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Salionals adding machine... 


Live keyboard” with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and effort! New operating advantages, quietness, ; 


many time-and bv 

en placed on one ‘ Kevboard with Adjustable Key- 
cue i s & other time wil features 
( ml m the National Adding 

Macl ‘ Automatic Clear Signal 
th hand motion from keys to | Subtractions in red \utomatic Credit 
Balanee in l \utomatic space-up of 
instantly adjustable to each tape when to print larce Answet 
No wonder operator Dial hasy-touch Key Action bull- 
houtat. they do theu Visible Keyboard with Automatic ¢ iphers 


» to ofp less effort Rug ed Duty Construction 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parvron 9, oni0 
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3000-degrees hot 
but doors don’t melt 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HERE'S melted steel inside those 
Thig furnaces. Temperature is 3000 
degrees. The heavy steel doors would 
melt in minutes except for that hose 
that carries a stream of cooling water 
in and out of them 

But hose was burning out in months 

r even weeks. It had to stand heat 24 
irs a day, seven days a week, was 
fren banged by big “charging ma 
hines,”’ spattered with hot metal. Then 
B. F. Goodrich developed a new kind 


of hose made of wire, asbestos and 


rubber. It had been in use more than a 
year when the above picture was taken 


Ic is less expensive than the hose 


used before, is much lighter and more 
flexible, easier for workmen to handle 
One man can install it where two men 
were needed for other hose 

B. F. Goodrich has made hundreds 
of improvements in dozens of kinds 
of hose to make them last longer, cost 
less, save your time and money. Most 
improvements, while making the hose 
stand more abuse, have also made it 
more flexible and easier to handle 
B. F. Goodrich makes hose to carry 
almost anything—air hose that stands 
sharp flying rocks outside and hot oil 
inside, burstproof steam hose that can't 
burst even if it wears out, hose that 


lasts for years carrying gasoline, paints, 
chemicals, even dry materials such as 
flour or cement 

Call your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
for more information about any kind of 
hose, belting or other rubber products 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Department 
M.579, Akron 18, Obio 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





Here’s one automotive designer's idea of the shape of things 
to come in cars. His story, reported in a recent issue of Parabe, the 
Sunday magazine, was read by eight readers in every ten. 


Important, look-ahead stories like this make Parape 
the best-read magazine in the country, according to independent 
surveys, and give advertisers twice as many readers 


per dollar as the big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish brand names, 
to build sales all week long — Parape has what it takes! 


Dream Car -1966 Model 


Parade...The Sunday magazine section of more than 50 fine newspapers in as many key markets... 
with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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FREE! 


"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 


how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


what's needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with cash 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


--FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- 


“Mosler Sate 


DEPT. GW -5, 320 Filth Avenue. Wew York 1, WY 
Please send me FREE booklet described above 
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Sporting Goods — Borden's specialists provide strong, Household Specialties — Borden's Polyeco®  Textile—Borden’s textile experts develop “‘per- 
durable, even waterproof adhesives for laminating out- polyvinyl acetate emulsions and solutions im- sonalized” resin polymers that make safe, easy- 
door equipment from tennis racquets and archery bows prove quality, performance, and saleability of to-handle binders, coatings, sizings and finishes 
to fishing rods and plywood boats. products from permanent starches to floor waxes. for everything from hats to hosiery. 





Foundry Borden's specialized foundry resina heip Labeling — Borden's glues put America’s lead- Latex Paint—Borden’s paint chemists create base 
make possible the shell mold process which enables ing beer labels “on to stay” so that they reach emulsions, casein stabilizers, and thickeners that 
foundrymen to turn out better finished and more stable the vital point-of-sale as neat-looking as when combine to make latex paint more brushable, 
castings, faster, at lower cost. they left the bottling plants. durable, scrubbable . . . more saleable. 
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Plastics—Borden’s phenolic resin technicians are continuous- 
ly developing new Durite® modifications to further improve 


Have you a 
rayon danny ba des tn ws ae production 
4} “headache” this 
creative chemistry 
can cure? 


Borden’s Chemical Division 


has solved these major problems 


for leading American industries 


Here in Borden’s Central Research Laboratory—and five 
strategically-located Product Development Laboratories 
—top flight scientists have developed numerous chemical 
materials to help a variety of industries turn out better 
products for less money. If you have a product that can 
be improved through the discovery of a better thermoset- 
ting or thermoplastic resin; monomer, polymer or copoly- 
mer; casein or caseinate .. . contact us. If time is of the 
essence ... call us collect and we'll have a technical expert 
at your plant within 48 hours. The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-36, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


. 4 


Woodworking— Borden's skill with adhesives is demonstrated 
by the development of specialized resins that work magic with 
wood waste—convert it to a revolutionary structural board 


that conserves lumber and saves money. : Tre 
# no < THE O Ue COMPANY 


CHEMICAL 


ADHESIVES . CASEIN . INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESINS . POLYMERS MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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No longer need U. S. battle 

troops be delayed by supply- 

..., line difficulties. For this new 

®. Hewitt-Robins overland con- 

veyor system can now supply a steady flow of 
fuel, ammunition, clothing, etc., regardless of 
fog, mud, dust or darkness. From cargo craft to 
supply dump, a constant stream of material 
curves around obstacles, climbs over hills, 
and divides into separate streams. And as the 
battleground moves forward, the conveyor is 


quickly extended to keep rapidly advancing 
troops supplied with essential materiel. 
Designed and built by Hewitt-Robins for the 
Army Transportation Corps, this new conveyor 
easily handles 27% grades and can carry prepal- 
letized 3000-pound units at a rate of 270 tons 
per hour. After a sweep of a bulldozer to clear 
the site, the easily transported conveyor sec- 
tions can be quickly assembled and the system 
put into operation. In double-quick time, the 
supplies on the beach have moved up to the front. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


INCORPORATED 


CONVEYOR BELTING + INDUSTRIAL HOSE + CONVEYOR MACHINERY + VIGRATING SCREENS + VIBRATING CONVEYORS 
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beachhead fo battleground 


Hewitt-Robins designed this unique conveyor 


system to fit precisely the Army’s specifica- 
tions and requirements. A full-scale prototype 
1,000 feet 
length, was built and tested at our plant in 
Passaic, N. J. After a thorough shakedown, the 
system was turned over to the Research and 
Development Command of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps for field trials at Ft. Eustis. 

Although Hewitt-Robins is known primarily 


of the new conveyor system, in 


as the manufacturer of complete belt conveyor 


systems (both belting and machinery), we eag- 
erly accept the challenge of solving such un- 
usual problems as the military conveyor. For 
Hewitt-Robins has unequaled background in 
all phases of design, engineering and manufac- 
ture of bulk materials handling equipment. For 
complete information about Hewitt-Robins 
products and services, contact our nearest sales 
office, your local Hewitt-Robins distributor or 
write to our executive offices in Stamford, 
Connecticut, describing your requirements. 








STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT (Hewitt Robins) 


DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, ENGINEERING AND ERECTICN OF COMPLETE BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS 





HOW TO USE HALLOWELL STORAGE WALLS 
IN MAKING ECONOMICAL STORAGE SPACE 


USE THEM TO SET UP A TOOL CRI, 
PARTS ROOM OR GAGE ROOM = 
ANYWHERE IN YOUR PLANT 
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USE THEM IN SINGLE ROWS 
OR HACK TO BACK 


USE THEM AS ACCESSORIES 
TO CABINET AND WORK BENCHES 
OR OTHER WORK SURFACES 








Prime Cold Rotied Steel - Att Wetded and Finished: 
en 
with Baked-on Enamel: tnterchangeabte Drawers" Seeeeees 0? LOUIPmENT OrvisiON 
STANDARD PRESSED STECL Co 
3 Different Size Drowers Con Be intermingled in the 
Some Case’ Stocked by Leading Shop Equipment Decters~ HOSS 
Send for Bultetin 2093 Haltowalt Shop Equipment semowrown / | prsyrvania 
Division, Standard Pressed Steet Co.; Jankintown $7, Pa: 


BENCHES (CABINET, WORK, UNIT) + STOOLS AND CHAIRS + SHOP DESKS + TOOL 
STANDS AND CABINETS + DRAWERS. DRAWER TIERS + STEEL CARTS + SHELVING 


READERS REPORT 








New Worlds on Market 


Dear Sir: 

No article on maps and globes 
[BW—Feb.11'56,p96| would be 
complete without some mention of 
our earth-curved relief maps of the 
continents at $9.95 each. What is 
more, we have our own 30-in. relief 
globe already being cast in re-en- 
forced plastic and sold for $750. 

The strong interest in maps that 
your article mentions has been 
borne out by the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of our new maps by 
schools, businessmen, and military 
men, both here and abroad. 

LEONARD N. ABRAMS 
PANORAMIC STUDIOS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir; 

Your article is an interesting one, 
but it would have been more ac- 
curate to refer to the Farquhar 
Co.'s globes as being made of 
Plexiglas . rather than “lucite.” 

Farquhar has been using cast 
Plexiglas acrylic sheets, from 
which the globes are formed, for 
a long time. There is the added fact 
that du Pont stopped making cast 
lucite sheets several years ago. 
We realize that the references to 
acrylic globes were a minor part 
of the story on new developments 
in this field, but are nevertheless 
sorry that the material could not 
have been properly identified. We 
know of no rigid transparent 
plastic globes that are made of any 
material but Plexiglas. 

BURNAP PosT 
ROHM & HAAS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Employee Benefits 


Dear Sir 
..» We would like you to 
know what we have been doing for 
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what's the 99° 
doing here ? 


Brokerage offices use the 99 Calculator to 
tote up the day’s trading and figure their 
commissions. Its great speed and never failing 
accuracy make it a “natural” to back up stock 
market transactions. 

Customers as well as brokers rely on the 
Remington Calculator. It’s fully automatic, has 





touch method operation and it prints too! 
That's why so many “blue chips” use the 99 
Calculator for cost accounting...inventories... 
payrolls and all business mathematics. 


Remington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





ee SILICONE NEWS LETTER 


Silicones Aid Diversification...Build Markets 


With their inherent indifference to time, temperature and weather, 
Dow Corning Silicones have stimulated the development of man 
new devices and added new sales appeal to established p 
ucts ranging from aircraft to shoes. Here are a few examples of 
how leaders in many different industries are using silicones to 
diversify their line or to increase their share of the market. Send 
coupon for more information on silicones. 


Silicone RUBBER puts the sizzle in “Frypan” sales. Women 
want the convenience of a built-in source of controlled 
heat but not at the expense of easy washability. Now 
they can get both in the Sunbeam Automatic Frypan, 
thanks to Silastic*, Dow Corning’s silicone rubber. Even 
when “Frypan” is almost totally immersed in water, elec- 
trical connections stay dry inside terminal box sealed 
with Silastic. Seal is unaffected by long exposure at 
temperatures up to 450 F! Wiring is also insulated with 
Silastic, and covered with silicone-glass sleeving to give 
maximum life and reliability No. 14 


industry warms up te woven heaters insulated with silicone 
VARNISH. Originally developed to keep military cameras 
operable at high altitudes, woven contact heaters have 
opened many new markets for Pre-Fab Heater Co. 
Typical application is a woven heater which snaps around 
a drum and quickly brings contents to SO0F. Key to 
success of these heaters is impregnation of the woven 
glass yarn with a Dow Corning varnish to form a heat- 
stable, dielectric coating. No. 15 


Silicone FLUID makes viscous damping practical. First prac- 
tical application of this old principle was made by 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation in a more effective tor- 
sional vibration damper for crankshafts of internal com- 
bustion engines. Essential to the success of this device 
is Dow Corning 200 Fluid with its remarkably constant 
viscosity and high resistance to oxidation and shear 
breakdown. For example, from —40 to 160 F, the damp- 
ing effect of this silicone fluid decreases in the ratio of 
3 to | while the ratio for a conventional hydraulic oil 
of comparable viscosity is 2500 to 1. No. 16 


Silicone PAINT expands market for glass heating panels. 
To produce millions of radiant heating panels for wall 
heaters. food warmers and serving trays, engineers at 
Blue Ridge Corporation had to find an easy way to apply 
a resistance heating circuit to plates of tempered glass. 
They solved that problem by first coating the heated 
glass with metallic aluminum. The heating element is 
then traced on the aluminum coating with silicone paint 
applied through a silk screen. Silicone paint withstands 
the caustic bath used to remove the rest of the alumi- 
num coating. No. 17 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2203-A, Midland, Michigan 

Please send me more information on 4r sf) 6 Oo 70 
} “Whet's a Silicone”, 32 page illustra booklet 

[) 1956 reference guide to silicone products 


Nome 





DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


Compony 


Address 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES HEW YORK WASHINGTON, O.C. 


CANADA GOW CORNING SHLKCONES LTO. TORONTO GREAT BRITAIN MIDLAND SLICONES LTO. LonDON FRANCE ST. GoBam, Pants 
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many years about a labor manage- 
ment problem that has just re- 
cently come to the forefront of 
national attention. 

Our main plant has been lo- 
cated in Brooklyn, N. Y., for 52 
years. We employ hundreds of 
workers—yet not one single em- 
ployee has ever had to collect a 
penny of unemployment insurance 
because of involuntary unemploy- 
ment due to shut downs, layoffs, 
etc. 

We have not been unmindful of 
the serious and growing economic 
problem this nation is facing re- 
garding the employment of work- 
ers over 45 years of age, and com- 
pulsory retirement. We believe this 
is an economic waste of manpower. 
Many of our employees have been 
with us for periods ranging from 
20 to more than 40 years. While 
we hire younger workers, we give 
preference to older workers. Our 
records over the years have defi- 
nitely established the fact that the 
older worker has a better attend- 
ance record—a production record 
that is on the average higher than 
the average younger worker and 
the added advantage of years of 
experience for which there is no 
substitute. 

We sincerely trust that our ac- 
tion may have some influence. 

S. L. HOFFMAN 
S. L. HOFFMAN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Banking Services 


Dear Sir: 

Your Personal Business page 
{[BW—Jan.28'56,p167| was de- 
voted to banking and trust depart- 
ment services. As Chairman of the 
Trust Division of the New York 
State Bankers Assn., I should like 
to express appreciation .. . for 
the very satisfactory way it was 
presented. 

CHARLES M. BLIss 
CHAIRMAN, TRUST DIV. 
N. Y. STATE BANKERS ASSN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Finer Things 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to Reader Gardiner’s 
letter about windshield wipers 
[| BW—Feb.18'56,p10—Readers Re- 
port] may I suggest that he buy a 
Dodge. 

While they do make a little 
noise, there is no clack, bang, 
or gargle and certainly no pause 
because they are electrically op- 
erated and have been since 1939. 
It would seem that Reader Gar- 
diner has been missing some of the 
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finer things of life as provided by 
Chrysler Corp. 

HAROLD REESE 
REESE BROS., INC. 
LYNBROOK, N. Y. 


Dug the Hard Way 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article New 
York’s Tunnel Gets Dug Hard 
Way [BW—Feb.11°56,p76] I have 
long admired Jim Mooney’s safety 
work and I’m glad that it’s been 
recognized for the unique achieve- 
ment it 1s. 

You mention the “bends.” The 
sand hog is really afraid of an- 
other danger “caisson disease” 
that has run the compensation rate 
to over 50¢ for every dollar of 
pay roll. Under high air, nitrogen 
gets trapped in the marrow of the 
big bones. Calcification sets in, 
shuts off the biood supply and de- 
cay sets in. Medical men call it 
aseptic bone necrosis. N. Y. State 
Board of Standards and Appeals is 
trying to come up with a new code 
to decrease the hazards of pneu- 
matic mining, but no one really 
knows the cause of this crippler. 
The men think exposure time has 
a great deal to do with it and try 
to reduce contact with air. 

Rev. Puivip A. Carey, S.J. 
XAVIER INSTITUTE OF 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Private Placements 


Dear Sir: 

In Finance Briefs |BW—Feb.11 
*56,p50| you report “Private Place- 
ments . . . $25-million 25-year 
442% notes by General Tire & 
Rubber Co... .” The notes are 
actually 4%, not 442%.... 

T. S. CLARK 
TREASURER 
THE GENERAL TIRE & 

RUBBER CO 

AKRON, OHIO 


Shirt Off Our Back 


Dear Sir 

While traveling through Europe 
recently, I found the people be- 
lieving that the U.S. had a sur- 
plus of money, that it grew on 
trees and we picked it off as you do 
apples 

Actually we have a shortage of 
money, but a surplus of many 
items. Unfortunately money sent 
to Europe does not have much buy- 
ing power. For example, coffee in 
Germany is $4.80 a pound. 

Visiting with these people in Eu- 
rope, you will find that our funds 
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Group Life 
insurance 


Raises employee morale by providing security 
for a man's survivors when it is needed most! 


Group Life Insurance is basic to 
most employee benefit plans. In the 
event of the employee's death it pre- 
vents his family from being abruptly 
cut off without funds. It provides a 
floor of protection on which the em- 
ployee may build a more adequate 
Life Insurance program. 


Employers like the Group Life plan 
because it provides an accepted, im- 
partial and predetermined plan for 
meeting the immediate financial crisis 


caused by the death of an employee 
either on or off the job. For many 


families the company group plan pro- 


When you think of Group Insurance . 


vides their only insurance protection, 


Many employers also report a con- 
siderable increase in on-the-job effi- 
ciency among their workers following 
installation of a well-planned Group 
Insurance program. 

* * * 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization, Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


. . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


- 
A MUTUAL COMPANY rs lie FOUNDED IN 1648 


5! Madison Avenue, 


New York 10, N.Y. 


(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 

















NORWALK 













MILFORD PLANTS are within 
over-night trucking distance of 
your assembly line! 







Rivets are small, but they can create “‘king- 
size’’ headaches when they aren't at your 





assembly line in the quantity you need— 





when you need them. 





To give you unmatched delivery service 
on tubular rivets, Milford has five manu- 





facturing plants and twenty sales offices 





strategically located across the country's 





industrial beltline 






To cut delivery time and production costs, 
to improve product appearance, to assemble 
your product on automatic rivet-setting 
machines—get in touch with Milford! 









VISIT US AT BOOTH 453 
“TOOL SHOW" 















MILFORD 





MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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RIVET 


are not going to make friends be- 
cause they feel we have an obliga- 
tion to them. . . . I found the peo- 
ple would much prefer to have 
material items rather than the 
foreign aid funds. For example 
. we in the U.S. should collect 
and deliver to the railroad and 
steamship docks the following 
items, and have them delivered to 
Europe or any part of the world 
for that matter: Discarded plows, 
cultivators, cream separators, 
wagons, horses, harnesses, tractors, 
automobiles, etc. They can make 
necessary repairs. We could in- 
clude our discarded clothing, appli- 
ances, furniture, office equipment, 
our surplus meat, grain and dairy 
products, instead of dollars. The 
net result . . . would find our peo- 
ple coming into the market for new 
items and help business in general. 
In other words, give the people in 
Europe the things for which we 
have no further need and make 
real friends. In fact, if we need to 
give them the shirt off our backs, 
fine—but keep the money at home 
where it is appreciated. Foreign 
aid is not going to be popular in 
the future, and if they will iet this 
plan work, we will have friends 
instead of enemies in Europe. 
Frep S. MUELLER 
KEARNEY, NEBR. 


Adolescent Economy 


Dear Sir: 

Most present-day economists are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
facts of life. They are not aware 
that economic societies often 
change as much in growing up as 
people do. 

Without a sufficient background 
in history, law, science, and mathe- 
matics, an economist is handi- 
capped. How can he possibly 
extrapolate the existence of ado- 
lescence from his knowledge of 
babyhood unless he has some ex- 
perience with the growth of a baby 
to the adult stage? 

It is a tribute to the men in the 
field of economics that there are 
men great enough to recognize 
that no static model of an economy 
can represent the future validly. 
We are entering an adolescent stage 
in American economy. 

THEODOR H. UNTERMAN 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 











Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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You're looking at an “Automatic” SPRAY 
Sprinkler an instant after fire has triggered 
it into action. The deluge of water will snuff 
out a blaze before it has a chance to gain 
headway. Millions of these ingenious devices 
provide a 24-hour-a-day fire watch in tens of 


thousands of industrial, commercial and 


Fire Safety In Action... 


institutional buildings throughout the land, 


You, too, should let “Automatic” Sprinklers 
serve as your personal fire department. They 
will afford you the best practical measure of 
fire safety with the least effort, expense and 


interference with your business operation. 


Complete descriptive literature now available. 
For data on “Automatic’’ Sprinkler systems, write for 
Bulletin 66 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA For data on SPECIAL HAZARD Fire Protection, write for 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Bulletin 73 


Offices In Principal Cities of North and South America 





. 
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What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 


- 
7 


x 


Brick sales booster: Giving the customer the color he wants helps sell How’s your drive? If you're driving a 


bricks as well as autos. The Stone Creek Brick Co., Stone Creek, Ohio, gets 


part such as a cement mixer drum... at an 


the exact color in every batch by proportioning brick ingredients with Jeffrey inclined angle... you can cut the wear with 
Waytrols. You'll find these electric vibrating feeders in hundreds of processing this new Jeffrey“ offset” chain. Jeffrey chains 
plants automatically weighing and delivering exact quantities of material and sprockets are available for thousands 


for top quality products. 


Solves sticky problem. Ordinary belt conveyor 
pulleys often collect sticky or abrasive material on 
their solid faces. This wears out the belt and gets 
it out of alignment. Here’s Jeffrey's answer: the 
slatted wing type pulley. It is self-cleaning. Belts 
last longer. Downtime is checked. 


of power transmission and conveying jobs. 


Again and again. This shows part of the White Rock Sewage 
Treatment Plant, Dallas, Texas ... where one expansion after another 
has been Jeffrey-equipped. Progressive municipalities and industries 
everywhere are meeting sewage, water and industrial waste treatment 
the mechanized way and are looking to Jeffrey for plant facilities. 





We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
rnent for Materials Handling * Chain Applica- 
tions * Materials Reduction * Processing ° 
Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 
engineering - manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 





Founded in 1877 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 














We create and make specialty papers, to 
take the place of other materials in a 
large and varied number of today’s 
products, to make them better, for less. 


s 


A 
a, 


~ 


om 
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Our papers, dry, are used for filters, 
electrolytic capacitors, vacuum cleaner 
bags, flat silver wrapping, lens tissues, 
high temperature electrical insulation. 


Perhaps you could use a Dexstar Paper, 
formulated to your specifications, to 
make your products better, for less? 
We'd be happy to discuss it. 


c. H. 


These specialty papers are made from 
natural, synthetic, and glass fibers. They 
are strong, porous, pliable, absorbent, 
soft, practicaliy lintless. 


We make “wet strength" papers for tea 
bags, liquid filters, cheese processing, 
chamois-like wipers, hair-wave kits, 
wallboard tape, duplicating stencils. 


DEXSTAR 


4 





SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


This is our trade-mark. We've been in 
the specialty paper business over a hun- 
dred years, serving hundreds of people. 
And we're as near as your phone. 


DEXTER & SONS, 


Perhaps you could use a Dexstar Spe- 
cialty Paper, in place of other material, 
to make your products better, for less’ 
There are so many applications — 


Yes, we can custom-make paper with 
most any degree of porosity, absorbency, 
wet, dry, lateral or longitudinal strength 
— or any combination of these factors. 


™SS | 
4 CENTER & SOR, wee 
te “- . orton et “ 


Why not let us study your situation? A 
simple inquiry can put our complete 
research and development laboratories, 
our modern machinery — at your service/ 


INC. 


WINDSOR LOCKS 2, CONNECTICUT 








$165 Million of “saa | 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA ; 
Products Sold During ...x....... 


ano Sens 26. 2 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


13.3% 
RESING, ADHESIVES, 
METAL POWDERS AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
16.7% 


---a@ Great Year of Accomplishment 
for 14,800 
A-M Shareowners! 





NET SALES 


(Millions of Dellers—Pro forma) 


1951 1952 1953 «41954 








NET INCOME 


(Milliens ef Dollers—Pro forma) 





A Copy of the 1955 Annual Report 
of American-Marietta Company will be 
sent on request. Address Dept. 14 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 














101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
WM 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 
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Your business planning has been made much easier by the President’s 
decision to run again. It clears the air. Now you can take today’s business 
at its face value—without weighing it against many unknowns. 


To be sure, this changes business fundamentals very little (page 27). 
But most of the major political uncertainty is removed. 


Business so far this year has shown the flattening out that most people 
expected (chart, page 23). If nothing else, it now can be said that there is 
less chance of the curve starting down any time soon. 


Probably the Federal Reserve Board’s industrial production index for 
February will show little or no change. This would mark a sidewise move- 
ment continuing for three months. 


That certainly isn’t bad, considering autos and housing. 
e 
Look for a pickup of about 15% in automobile production in March. 


A good rise from February to March is the normal pattern. The gain 
last year was nearly 18%, and in 1954 almost 19%. 


Thus the March rise in autos is not likely to boost the business indexes, 
for these are adjusted to iron out purely seasonal bulges. 


— 
Businessmen must be tired of the cries of “Wolf!” over inventories; this 


is more than ever true now that the political situation has been made as 
clear as it ever can be this early in a Presidential year. 


Buying ideas are bound to be even more solid now than in the past few 
weeks—and they’ve been solid enough right along. 


So rule out any “inventory adjustment” in your near-term thinking. 
But don’t dismiss it from your mind altogether. 


Producers of most kinds of durable goods still have most convincing 
reasons for trying to build up stocks of materials and parts: 


*To meet the biggest volume of peacetime business ever booked. 
*To get in ahead of price rises that are clearly in the making. 


Steel typifies the inventory problem for many manufacturers. 


Output of this basic metal has been running at the highest rate ever. 
Automotive needs, meanwhile, have sagged. 


This combination has helped somewhat, but not nearly enough. Many 
manufacturers still feel they have too little on hand, or at best that the 
supplies they have are unbalanced. 


Besides, they see extra charges rising now and know prices will go up 
with the 1956 wage settlement. And a strike is not impossible. 


You can’t point at the calendar in the case of copper (as you can in 
steel), and say, “Expect the price to rise on such and such a day.” 


But you know the pressures are strongly on the side of still higher 
prices: You see premiums at custom smelters and on scrap copper in the 
U.S. And you see London still outbidding New York. 
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Aluminum has held the line on domestic prices. Yet if you can’t get 
this light metal to substitute for others, then the fact that it looks cheap 
in this market affords you scant consolation. 


Buyers always try to be careful not to run prices up on themselves in 
the early stages of inventory accumulation. Later, as demand from all 
sides becomes insistent, caution becomes a handicap. 


This helps explain why prices of the things industry buys have been 
going up for 15 months—and fairly rapidly since last July. 


Business can’t build inventories at a rate of $5-billion or more a year 
without its having an increasing impact on prices. 


Some further impetus was given the price rise this week by the boost 
in the minimum-wage level. Main direct effects are in softgoods lines; yet 
differentials enjoyed by workers in other lines feel it, too. 


Such differentials as aren't corrected now wili hold over to become a 
factor in the next round of union contract negotiations. 


Price advances—acting both as a symptom of inventory accumulation 
and a spur to further accumulation to beat additional markups—will con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the banking authorities. 


Leveling off in business could, of course, put an end to worries over 
credit. This thought has had much to do with the Federal Reserve’s recent 
“neutral” policy in the money market. 


The problem won't be that simple, however, if the new political confi- 
dence causes inventory buying to go ahead at its recent rate. 


Prices paid by the consumer have held remarkably steady in the face 
of higher manufacturing costs and higher prices on factory-made goods. 
(And there can’t be much damage from inflation so long as the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s dollar is intact.) 


The cost-of-living index in January this year stood at 114.6, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. A year earlier, it was 114.3. 


There would, however, seem to be some markups in store for consumers 
out of the minimum-wage boost—in home furnishings and clothing. 


Food prices, after declining slowly most of the time for the last three 
years, stand to stiffen a bit between now and summer. Seasonal declines in 
meat output and vegetable supplies will be the main factor. 

However, livestock numbers are too large for meats to rise much. 

== @.. 
Lower food prices, though popular with the consumer, are a loss to 


the farmer because they reflect his lower selling prices. And anyone who 
sells the farm market is likely to be feeling the squeeze. 


Indications are the farmer is buying equipment cautiously. 


International Harvester had better earnings than a year ago in the 
quarter ended Jan. 31, but is watching dealers’ inventories. Deere’s net for 
the quarter was about unchanged, but Oliver slipped into the red, blaming 
“the further lowering of farm income.” 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 3, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 





Da Vinci had the right idea! 


Ben THAN FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO, Leonardo more beautiful. Versatile stainless steels encase skyscrapers 


da Vinci conceived a remarkably sound design and grace your table as flatware. Alloy and stainless steels 


for a helicopter. But his idea remained only an idea, be- give reality to literally thousands of new ideas. 


cause the right materia/s were lacking Vanadium Corporation develops and produces essential 


foday, designers and engineers have metals ‘“‘made-to- ferro alloys for these specialized steels. We also supply 
order” for them. Take alloy and stainless steels, for ex- the fast growing aluminum and titanium metal industries 
ample. With Vancoram ferro alloys, steels can be made with master alloys, and our mines and mills furnish uranium 
harder, stronger and tougher, more resistant to heat, wear for the nation’s atomic energy program. These Vancoram 


and corrosion. These steels tame the fury of jets, bridge products help give shape and substance to virtually every 





mighty rivers, make your automobile stronger, safer and tool, machine and structure that serves mankind. 


’ 


MS VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
AC) 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
_| Pittsburgh * Chicago * Detroit * Cleveland 


PLANTS—-Nicgora Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; Cambridge, Ohi; Durango and Naturita, Cole Producers of alloys, 
RESEARCH CENTER—Combridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.$. A. metals ond chemicals 





See Them Now! New Chevrolet | 








( 


Champs of every weight class! | 


Anything less is an old-fashioned rock! ray 





‘Task: Force Trucks for 1956! 
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New 10000 series with Triple-Torque tandem, above, rated 
up to 32,000 tha. G.V.W. Ne 1100 series pichup, at left, 


New heavyweight champs—including new Triple-Torque tandems rated up to 32,000 
Ibs. G.V.W., 50,000 Ibs. G.C.W.! Husky new lightweight and middleweight champs, too! 


Meet the most modern truck fleet ever assembled —the Matic models and Powermatic, a new six-speed auto- 
biggest, brawniest line of Chevrolet trucks ever built! matic, plus new five-speed manual transmissions. | 

It offers champs of every weight class—including four You'll find lots more that’s new besides! Like tubeless 
new heavy-duty series. tires, standard on all models more powerfu! brakes on 


; ° dels om 6 new o : 
It brings you new power for every job, with a modern heavy-duty models . . . new colors . . . new cab interiors 


short-stroke V8* for every model—and a completely new Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to show you all 
322-cubic-inch Loadmaster V8 for high-tonnage hauling. the news in these great new trucks! ... Chevrolet Divi 
Both V8’s and 6’s deliver high-torque power—not just sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

more power, but high usable power to turn the wheels 


’ "] 
and move your loads * V8 standard in L.C.F. and Series 8000 and 10000 models. an 
_~_ . . . - ‘ extra-coat option in a ther model ke xtra-coat options available in 
Then there’s a new choice of transmissions—an auto- a wide range of models (five-epeed tranemicsion standard in Series 


matic for every series with a wider range of Hydra- 9000 and 10000 











How Fulton Answered 
Another Fabric Problem 


Regular tarpaulin finishes have a wax or oil 
base, and present two problems: 





1. In extreme cold they may crack, expos- 
ing goods covered by the tarps to mois- 


WANTED: BETTER PRINTING wre ene Meeeng. 


In high temperatures these finishes tend 


ON MU LTi WALL ? to smear and rub off, which might dam- 
age whatever the tarps cover. 
PAPER FEED BAGS , Se | 
Fulton originated and is still the only maker 
DAIRY FARM | of a dry finish that stands up to any tempera- 


Illustrations, usually of ani- ture. (It is called Shuredry.) Toughest test 
mals, on feed bags have proven 





of this finish—Admiral Byrd used Fulton 
a fine sales tool to move more 


merchandise. To add still more tarps on many of his Arctic and Antarctic 
sales appeal to these illustra- trips after Shuredry was invented. 

tions, Fulton has come up a , , , ; 
lhe same ingenious engineering that developed 
which gives unusual clarity Shuredry can help lick problems unique to 


and detail your own business. 


with fineline Ful-Tone printing, 











FREE Engineering Service on any Industrial Fabric or Packaging Problem 


_~ a 
™ write ~™™ 


Special Services Division \ropay 
General Sales Office ‘ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills “a ! ag Or 


1406 Annunciation St., New Orleans, la 
j BAG & COTTON MILLS 





Gentlemen 


The attached confidential letter gives full details 
f our particular needs ATLANTA « CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS « DENVER © KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS «© NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PHOENIX «© ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
SAVANNAH «© WINTER HAVEN 
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bis ii 
\n0 1951 1953 195d 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 1946 
Week Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | , "150.3 +1514 150.7 91.6 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) ; 2,422 12,433 2,444 2,218 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 155,106 +158,903 169,263 195,079 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng, News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . $69,736 $74,216 $78,614 $51,226 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) os 11,277 11,321 11,512 9,725 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 7,183 +7, 116 6,994 6,789 4.751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,682 +1,692 1,757 1,489 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) 291,984 +291.777 296.802 259.007 167.269 


ee ee ee ve: 
[TRADE 2 SO Ee ee 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


prices ee ene ae | . 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 100) 404.9 405.1 408.8 399.3 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 99.2 98.6 99.5 92.1 1473.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 76.1 +75.6 76.3 88.1 1475.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) , 20.4¢ 20.5¢ 20.5¢ 18.9¢ 17,5¢ 
Finished steet index (U, S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).... 157.1 157.1 155.8 144.7 1176.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) . rab $47.83 $48.67 $50.83 $37.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.) ce ed 46.510¢ 45.325¢ 43.880¢ %33.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) r $2.23 $2.21 $2.22 $2.43 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, tb.) 35.44¢ 35.466 34.49¢ 33.9le 'W.S6e 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) $1.80 $1.80 $1.77 $2.05 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 56,106 56,391 58.735 56,744 +445.820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks P ie 84,073 84,310 85,209 84,334 'tt71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 26,241 26,271 26,211 22,236 = 49,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 28,395 28,542 29,475 34,750 ++49,879 
l'otal federal reserve credit outstanding 25.360 25,174 25,480 24,932 23,888 


? : Die ° ow Month Month Ago Average 
Cost of Living (U.S Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) January nai 114.6 114.7 114.3 83.4 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 25, 1956, ++ Estimate, 8 Date for Latest Week" on each series on request, 
+ Revised ** Ten designated markets 
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GENERAL BUSINESS WHAT THE DECISION MEANS. Eisenhower has put a firmer base under 


business planning 


Page , 
sues GunOGK 7 BENSON SHOOTS. To get backing for farm program and head off textile 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 39 quotas he is pushing U.S. cotton exports 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 125 THEY COULDN’T DENY THE BOOM. Democratic-led Committee on Eco- 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 147 nomic Report has to admit business has prospered under Republicans. 
THE TREND 164 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 23 GAS AS HOT AS YOU WANT. Sun Oil Co.’s new “dial-your-own-octane” 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 160 pump offers motorists five grades of gasoline. . 


READERS REPORT 8 
SUDDEN SQUEEZE. New York banks run short of credit through unexpected 
byproduct of Fed’s policy. . 


SIGNS OF ATOMIC PLENTY. Eisenhower's huge offer of uranium to for- 


eign countries shows U.S. military needs are more than filled 


STRAFING THE PLANE MAKERS’ PROFITS. House group wants to know if 


the trade’s return is fair. Some controls might be written into law 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


Communism: It Rules by a Board of Directors. Moscow Congress stresses the end of 
Stalin’s one-man sway 

Venezuelan Oil Center Gets Outlet on Sea. New chennel may spur development of 
western Venezuela, make Maracaibo a bustling port 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Can Stainless Grow With Less Nickel? Business was never better, but a shortage 
COMMODITIES: of the all-important component is casting a shadow 
Timber Mergers. Two big deals are cooking among giants in forest products industry 


They’re the Market's Hottest. Copper and aluminum leap up together after the 
FINANCE: “heart attack” tailspin 
Record, After 26 Years. Corporate security cakes set mark in 1955 


In Washington. News about latest antitrust probe, Administration’s housing 
proposals, missiles investigation. 


GOVERNMENT: Arthur Burns: He’s Made a Sale. Even De smocrats now accept the heed of CEA. 


Consent Decree: Both Sides Win. The government saves time and money, the 
defendant protects itself against private antitrust suits. . 


A Test for Labor's Power. Congress gets set to probe labor politicking—and union 
leaders are wary 


Peace Talks Get Nowhere. Meany-Sligh meeting makes only ammunition for fights 


$560-Million Raise. That's immediate cost to industry of $1 hourly minimum wage 


Another Step Back Downstairs. Cost-of-living at lowest point since August 


First Signs of the New Tempo at Montgomery Ward. Results of last year’s top-level 
shakeup at Ward's are beginning to show 


MANAGEMENT: The New Job: Human Relations. Separation of industrial relations and public rele- 
tions is breaking down. Inland Steel and GE illustrate the point 


Critical Health Age: 30-40. That’s when executive strains begin to tell. . 


A Basic Change in Auto Selling. General Motors’ new policy answers gripes... . 
MARKETING Back in a Box. Packaging may be sales gimmick cigarette industry is seeking 
6 Big Get Bigger. Major ad agencies increase their share of over-all business 


Films for TV. More big feature libraries will listen to offers from video 


THE MARKETS. To Many, “Yes” Meant Sell. Eisenhower decision brought no price rocket 


Providing the Link Between Product and User. Technical writers tell consumers how 
PRODUCTION: to use, service today’s complicated products... 


New Products 
RESEARCH, At RAND: Massed Brains to Meet Air Threat. For defense, RAND aid shows 
where the nation can place its billion-dollar bets.......... Jéces 
THE PICTURES Baird Associates, inc.—158 (bot. 3); British Information Service—132; Grant Compton—152, 154; Creole Petroleum Corp.—121; 


Herb Kratovil-—5O (rt.); Bob Landry—@6, 87; Archie Lieberman—cover, 44. 45. 46, 48, 5O [it.); Bob Phillips—-70; Sun Oj! Co.—32; U. P.—27, 
129; Ww. WwW 130, 158 (top); Hamilton Wright—-120 
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WHAT'S THE RIGHT WAY 


TO BRING THE BENEFITS OF ELECTRONICS 


TO YOUR BUSINESS ? 


The maze of facts and speculation sur- 
rounding electronic data processing for 
business does not mean that your com- 
pany must approach this vital area 
through trial and error. 

The thoughtful executive recognizes 
possible benefits of this exciting trend 
in business methods and procedures. 
But he sees, too, that achieving them 
rests on gathering facts, re-examining 
procedures, re-affirming management 
requirements. 

And he knows that the pressure of 
today’s fierce competition leaves no 


DATA PROCESSING e« 





ELECTRIC 


slack for hesitation or postponement of 


decision in this vital area. 


That is why so many companies have 
turned to IBM for assistance and guid- 
ance in determining whether electron- 
ics will be profitable for them. As a 
result of such studies, already many 
IBM Electronic Data Processing Sys- 
tems are on the job today, profitably 
solving widely varied problems for 
businesses of every size. And with 
every working day, another IBM elec- 
tronic system is delivered to speed 


progress for another business. 


TYPEWRITERS + 


TIME EQUIPMENT 


©1um 


To help you and your staff determine 
the plus or minus of electronics for 
your business, IBM offers a complete 
service, ranging from published bro- 
chures and application studies to actual 
preparation details and pre-installation 
training schools. To get the down-to- 
earth facts call your local IBM rep- 
resentative or write: International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 








* MILITARY PRODUCTS 





G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 




















IN FILAMENT LAMPS — Bonus Line (above right), with the most 1% FLUORESCENT Lamps —The General Electric High Output 
important filament improvement in 42 years, reduces bulb black fluorescent (above right) gives you 40% more light than any other 
ening and offers up to a 15% bonus of light. This is worth about fluorescent lamp. Cuts costs by providing more light with equal 
the entire cost of the lamp itself number of fixtures. Now available in De Luxe Cool White. 


ELECTRICITY 
70% | 


LABOR 20% 


IN MERCURY LAMPS—A new double-duty phosphor coating PI CHART shows what the average user pays to operate his light 
wt i i reflector and al oO improves the color of lieht Makes the bulbs It shows how evena 1% saving in Operating COsts 1s worth 
G-E 400 RC-1 your best bargain for most indoor mercury uses, as much to you as a 10% reduction in lamp costs, 


How General Electric lamp developments 
keep down the big items in your lighting costs 


\ [' IRE light for your money is the produced many new lamps to bring your business more profitable in 1956 
4 constant aim of General Electri you more light at lower cost write for: Report to Lamp Users 1956. 
lamp research, As the pie chart above lo find out how you can use one Large Lamp Department, General 
hows, when you pay for a lamp, you've or more of these developments to Electric, Dept. BW-3, Nela Park, 
paid only one tenth the total cost reduce your business costs or make Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

you pay to operate the lamps. Better 


performance in yout lamps is the com- Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


mon sense way to reduce your light- 


vaca GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


iin in 1955, General Electric 
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What the Decision Means 


Pres 
the question the country has been ask 
ing for five month 
a candidate 


Eisenhower this week answered 
He is willing to be 
igain 

In a tense Washington press confer 


W ¢ adn sday 


ce cision 


ence on morming, he re 
vealed the Following this an 
nouncement, he went on TV and radio 
that night to fill in detail 
he felt and how he would campaign 
¢ Impact of the News—Politically, 
the impact is simple and direct. Re 
publican hopes for victory in Novem 
ber soar, while those of Democrats sink 
Ihe business reaction is just as clear 
Key decision-makers unanimously put 
the news on the plus side. Confidence 
hit an up-beat, and all over the country 
long-range plans for expansion took on 
a hrmer tone. 


ibout how 


Yet there is little evidence that Eisen 
hower’s decision is touching off a quick 
new surge of business The signs of 
hesitation in the economy—chiefly aut 
and won't disappear 
imply because Eisenhower is back in 
the political picture a 
his party 

After the first flush of optimism died 
way, the picture for 1956 looked just 
ibout the way it had before—a record 
year almost certainly, despite some weak 
pots 
¢ Settling a Doubt—It is the 
view that has definitely cleared up 
[he prospect of five more years of 
i favorable business climate in Wash 
ington reduces one of the 
doubt in long-rang« planning even if 
there’s no such thing as a sur 


sales housing 


ictive leader of 


long-run 


elements of 


winner 


n politics eight months before an elec 
tion 
hLisenhower’s announcement answers 
“Will he run?” But an 
ither question now takes its place, and 
will have to wait eight months 


“Will he win?” 


one que fion 
hDusine 
for a final answer 


|. The Campaign 


Ihe question would be simpler ex 
cept for a factor that is new in Ameri 

lor the first time, a cam 
going to be waged largely 
round the state of a man’s heart 

Democrats say this can’t he Ip becom 
ing a key ssuc 

Democratic National Chmn. Paul 
Butler says bluntly, “The American 
peopl will never elect a President who 


can politi 
paign 18 
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it 65, has had a serious heart attack 
and who is unable to be a full-time 
But in private con 
versation, Democrats don't know ex 
ictly how to handle the issuc 

Vhey are sure that down at the pre- 
cinct level, and even among candidates 
for the Senate and House, the question 
of Kisenhower’s fitness to be anything 
but a “part-time chairman of the board” 
will be a lively one. Eisenhower's own 
statements during his convalescence 
that he will always have to be on guard 
against excessive fatigue—and his long 
vacations from the White House even 
before the heart attack—will be ex 
ploited for all they are worth 
¢ Dangerous Issue—But Democratic 
managers don’t know whether to in 
ject the issue formally into the cam 
paign, in speeches by the nominees 
for President and Vice-President. They 
are afraid of a possible kickback—even 
of building up sympathy for Eisen- 
hower to add to his already enormous 
stature as war hero and popular Presi 
dent 

| hie \ ire 


chief executive 


satished that the health 
issue, as it stands, can cut only one 
wa It can't possibly help the Re 
publicans.”” How much it might hurt is 
omething else Democrat 
iv it is too early to tell 
Eisenhower has 


strategists 


ile idly dist losed 
what his own response will be. He says 
his political enemies may think he is 
tupid, but they do think he is honest, 
nd he is going to go right on being 
honest about his health 

One thing is sure The campaign 
will have an unpleasant undertone of 
rumor ind ibout Eisen 
hower’s health, entirely aside from the 
excitement stirred up over such issues 


iccusations 


is taxes, farm aid, public power, foreign 
policy, and business influence in gov 
From now until election, 
Democrats will try harder than ever to 
turn these more explicit issues into vote 
ctters, 

¢ Democratic Race—Fisenhower's an 
nouncement may ease the task of 


ernment 
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Adlai Stevenson in his race for the 
Demox rat nomination. Stevenson 18 
being challenged by Sen. Estes Ke 
fauver in a round of hard primary 
fights, with Gov. Averell Harriman of 
New York on the sidelines, ready 
to enter the scrap if an opening de- 
velops. 

But the Democratic nomination 
against Kisenhower is a much less attrac- 
tive political prize than the chance to 
run against other Republicans. Ke- 
fauver and Harriman may find their 
backers aren’t so enthusiastic now that 
the Democratic winner must weigh in 
against the champ. Stevenson, Baie 
of most of the party bosses anyway, 
won't suffer the same handicap; as the 
front runner, he may simply find that 
the other contenders are pushing him 
a little less hard. 
¢ GOP Strategy—Republican strategy 
is clear. Weeks ago, Fisenhower—while 
he was still wondering if he should 
run—laid down a basic rule: He will 
not barnstorm for votes as he did in 
1952. He considers barnstorming be 
neath the dignity of a President. This 
means a heavy stress on TV appear 
ances 

GOP leaders point out this is also 
the best of all possible answers to 
Democratic allusions to Eisenhower's 
health. By appearing before millions 
on TV, Eisenhower can in effect say, 
“Here | am—judge for yourself whether 
I'm physically able to be President 
again.” 

On every other issue the Democrats 
Republicans can point to the 
record—the peace and prosperity of the 
past three years (charts). 

* Second Position—The first question 
fired at Eisenhower after the brief an 
nouncement about his own position was 
whether he would again want Richard 
M. Nixon as a running-mate, Eisen 
hower fell back on a technicality: He 
really shouldn't say until after he sees 
whom the Republican convention 
nominates for President. He repeated 
recent expressions of admiration for 


may raise, 





Nixon and later said Nixon had come 
to the White House Tuesday night to 
be one of the six persons to whom he 
had disclosed his decision ahead of 
time. Despite his unwillingness to put 
in a strong and positive word for Nixon 
as his running-mate at this time, there 
is no evidence that he is considering 
anyone else for second place on the 
ticket. 


ll. Business Impact 


On the whole, Eisenhower's an- 
nouncement makes him an odds-on 
favorite to win in November, barring an 
unexpected physical setback. And this 
prospect is bound to make business de- 
cisions lean toward the optimistic side 
between now and Election Day. 
¢ Churning Market—But the first busi- 
ness reaction—on the stock market—was 
unexpected (page 140). Word from the 
Wednesday morning press conference 
sent the market churning. A flood of 
orders struck the New York Stock Ex- 
change—a tidal wave that had the tick- 
ers running as much as 20 minutes be- 
hind trading. But the rush of orders 
brought no rocketing upward of prices. 

What Wall Street hadn’t foreseen 
was a surge of “sell” orders. Many 
traders apparently decided that this was 
the time to take profits. The sheer 
weight of their orders soon began to 
force prices down—and the trend was 
never checked. By dav’s end, the aver- 
ages were below their level at the clos- 
ing Tuesday. Over the market as a 
whole, more stocks declined in price 
than gained. 

Ihe market's reaction, however be- 
lied traders’ true feelings about the 
President’s decision. To a man, Wall 
Streeters think his candidacy will be 
good for them in the long run. But in 
the immediate situation, profit taking— 
based on the assumption that the mar- 
ket had already discounted the news 
that Eisenhower would run—outweighed 
the buy orders touched off by the 
news. 
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¢ Early Effects—Here are two sensitive 
areas that will first show the longer 
range impact of Eisenhower's 
to rum again 

Credit. Despit autos 
and housing, the economy is operating 
near peak capacity. So, if Eisenhower's 
announcement touches off an immedi 
ate and business ac 
tivity, inflationary warning signals will 
start flashing. ‘The Federal Reserve will 
then drop its current practically neutral 
policy and return to the restric 
tive policy it was following up to a few 
weeks ago 


decision 


Wwortics OVC! 


sustained rise of 


more 


If speculation in inventories 
and the stock market begins rising, the 
Fed will limit the availability of credit 
mterest rates will rise, and margin re 
quirements im the stock market may 
be increased 

But the Fed is not 
Eisenhower's 


at all sure that 
decision means a new 
wave of speculation. It feels that busi 
ness activity is due for a leveling-off after 
list year’s steep rise. If this takes place 
m the next few weeks, the Fed will 
make a definite shift toward ease. 

Capital spending. Decisions have al 
ready been made about the big project 
to be started between now and Election 
Day. ‘These will not be markedly in 
creased. But decisions are being made 
now on production equipment, tools 
and new construction to be installed in 
late 1957 and in 1958. The impact on 
these projects is solidly on the plus 
sid 

An Eisenhower victory in November 
would mean a continuation of the poli 
cies that have encouraged invest 
ment the past three years: increased 
depreciation allowances, increased loss 
carry-overs, gradual elimination of the 
double tax on and easic1 
1ules on accumulation of corporate sur 
The President favors a cut in 
both the corporate tax rate and the 
middle and upper income tax brackets. 
\ll this makes it easier for corporate 
management to justify expansion 
¢ Most Encouraging—The greatest 
timulus will be in the industries that 


dividends, 


pluse 
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with 


oas 
and ga 


deal most closely 


public 


government 
railroads 
air transport, steel, aluminum, and the 
like. Particularly for these industries, the 
Kisenhower policy of minimum inter 
ference with business has given greater 
scope for the planning of private capital 
expenditures 

Take one key industry—clectric utili 
tics. It’s a group that depends heavih 
on the stock market in raising 
funds, and it’s the group most subject 
to federal regulation. After EKisenhow 
er’s heart attack, new orders for genera 
tors dropped like a lead weight; as he 
recovered, orders went to new 
now that he is back in the political 
picture as a candidate, they'll keep right 
cn booming 


utilities, oil 


new 


highs 


lll. More Action in Congress 


Jubilant Republicans in Congress re 
acted to Eisenhower's announcement 
by closing ranks in support of his legis 
lative Nixon set the 
when he predicted “President 
hower will be renominated by 
tion and he will be overwhelmingh 
reclected in November.”’ 

GOP lawmakers were ready to agree 
It means that the two months of wait 
and-see, which have stalled most of the 
President’s recommendations since the 
went to Congress early in January, ar 
over. 

GOP leaders triumphantly predict 
victories on issues that had seemed 
likely to go by default before Eisen 
hower put himself back in active lead 
ership of the party 
¢ Name Value—Republicans place a 
high value on Eisenhower's name at 
the head of the ticket. In Congress they 
are, almost to a man, unabashed rider 
of Eisenhower's coattails—and happy to 
be. The few exceptions, such as Sen 
ate Minority Leader William F’. Know 
land, are expected to swallow their dif 
ferences with the President until after 
Election Day 

Without 


program ton 
Kisen 


acclama 


Kisenhower, the Republ 
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front would have dissolved, 
with candidates jockeying for personal 
idvantage, issuc. Now that 
they having the magi 
name on the ballot, most of them figure 
that the greatest political advantage lies 
in backing him all the way 
¢ Democrats’ Spot—Democrats reacted, 
too—but not with jubilation, They set 
task that scems po 
ill but impossible—to breathe 
vote-getting glamor into fa 
offset the President's 
personal popularity. Mhey are caught in 
1 painful squeeze 

e ‘They 
howe! 


Call solid 


issue by 
count on 


tled grimly to a 
litically 
cnough 


imiliar issues to 


wreck Eisen 
program for fear of being la 
Ihey re 


score d 


don't dare 
beled a do-nothing Congress 
how Harry ‘Truman 
gainst Republicans on that charge in 
1948, and they to face 
uch an cpithet themselves. 

e ‘They are aware of what 
labor's political strategists disclosed at 
the AFL-CIO meeting in Miami last 
month 
lar with the rank and file in both par 
ties 
¢ Their Issues—This leaves the Demo 
crats with the problem of making the 
most of what they see as the Admini 
weak spots. And that fact will 
behavior of Congress for 


member 


have no desire 


union 


Eisenhower's policies are popu 


tration : 
dominate the 
the coming month 

Foreign affairs. Democratic attack: 
on Secy. of State John Dulle 
will be stepped up in the hope of mak 
ing a general charge of mismanagement 
stick. The Democrats can’t attack the 
Administration's basic policies 
for these ar 
man-Acheson doctrines 

Furthermore, Eisenhower lia 
enormously from his handling of for 
cign relations, beginning with peace im 
Korea and down through hi 
tional atomi 
turn to active political leadership mean 
1 fresh start in Congres for one ot 
his January recommendations—that the 
U.S. back the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) to police 


boster 


however 
largely extensions of Tru 


‘ | 
gaAincd 


miterna 


energy program Hlis re 
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world fair-trading rule Its chance of 
—— is cnormously improved 

While Ewenhower has largely neu 
tralized foreign affairs as an issue at 
he has ilso piled up good will 

Opinion among our allies 
favored Stevenson in 1952, but it has 
wung strongly behind Eisenhower since 
he took office Most ilhies feel safer 
vith American opinion relatively united 
behind Eisenhower in support of pres 

than they would if the 
deeply divided bolder 


horn 


ibroad 


nt poli i 
{is vo 
policies 


over 
Businessmen in government. Eisen 
own sharp sense of what con 
proper conduct in public office 
hown by his quick reaction to the 
nll lobbving charge 

to Democrati hopes on this 

Ne rtheles the issu 
of their best 
will 


sharpen 


hye VCT 
fiftite 


I is the strongest 


may 
cmerge as one vote-getters 
Democrat 

hie ring tr 
that 
have unduly influenced policy decisions 
ind have at 


push Congressional 
claims 


businessmen 


up their 
under kisenhower 
times mixed personal and 
public business 

Hlere, the 
pretty muc h 
thunder Under 
Brownell and his 
watchdog, Stanley N 


Administration has 


Antitrust and antimerger 
Administration 
tolen the 


ilready ha 
opposition 
Atty Herbert 
chief antitrust 
Barn the 
wtive 


idiministration 


(en 


been 


mor than recent 


Democratic 
hisenhower wants 
more money for thes and 
ww he likely to get it 


Defense. Spending is 


programs, 


ilready sched 
| for a slow nse, from $34.5-billion 
it least 6-billion over the next 
everal year he is mostly to 
pay for the t guided missiles and 
jet aircraft 
trol, thi 
defended 
nerease the 
in the 


h ves 


mcrease 
newes 
Vith 
program 


| ise nhower 
will be 


in con 
successfully 
iwainst Democratic efforts to 
dollar outlay sharply. But 
campaign, Democrats will push 
that we are falling behind the 
Russian 

aid. It’s a 
| iscnhower s 


Farm whether 
announcement will block 
Senate 
supports onto 
bank 
much care 
either way, 
they figure on picking up farm votes 
lhey don’t expect their biggest gains 
electoral votes to be in 
farm states such as lowa and Kansas, 
vith their traditional commitment to 
the Republicans. Rather, they figure 
on picking up enough farm votes in 
such as Michigan, 
Ohio, and New York, to bag some of 
these prizes 

But an Eisenhower victory in No- 
will mean that 90% supports, 
even if they get new life this year, 
won't stick 

Spending. It's probably too late to 


toss up 


1) price supports in the 
Democrats have tied 90° 
the Admunistration’s 
they 


whether he vetoes or signs 


own soil 


proposals, and don't 


in terms of 


industrial states, 


vernber 
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Administration's school 
program, but Eisenhower's 
strengthened hand will give 
fresh impetus to his road bill, to his 
recommendations for increased health 
research spending, and to other pro- 
grams that will mean a bigger dollar 
outlay 

Taxes. Now that they sce the whites 
of Kisenhower’'s eves 


save the 
struction 


con- 


newly 


Democrats 
talk of a tax cut for lower income 
brackets, to be paid for by killing the 
tax policies established by the Adminis- 
tration in the Revenue Act of 1954. 
But Eisenhower will not have much 
trouble holding the tax line; he can 
ilways win enough conservative Demo 
crats to his side on this issue. If busi 
ness definitely course, 
there will be a bipartisan push to cut 
taxes, and Eisenhower is likely to take 
the lead himself 

Labor policies. One of the biggest 
changes m Washington 
takeover 
gence of labor leaders 


may 
revive 


turns down, of 


Kisen 
has been the submer 
Where thev once 
commanded attention, front and center, 
they come and go now like hundreds of 
other men with business in Washington 
An Kisenhower victory would mean that 
labor would continue to look on from 
the outside 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell would 
tay on. He is a political asset to Repub 
licans; as long as wages and employment 
tay high, he can talk up prosperity as 
in issue, without being open to direct 
ittacks from the labor leaders 
troublesome problem on 
the labor front in the next five years is 
likely to be union demands for a shorter 
vork week. The insistence with which 
these demands are pressed will be influ 
enced by whether the Republicans o1 
in power. Opening 
up this relatively new would be 
easier for the unions if the Democrats 
had the White House. But it does vio 
lence to the more conservative Repub 
Under the Republicans, the 
could expect neutrality at 
more likely hostility, toward this 


ICE 
howe r 


The most 


the Democrats are 
issue 


lican ideas 
unions 
best, 
ISSuc 

Perhaps most crucial for day by day 
relations is the likelihood of five 
more years in which government policy 
will be to keep hands off labor disputes 
Chis Eisenhower policy already has 
pushed both management and labor 
negotiators toward a habit of more real 
istic bargaining 

Politically, little change in labor's 
legal status is likely—or would be likely; 
for that matter, under a Democratic 
Administration. The Taft-Hartley Act 
has enough supporters in both parties 
to keep it on the books; minor technical 
amendments will be a little more likely 
under Eisenhower than under a Demo 
cratic President. And the wave of state 
right-to-work laws has probably already 
reached its peak 


labor 


Benson Shoots 


His targets: senators who 
favor textile quotas, oppose 
his farm program. Ammuni- 
tion: cotton exports. 


(he Agriculture Dept. moved this 
week to push bulging U.S. cotton sur- 
pluses into world markets Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra Benson announced that after 
Aug. | all grades of U.S. cotton will 
be sold abroad at competitive prices 

There are two reasons for Benson’s 

He is attempting to 
¢ Build backing in Congress for 
the Administration's flexible farm price 
support program. 

¢ Head off a threatened imposition 
by Congress of cotton textile import 
quotas 
¢ Domestic Punch—Putting U.S. cot- 
ton into the world market probably 
won't make much of a dent in the mas- 
sive cotton surpluses. And the move is 
bound to have repercussions 
among cotton producers overseas (page 
125). But it does make politic al sense 

Ihe Administration's flexible price 
support program is in bad trouble in the 
Senate and the votes of the cotton state 
So Benson is 
going all out to court Southern senators 
with concessions on the level of the cot- 
ton price supports he would set under 
the flexible system, as well as with the 
export program. He also aims at split- 
ting an alliance that has formed be- 
tween cotton farmers and cotton textile 
manufacturers, both of whom are urg- 
ing tight import quotas on cotton tex- 
tiles. 
¢ Easier Way—Imposition of quotas by 
Congress would deal even harder a blow 
to U.S. foreign relations than will the 
pushing of U.S. cotton exports, the 
State Dept. feels. Quotas laid down by 
Congress would strike at the roots of 
the Eisenhower policy of freeing world 
trade from governmental restrictions. 
They would take foreign trade policy- 
making away from the Executive— 
where it has been since the beginning 
of the reciprocal trade program—and 
put it back in the Congress. And they 
would strike hard at Japan’s struggling 
economy, boosting the forces of neu 
tralism there. 

It’s easy to see why experts are skep 
tical that the export drive will reduce 
cotton surpluses. The surplus stock is 
expected to pass the 14-million bales 
mark by the end of this crop year. 
Competitive sales will be limited to 
l-million bales of low grade cotton 
until Jul. 1, and Benson's top target for 
foreign sales in the 12 months after 
Aug. 1, when the export program be- 


gins, is 5-million bales. Most experts 


move 


scrious 


senators will be decisive 
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doubt that figure will be reached with 
out touching off an international price 
War. 
¢ Bitter Charges—But foreign reaction 
is bound to be bitter. Egypt already has 
protested informally, and charges of 
“dumping” from other countries are 
inevitabl: Pakistan, Turkey, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Peru are all major cotton 
exporters 

Moreover, Benson’s move 
just as the Russians are offering to trade 
arms and capital goods for agricultural 
commodities—in particular for cotton. 


has come 


Tobacco Men Challenge 
Latest Cancer Tie-In 


Dr. Evarts A. Graham, nemesis of the 
cigarette industry, is back again with 
additional ibout the tie be- 
tween tobacco and lung cancer 

Graham is the man experi- 
ments with producing skin cancer in 
mice by using tobacco tars touched off 
the big cancer scare—with a resultin 
drop in cigarette sales—back in 1958 
(BW —Dec.5'53,p58 He returned to 
his theme this week in a speech in 
St. Louis, to tell of his continuing ex 
periments. The results, he claims, are 
even more damning 
* Claims—Graham evidence 
lies in broader and longer tests. In the 
original experiments, he found that by 
painting his mice “three times a week 
with tar collected from smoke obtained 
from cigarettes smoked by a laboratory 
machine, with one year of painting we 
were able to produce cancer in 44% 
of 81 mice.” Criticized for using only 
one strain of mice, Graham used addi- 
tional Again,” he “we 
got the same sort of results in the same 
frequency.” Experiments on the ears 
of rabbits confirmed his findings, he 
Sai\ 


evidence 


whose 


SdV5 his 


strains SaVS, 


His comment on others who have 
carried on the same experiment with- 


out producing experimental cancers: 
“They did not paint their animals for 
a long enough time.” 

¢ Rebuttal—This time the cigarette in- 
dustry ready for Graham—thanks 
mainly to the fact that his original 
charges led to the setting up of in- 
dustrywide Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee two years ago. TIRC—which 
has spent some $84,000 in research 
on cancer and tobacco since then, has 
another $355,000 earmarked—produced 
contrary evidence based on some British 
experiments. And it asked for “‘precise 
answers” about the way in which the 
Graham experiments were performed. 
Its comment: “Doctors and scientists 
have often stressed the many pitfalls 
present in all attempts to apply flatly 
to humans any findings resulting from 
animal experiments.” 


Was 
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They Couldn't Deny the Boom 


After months of study, Democratic-led committee on 
Economic Report admits that under Republicans business has 


prospered. 


A Democrati 
mittee decided this weck, after a month 
of hearing witnesses and studying testi 
mony, that it couldn't find much 
wrong with the economy. It had to 
admit that business has been booming 
under a Republican Administration. And 
although it did foresee some tapering 
off of the boom this year, the commit 
tee did find the outlook good 

These were the findings that came 
from the Joint Committce on the Eco 
nomic Report 

Ihe committee’s Democratic mem 
bers could not deny the presence of the 
They had to content themselves 


Congressional com 


boom 
with 

¢ Pointing out that 1955's rate of 
economic growth couldn't be main 
tained in 1956—chiefly because the 
economy is bumping against the ceil 
ing 

¢ Chiding the Administration for 
not using all the means at its disposal 
to develop the country’s 
economic potential 

e Criticizing the 
top economist on the 


Maxi 


Administration 
ground that 
he did not cooperate with the commit 
tee. 
¢ Extra $5-Billion—The way the joint 
committee sees it, the rates of employ 
ment and use of industrial capacity are 
running so high that they will hold back 
expansion and output growth in 1956 
But it does say that glowing talk in 
the President’s Economic Report of the 
nation’s position “‘on the threshold of 
a $400-billion gross national product”’ 
suggests that the Administration is aim 
ing at too low a target; if the full po 
tential of the nation’s business 
developed, the U.S. could 
GNP of $405-billion in 1956 

However, the committee did recog 
nize that pushing ahead is not so impor 
tant as holding the economic line wher 
it is. With the economy on a high pla 
teau, the challenge of 1956, according 
to its unanimous finding, “is one of ad 
justing to a sustainable pattern 
of balanced growth—to a rate consist 
ent with rising productivity and growth 
in the labor force, avoiding inflation on 
the one hand and renewed recession on 
the other.” 
¢ Three Twists—The committee's cight 
Democrats spelled out, in supplemental 
reports, what they deemed inadequacies 
in the President's economic report and 
in his programs for achieving growth 
and stability 

The Republicans, in 


wer 


i( hieve i 


more 


their 


supple 


mental views, took time to assert that 
private enterprise is the bulwark of the 
economy and that the country must 
not rely on the federal government as 
a primary economic driving fore 

And the committee's staff, in its find 
ings, warned that a $400-billion GNP 
in 1956 would involve a lower rate of 
use of resources for the year as a whole, 
compared with the rate during the 
second half of last year. A $405-billion 
GNP would be a better goal, the staff 
But they saw no change in fiscal 
policy “in the interests of stabilization” 
in the President's economic report. 
And so, they said, “Before Congress ad 
journs it should be possible, on the 
basis of actual developments, to deter 
mine whether economic stability re 
quires a change in tax policy this 


said 


yeal 
¢ Hot Target—The hottest licks the 
Democrats could make were aimed at 
Chmn. Arthur Burns, of the Council 
of Economic Advisers (page 70). He 
earned their ire by his “reluctance to 
discuss fully and freely for the record 
the implications and assumptions of 
the President's economic report.” 
Burns had asked that no transcript 
be made of his testimony so that the 
anonymity of his office would be pro 
tected. He says that, as a member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, he 
testify for the without 
becoming an advocate of the Presi 
dent’ program Once a 
member becomes a public spokesman 
for the Administration,” he says, “his 
objectivity in handling economic facts 
may be impaired.” 
¢ No Policy—Burns told the commit 
tee’s Chmn. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) a few 


weck 


cannot record 


ccoconomu 


ago that while some former chair 
men of the Council of Economic Ad 
visers had testified freely before the 
committee, others hadn't, and the 
question of whether they should had 
settled. So the committes 
went along, reluctantly, with Burns’ 
request. But this week, Douglas wrote 
to Burns telling him that the policy 
of making no transcript of the council 
chairman's testimony is a “blow to 
smooth operations of the government 
agency , 

Douglas also charged Burns with 
being inconsistent in making political 
speeches and giving newspaper inter 
views defending Administration fiscal 
policy, but at the same time being un 
willing to have a confidential trans« ript 
made of his testimony 


not been 
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SUNOCO’S new pump, with octane selector dial on the side, is set to sell 


Gas as Hot as You Want 


Something new cropped up on the 
Blue Sunoco gasoline pump this week 
ibove). It 

if wel hi 
rad if 
chiltere 


picture i gauge that gives a 
dittcrent 
tank—at five 
Sun Oil Co. has started 
xpermmenting with its new pump at 17 
in Orlando, Fla 
lhis would be a bold 


marketing for an 


choiwe of five 
gasoline for his 
nt price 


zi tutions 
cnough ven 
ture im @a oil com 
pan But Sun has for vears proudly 
tuck to its on und the 
(rlande experiment represents the 
ditching of a 


poli 


grade of gas 


time-honored company 

lhe new pump has a dial on the side 
that controls the amount of high-octane 
that go 
f regular gas It 
vcd the 
iin re 
flow through separate 
the other, to the nozzle, and are mixed 
¢ 100-Octane-Plus—On the new pump’s 
Sun has dubbed its regular Blue 
Sunoco as Blue Sunoco 200. Krom 
there, the grades move up to Sunoco 
10 0, 230, and 250. Sun says its 250 
than 100-octane—prob- 
gas on 
in slow 
grade, and the total 
Blue 200 and 
spread between most 


omponent into each gallon 


draws the base gas 
blending agent from separate 
tank Ihe 


und storage two 


insicle 


ig 


rade i more 
ibly the first 
the market 
tage for 
pread between 

| ¢ Ihe 


regular ind 


such automobile 
Retail prices rise 
cach 
Sunoco 
premium gasolines runs 
ibout 3¢ a gal 

« The Sun's 


Reason own ¢ xplanation 
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for it that whil 
higher-compression 


move 1S new cars with 


engines require 
higher octane gas, there are still plenty 
on the 
top grades 


Interested 


of car road that don’t need the 
trace 
give Sun’s argument a slightly different 
twist. Sun's policy of 
they has cost the company 
iles in the cream-of-the-crop market 

oOwner#rs whose high powered cars need 


bystanders m_ the 
one-grade gas, 


Say, some 


souped-up gas 
isn't the best 
in today’s upgrading economy, 
Phe figures over the past 

to the growing 
importance of high-test gas. In 1950, 
premium accounted for 28.1% of total 
motor gasoline 


Selling gas on 
tact 


observers feel 


price 


five vears testify slowly 


sales volume. Last vear, 
it was up to 31.4% And National 
News, a McGraw-Hill pub 
estimates that this 
represent 35.7% of 
45% of 
ire premium gas consumers 
¢ Competition’s Push—All gasoline 
marketers are feeling the goad of com 
petition these days. Petroleum Week, 
mother McGraw-Hill publication, says 
estimates of increased gas demand for 
invwhere from 3.4% to 
ahead of last vear; stocks, 


= oy 
4 


Petroleum 
lication year pre 
total 


1956 cars 


mium will 


sales—because some 


this vear run 
5 ' or 6% 
meanwhile, are up 

Skeptics in the trade 
flaws in Sun's experiment 
owner! 


find a few 
The aver 
little about 
gasoline octane needs, and the 


age car knows very 


his car's 


average gas station operator isn’t an 
expert, either. 

Sun is providing its test stations with 
leaflets to educate the motorist. If it 
moves in on the vari-octane pump in a 
big way, it will have to educate the gas 
retailer, too. 

Other gas refiners are watching Or 
lando with great interest. If Sun dis 
covers that the motorist wants more 
grades than the two that most com 
panies offer, a lot of people in the in 
dustry may have to do some fast step- 
ping 


Sudden Squeeze 


New York banks, nation’s 


big lenders, short of 


run 


credit through unexpected by- 
product of Fed policy. 


Banking experts in the past few weeks 
have begun scratching their heads over 
an unexpected byproduct of the Federal 
Reserve's tight meney policy 

Although the Fed has decided not to 
increase the pressure it has been putting 
on the banking system (BW—Feb.18 
56,p31), things haven't worked out 
that way for the big city banks, espe 
cially the New York banks. They have 
found themselves squeezed harder than 
ever 

According to the banks, if they don’t 
get some relief soon, they will have to 
tighten up drastically on their loan 
policies. And if that happens, every cor- 
porate treasurer will feel the cftects 
within weeks—because New York is 
the money center of the country 
¢ How It Happened—What has hap- 
pened is this: In the course of tighten- 
ing up credit, the Federal Reserve has 
pushed up the rate on Treasury bills 
(the shortest-term government paper). 
And with bills vielding well over 2%, 
more and more corporations are pulling 
their money out of the banks to invest 
in bills. 

From the corporations’ standpoint 
this makes sense. There's always a 
ready market for bills, which makes 
them practically the equivalent of cash. 
When a treasurer can get 2% or better 
on bills, he naturally will want to keep 
his liquid assets in this form, instead of 
letting them ride as demand deposits 
with a bank. Under the law, banks 
can’t pay interest on demand deposits, 
and so cash kept in that form earns its 
owner nothing 

But what is good from the corpora- 
tions’ viewpoint is poison for the big 
city banks. The bulk of their deposits 
is made up of corporate funds, and 
when the corporations start switching 
into bills the banks lose deposits. This, 
in turn, shrinks the banks’ lending 
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power because the amount of credit a 
bank can extend depends oa the funds 
it can attract to it in deposits 

hus, the pull of high bill rates has 
distorted the whole financial structure. 
And the situation has been worsening 
since the beginning of the year as cor- 
porations have drawn down their de 
posits still further to pay first quarter 
dividends and bond interest. 
¢ Where Money Goes—On Jan. 4, 
total demand deposits in 15 New York 
banks totaled $22.7-billion. Last week, 
the total was down to $21.1-billion—a 
drop of $1.6-billion in six weeks. Other 
cities, particularly Chicago also experi 
enced some decline. But New York was 
by far the hardest hit 

While this was happening, corpora 
tions were holding some $15-billion of 
the $21-billion in Treasury bills out 
standing. Some corporations—GM, for 
example—hold more bills in their port 
folios than the Fed itself does 

Larger corporations also have been in 
vesting heavily in the short-term com 
mercial paper offered by the major 
finance companies. And bankers are not 
inclined to relish the irony of the fact 
that the finance companies are selling 
commercial paper in such 
mainly because they can’t 
much as they would like 
banks 

he big finance companies, in fact, 
are now tailoring their paper to the re 
quirements of the big corporate lend 
ers. For example, they will issue paper 
for 27 days, 35 davs, or for whatever 
pe riod a corporate lender wants to put 
its temporarily idle cash to work 
¢ Tight Spot— According to at least one 
New York banker, all this has put the 
banks in a critical spot. “We are no 
longer able to provide the credit essen 
tial to growth,” he declares. “‘Unless our 
rescrves through deposits or 
Fed assistance we will have to practice 
really rigorous birth control on loans.” 

or the present, there is no sign that 
the Fed intends to give the New York 
banks anv help. As the money mana 
gers see it, a high short-term rate is an 
unavoidable part of their policy of keep 
ing a tight rein on credit during the 
busine ss boom 

Vhere’s a possibilitv, though, that the 


volume 
borrow as 
from the 


Increase 


Fed might cut the reserve requirements 


for New Chicago banks 
These have to keep 
reserve balances (in the form of deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Banks) equal 
to 20% of deposits. Banks in other big 
cities have an 18% requirement 

¢ Little More Cash—Fliminating the 
differential wouldn’t ‘take all the 
sure off the New York banks; the drain 
of corporate deposits into bills won't 
stop until the bill rate goes back below 
| hy But requirements 
would ease the pressure for a while at 
least 


York ind 


two cities now 


pres 


lower 


rescrve 
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Signs of Atomic Plenty 


Eisenhower's huge offer of uranium to foreign countries 
is a sure indicator that our military needs are more than amply 


filled. 


Pres. Eisenhower's allotment of a big 
new supply of fissionable uranium for 
peaceful uses of atomic cnergy has set 
off major repercussions in diplomatic 
and business circles. 

Diplomats and businessmen alike 
find that the most significant point in 
the President's action was the amount 
of material diverted from the U.S. 
atomic stockpile for military uses 

There are several ways to 
the significance of this 40,000 kg 
(88,184 lb.) of uranium-235. For one, 
the Atomic Energy Commission's chair 
man, Lewis L. Strauss, set 
$l-billion. Other experts pointed out 
that its fuel value is equivalent to mor 
than 100-million tons of coal, sufficient 
to fuel electric generating plants with a 
total capacity of several million kilo 
watts 

Again, it would take 2.5-million tons 
of raw uranium ore of the average grade 
mined in the U.S. to provide 40,000 
kg. of U-235 
¢ Supply Lines, Too—Thus the impli 
cation of atomic plenty is plain. Clearly, 


measure 


its value at 


we now have more than enough U-235 
and the manmade fissionable 
plutonium, for all current 
And the atomic supply line: 
from ore final 
must be in excellent shape. ‘Th 
allocation for non-military 
would be inconceivable under 
circumstances 

There’s little illocation 
timed to Russian 
boasts of progress in developing atomi 
And it’s more than 
dence that negotiations wer 
this week on an international 
under United Nations sponsorship, to 
idminister world development of peace 
ful uses of atomic energy. The Ru 
sians have stalled these negotiations so 
far by insisting that the 
agency be directed by the 
Council and thus be 
Soviet veto 
¢ For Five Years—Half the U.S 
tion of U-235 has 


foreign us 


material, 
military 
needs 
sources to processing, 
huge 
purpose ’ 


inv other 


doubt the 


was counter recent 


weapons 1 comel 
resumed 


IweNc' 


proposed 
Securit 
subject to a 


illoca 
been set aside for 
either in research or power 
generating facilities. This 20,000 keg 
is in addition to another 200 kg. al 
ready allotted from U.S. stocks for for 
projects. Some expert 
illotments should be enough 


cign research 
feel these 
to meet most forcign demands for the 
next five vears or so. Thus it seem 
clear the U.S. i: prepared to go it alone 
in promoting international atomic de 


if the 


velopment along peaceful line: 


Russians plan to sabotage a cooperative 
international effort 

Che implications to American busi 
nessmen, particularly those who want 
to sell atomic equipment abroad, are 
even more apparent 

This removes the largest 
roadblock to foreign sales,” says onc 
equipment maker. “Every time we 
talked to a prospective foreign buyer, 
the negotiations ended abruptly when 
he asked if the U.S. would supply the 

fucl. We simply did not know 
the answer. Now we es . 

No one is expecting to fill his order 
books with foreign accounts in a hurry 
The new uranium allotment is to be 
sold or leased abroad. The government 
still has to spell out the exact terms of 
such sales or leases. There is little doubt 
that the government will continue to 
insist on a formal agreement with any 
nation wishing to obtain this uranium, 
and such negotiations usually take 
months 
¢ Enriched—Any shipment abroad will 
certainly of enriched uranium 
That is, uranium containing U-238 plus 
more than the natural content of 0.7% 
of U-235. The amount of the U-235 
content will depend on type of reactor 
for which it is intended. The govern 
ment will impose no limitation on the 
of U-238 to be shipped, ap 


singl 


ifomiu 


consist 


quantities 
parently 
U.S been concentrat 
ing on reactors using enriched fuels be 
cause of the and 
operating features that such machines 
natural uranium reactors 
Kingdom and Belgium, 
imple supplies of uranium 
but little capability for enriching it, are 
natural fuels. Up to 
their salesmen have had an edge 
in the international market 
there was no indication 
government 
uranium 
* Domestic Angle—Th« 
U-235 to he 
caused a much smaller ripple in busi 
An official of a company 
planning to build a big atomic power 
plant explains why 


builders have 


idvantages in size 
enjov over 
The United 


whi h have 


concentrating on 
now 
because 
whether our 
would release enriched 
20,000 kg. of 


leased to domestic users 


1K circles 


“The government already had set up 
1 procedure under which vou could get 
1 license to build an atomic plant. Cer 
tainly it followed that the 
which i 
fuel 
it is reassuring to know 


fuel is available already.” 


government 
the only supplier of atomic 
But 


o much 


would supply it to a licensee 
that 
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Strafing the Plane Makers Profits 


@ Rep. Hebert’s House subcommittee measures the 
gap between price paid by the U.S. and cost to the maker. 


@ Industry leaders deny their charges are excessive. 
They hint that the probe is just politics, with them in the middle. 


@ It’s possible that the hearings will result in new 
controls. But some think the guided missile and jet probe may 


cause Hebert’s quiz to get lost. 


bor the past two weeks, the aircraft 
industry been on the griddle as 
investigators Took into 
illegedly excessive profits by the manu- 
facturers on military contracts 
\ House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. F. Edward 
Hlebert (D-La.) has been meeting al 
most daily to hear top industry of 
explain defense profits and tell 
how their companies look financially 
Savs Hlebert: “We want to find out 
vhat the gap is between the amount 
paid for military aircraft by the govern 
ind the actual cost of those 
planes to the We want to 
find out if the companies are making 
fair profit or if the 
paving 


has 
Congr ssional 


hel 


nent 


OMmpanie } 


government 1s 
too much.” 

¢ Missile Speedup—But while Hebert 
investigation 


wishes his many of his 


Democratic colleagues 
mg off in 


nabbing 


im Congress are 
mother direction. They're 
bigger headlines with their 
probe into the alleged U. S. lag behind 
the Russians in guided missiles and jet 
urcraft. They're pushing for a step-up 
in the ind plane projects 

Some observers feel—or at least hope 
that thi Hebert’s 
investigation, the 
huffle 
subcom- 
con- 
1 defense against 
profits and a 
larger And it has 
dirty linen—or what might 
linen—put on the line lor 


rissile 


may overshadow 
md that 
profit probe will get lost in the 
Indeed up to 
mittee 


Tha 
1ESive 


maybe 


now the 


findings have not been 
It has heard 
the harge of 
plea for 
een some 
be dirty 


CXCCSsive 


carnings 


1} ice 

North American Aviation’s president, 

}. L.. Atwood, compared his company’s 

proht on the 
vears to the national manu 
of 6.4%. He said 
military maker's profits are 
justified the industry's 
unusual business risks.” 

Boeing Airplane Co.'s president, 
William M. Allen argued that bigger 
profits should be allowed on military 
contracts. He said Boeing has 
plowed back 70% of its earnings, com- 


gross sales over 


t ming 
facturing average 
plane 


considering 


pl til 
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pared to the general industry average of 
45%. 

Glenn L. Martin Co.'s president, 
George M. Bunker, said that Korean 
defense contracts pulled his company 
out of the red. Right now, 99.7% of 
Martin's production is for the govern 
ment; in 1952 the rate was only 69.5% 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.'s 
vice-president, Arthur F. Flood, de 
fended Fairchild’s bonus program 
Congressional that 
fabulous” bonuses have been charged 
to the government 

Grumman Aircraft 
Corp.’s president, A. Swirbul, 
idmitted that past six years 
the company has charged the govern- 
ment $688,403 for dues and contribu 
tions it made to educational and 
charitable organizations 

By the end of next week, spokesmen 
from the 15 largest plane makers will 
have heard. At that time, the 
subcommittee will recess for a couple 


igainst criticism 


Engineering 
I con 
over the 


been 


of weeks, then summon Pentagon of 
ficials to justify the government's 
policy in negotiating contracts and in 
the subsequent review of profits that 
comes in renegotiation proceedings 

¢ Talk of Politics—It's still too early 
to tell how the investigation will come 
ll, it will affect detens« 
profits Most aircraft 
makers tend to dismiss the Democrati 
as being politically 


out—how, if at 


ontractors’ 
controlled probe 
They consider the 
part of the 
on the 


inspired investiga 
attack 
Administration and its alleged 
The aircraft 
industry just happens te be caught in 
the line of fire. Privately, most Defense 
Dept. officials go along with this view 

But it’s possible that will see 
some new legislative proposals coming 
out of the which will hit 
military procurement practices (Among 
the likely proposals 

New uniform standards on negotiated 
contracts, setting forth profit allowances 
based on a weighted average of returns 
on both volume and _ private 
capital invested 


tion clection-veat 


favoritism toward business 


you 


hearings, 


sales 


Tighter restrictions on how much 
overhead charges—such as bonuses, 
advertising costs, and contributions— 
can be = Se off as costs by com- 
panies doing the bulk of their business 
for the government 

One of the Hebert subcommittce’s 
major objectives is to develop a firm 
yardstick to measure defense profs. 
But there’s no ready answer. The Air 
Force, for instance, steers clear of 
spelling out its target for a “reasonable” 
profit allowance. Says one procurement 
official: “You'd be a dead pigeon im 
your negotiations if you stated a de- 
finite figure.” The Air Force is now 
working up a study, however, to show 
average profits earned on its contracts. 
Presumably, this will be made public 
later on in the hearings 
¢ Gross Sales—The aircraft companies 
contend that return on gross sales is 
the most meaningful measure of profit. 
Using this yardstick, the industry 
averaged 2.5% on defense contracts 
since World War II. During the same 
period, the aircraft makers figure that 
General Motors realized an 8.15% 
return on sales, du Pont 17.14%, 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 11.88%, and 
U. S. Steel 5.88% 

But Congressional critics—and the 
Renegotiation Board—play down the 
importance of relating profits to sales 
in military aircraft production. Their 
stand is that most of the producers’ 
plant and equipment is government- 
owned. For instance, 80% of Bocing’s 
facilities and 77% ot North American’s 
belong to the Air Force 

So, the say, return on net 
worth is a more significant measure of 
profits. Based on this measure, Boeing’s 
1954 net profit amounted to 45% of 
its net North American’s to 
34.1% 

* Rapid Growth—Th« 
however, claim that return on net 
worth is not a fair criterion either. 
(heir argument is that this doesn’t re 
flect such factors as (1) a company’s 
technical knowhow; (2) the industry’s 
feast or famine aspects and the result 
ing low net worth in relation to produc- 
tion requirements; the 
industry's rapid growth, which makes 
its net worth not casily comparable 
with older, more stabilized industries. 

In the Boeimg case now being ap- 
pealed to the U. S. ‘Tax Court, the 
Renegotiation Board ruled that the 
company made $9.8-million m= exces- 
sive profits before taxes from 1952 Air 
Force contracts. The board concedes 
that its decision was based largely on 
government-ownership of 80% of 
Boeing's plant and equipment 


cntics 


worth 


iircraft makers, 


md = (3) 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 


ne 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 


Pace-Setter in Lubrication 


A familiar sight to air travelers at airports from 
coast-to-coast is the green and white Sinclair truck 
dispensing aircraft oil. In the last five years major ait 
liners lubricated exclusively by Sinclair have carried 
about 50 million passengers, and flown almost 900 mil 


lion miles—or 36,000 times around the world! 


The record speaks for itself. Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany Is One ot the lara st and most experienced sup 
pliers of aircraft oil to leading domestic airlines. Sin 


firsts As far 
back as 1923, the additive motor oil, Opaline F, was 


clair has a long record of in lubrication 


introduced for use in Model T Fords. The company 
also was the first to package motor oil in refinery- 


sealed containers. 


Continuing as a pace-setter, in 1950 Sinclair developed 


600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ 


Sinclair Litholine, a new multi-purpose grease. In the 
field of premium heat treating lubricants, Sinclair in 
troduced a new conce pt with the now widely used 
Sinclair Quenchol 500 oils. 

These 


have given the company its leadership More than 
$100,000,000 invested over the past five years in new 


are but a few of Sinclair's achievements which 


refinery facilities assure the quality of the products 


upon which this lead rship is based. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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d OSBOR™ 


oil 
M' IRE precise finishing of parts is vital 
to the continuing improvements in 


jet aircraft components Fuel pump ears, 


} 


shown above, are an examy le 


I nlike the original oily, kerosene type 


fuels, today's jet fuel has extremely low 


lubricating quality. Brushing to remove 


burrs blend surfaces and edges of reeth 


is an important early step in producing the 
micro-finish that permits fuel pump gears 


to run at spec is to 4500 rpm, un ler pres 


without lubrication 


luc ing torque, 


sures to YOU pst 
Higher finishes are also re 


eatly increasing equipment service life 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis can point 
out ways to improve your finishing opera- 
tions. Ask about it today Write The Osk rn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-74, 5401 
Hamilon Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


Osho Brushes 


BRUSHING METHODS ¢ POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES ¢ FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Prefab housing has breached another 
wall in its fight to get inside the build- 
ing codes. ‘The New Jersey Appellate 
Div. ruled that municipalities could not 
ban prefabs that measured up to the 
codes for conventional building 

r : 
The growing season. Natural gas pipe- 
line expansion between Texas and New 
York, to cost $38.5-million, is planned 
by Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. The Houston company has asked 
FPC approval. . . . Boeing Airplane Co. 
expects to spend $73.5-million on new 
plant and equipment in the next three 
years. 
7 
Baby, it’s cold up there. Such is the 
plaint of Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., which blames “poor auto selling 
weather” for the shutdown of its plants 
in Windsor and Oakville, in Ontario. 

a 
Economic barometer readings. The 
National Assn. of Purchasing Agents 
reports that industrial business activity 
tended to level off in February, as it 
had the month before. . . . January 
new orders for machine tools totaled 
$!18-million, almost double the vear 
before month, but well below the 
record of nearly $158-million set last 
December 

. 
ICC set its final seal on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific RR, approv- 
ing the financing of the “agreed sys- 
tem.” This clears the way for federal 
court hearings in St. Louis, with an 
O.K. expected that will end the road’s 
22-vear bankruptcy within 60 days 

+. 
A consent decree ended another civil 
mtitrust case (page 80) with three 
machine tool companies agreeing to 
license pate nts at reasonable fees. The 
way is now cleared for dropping of 
criminal charges iwainst the trio: 
Michigan Tool Co., National Broach 
& Machine Co ind Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co 
e 


Maryland’s brewery lobby triumphed in 
the legislature with the defeat of a bill 
that would have permitted Canadian 
controlled Carling Brewing Co. to set 
up shop in the state. Some observers 
think this “protectionist” victory will 
tend to discourage immigration of other 
out-state businesses 

* 
Sea-going piggyback service by the Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corp. has been ap 
proved by the ICC. The planned trailer 
service, between Newark, N. J., and 
Gulf ports, was opposed by the Atlanti 
Coast Line RR, which said Pan-Atlantic 
should be limited to conventional serv- 


Ices 
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* THE HOME * 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of Balance sheet of 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 December 31, 1955 


ADMITTED ASSETS ADMITTED ASSETS 

Lnited States Government Bonds . . - § 77.637,142.13 United States Government Bonds . . . $ 22.888.457.99 

"ES oe . 95.075.024.26 

Preferred and Common Stocks . . . .  219.808,155.25 > 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 32.579.563.90 I referred and Common Stocks. , ° 2,069,197,.25 

Investment in The Home Indemnity Cash in Office, Banks and ‘ 
Company .... ») 550.779.00 lrust Companies. . ae 1,943,795.59 


ee ee ° 20.960,652.10 


ON OS Ses Se a eee bs 7.042.990.7353 Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 

Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than 90 days due . . . . . 4.995.297. 14 
less than 90 days due . . ..... 22.943.969.87 Other 

Other Admitted Assets . . ..... 5.500.063.26 


Total Admitted Assets 


Admitted Assets . . . « 6 6 e 1.139.558.4383 
Total Admitted Assets . . 2. 6 64.596.955,50 


LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums $161.118.526.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 18,670,374,00 
\ npaid Losses and Loss bxpe noes . 46.490. 541.96 i npaid Losses and Loss | Apenmees . oe 22.127 S680 
Taxes Payable. . a eae 7.400.000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . ‘ . 2.153.366.39 
Dividends Declared . . . A 2.000,000,00 


ve an es . . . . . . . if 10 | 
Other Liabilities tats » ee $123.304.12 Other Liabiliti 520.4 


Taxes Payable. . . . is 6 . 804,000.00 


Reserves for Reinsurance . . 6 6 6 135,656.00 


5 > sttal Liabilities. . « © © 0 e 12. 030.888,47 
Total Liabilities. . . . © © « 9255,200,130.4/ Tota this 
[ee s+ ee ee ee ee ee 8 20.000.000,00 [nn + «oe @ Ore 0 6 6 8 6 &-8 1,500,000,00 
Surplus . x @.@) 0° Sa @ ne 229.851.949.953 Surplus — : wen a ZLOSBRO FOS 

Surplus as Regards Polieyholders . $249.851,949.93 Surplus as Regards Polieyholders , 255807003 


, ee ee Total . . 7, , woe 64.596,958,50 
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In any language TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING means high capacity! 


From Kalamazoo to Caleutta, the 
Torrington Needle Bearing is synony 
mous with high capacity in minimum 
pace at low coat, 

Che unique capabilities of the Needle 
Bearing have won it world-wide ac 
ceptance, established it as “standard 
equipment” in products made all over 
the globe. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing wins 
anti-iriction assignments in 80 many 
places because of its unusually compact 
design a full complement of free-run- 
ning rollers retained by a thin hardened 
shell which serves as the outer race. 


This design affords more lines of con- 
tact, and thus greater radial load 
capacity than other bearings of the 
same size. 

As important as the Needle Bearing 
itself is the knowledge and experience 
our Engineering Department places 
at your disposal. With thousands of 
successful applications behind them, 
Torrington engineers are eminently 
qualified to show you the benefits of 
Needle Bearings in your products. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog 
in Sweet's Product Design File—or write 
direct for a catalog. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
— Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 


(GO 


\\ aneervemsany 


Diatriet Offices and Distributors in Principa! Cities of United States and Canada 


= TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Needle + Spherical Roller « Tapered Rolier + Cylindrical Roller + Bail + Needle Rollers 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 
Give you these benefits 
@ low coefficient of starting and 

running friction 
@ full complement of rollers 


@ unequalled radial load 
capacity 


© low unit cost 
@ long service life 
® compactness and light weight 


eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 

@ permits use of larger and 
stiffer shafts 
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Factors favoring another GOP White House victory: 


No. 1 is Pres. Eisenhower’s tremendous personal popularity. After 
three years, he still stands very high with rank and file voters. 


Then, there are the times—peace with prosperity. The White House 
“ins” always benefit from such a situation. 


And then there’s the Democratic split—the old controversy between 
the right and left wings of the party, which put some Southern states in the 
GOP column in 1952. There’s a big question about Eisenhower strength in 
the South this year. But there’s an even bigger question te worry Northern 
Democrats. And that’s the threat of another third party movement growing 
out of the boiling controversy over ending racial segregation in the schools. 


That explains the betting odds, high on Eisenhower to win re-election. 
His decision to run again, even under the conditions he handed the public, 
has put Republican hopes way up. The business implications of another five 
years of relative political stability are clear (page 27). A boost in the busi- 
ness confidence is credited with a big part in the high level of business 
activity of the past year. 


There is only one real political uncertainty in the months ahead. 


The key is the President's future health—-how it holds up until the 
August nominating convention, through the ¢campaign, the period between 
Election Day and Inauguration, Jan. 20. Eisenhower himself recognizes this 
factor, and it raises a host of questions. Here are answers te some of the 
questions: 


If he has a serious setback before the conventien—Kisenhower will 
take himself out of the picture. 


If there’s illness or death after the nomination—each convention adopts 
a resolution on how a successor candidate is to be picked if this becomes 
necessary before Election Day. If there’s time, a new convention might be 
held. If time is short, the National Committee makes the pick. 


After Election Day, proceedure is less clear. There are laws and a few 
precedents with some bearing. But they leave room for debate and Congress 
may vote a clarification before this session adjourns. 


Take the period immediately after election. The voting Nov. 6 is not 
directly on the Presidential candidates but on their electors. The electors 
don’t meet actually to name the President until Dec. 17. If the top candidate 
died in this period, the electors presumably could name a President—pick- 
ing the vice-president or anyone else. 


Then, there’s another critical time. The Electoral College report doesn't 
go to Congress until the session opens in January. The House at that time 
accepts the report of the electors and gives the winner formal notification 
of election. The actual taking of office doesn’t come until Jan. 20. 


Democrats won't soft-pedal the health issue. They will play it up, using 
the line that Eisenhower can devote only part time to the job, while the 
problems that the office must deal with are full time problems. They will 
also train their fire on Eisenhower’s running mate. 
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Vice-Pres. Nixon will be the center of a new guessing game. The ques- 
tion, of course, is whether Eisenhower will pick him for the second term try. 


What Eisenhower had to say this week when he announced his own 
stand only added to the debate over Nixon’s status. Nixon’s critics were 
quick to read into the President’s remarks the implication that there will 
be a new Vice-Presidential candidate. Supporters, however, insist that the 
intent of Eisenhower was to make clear that the proper time to consider a 
running mate is after the convention makes its Presidential selection. 


— @— 
You can expect the Democrats to shift strategy—more to the left. 


The “moderation” policy of Stevenson was advanced last fall when the 
expectation was that Eisenhower's heart attack would take the President out 
of the 1956 race. It had the support of some of the key Southern leaders in 
both the House and the Senate. But now Northern elements in the party 
are forcing Stevenson further and further on the racial issue, and 
Eisenhower is in the race with his own “moderation” policies. 


Congress will get rolling within the next few weeks. The slow start— 
two months with little done—can be attributed to the political uncertainty 
that came with Eijgenhower’s Sept. 24 heart attack. That made problems 
for both sides. 


The Democratic majority now has to produce. The party’s strategy has 
been to offer substitutes for all major Eisenhower proposals—on such things 
as highway building, school aid, farm relief, foreign aid. But it has moved 
slowly, not putting through legislation of big importance. With only five 
months left at most, Democrats must make a record. 


Here’s a quick run-down of prospects on some major bills: 


Aid to school construction will be shelved. If the Democrats try to vote 
it, the racial issue will widen the party splits. 


Eisenhower's new Civil Rights Commission probably won't be voted, 
for the same reason that is blocking the school bill. 


A start will be made on a long-range highway program. But final action 
will come late in the session, due to the controversy over use taxes. 


Aid to depressed areas will be voted—a system of loans, grants, and 
incentives to private capital to build up new industries. 


Foreign aid will be continued. But there’s real doubt the Administra- 
tion will get an O.K. of its plans for long-term development commitments. 


There’s doubt about a new farm program this year, now that Eisen- 
hower has made it clear he will veto any plan for rigid 90% price props. 


Democratic thinking is that, politically, the party might be better off if 
it votes 90% and gets an Eisenhower veto on the record. Then, if there’s no 
legislation at all, the effort will be to blame the Republicans. 


Congress will vote more money for defense—for plane production and 
for missile development. The Pentagon is lifting some of its secrecy on the 
relative positions of the U.S. and Russia. It shows that Russia is out-produc- 
ing us in important plane categories. But what the Pentagon considers of 
more importance is that Russia is closing the quality gap, while pushing up 
her production. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 3, 1966, Issue—Business Week, 386 W. 42nd Ot, New York, N. Y. 





Rhapsody in Blue Chips 


Here’s the score to some fast music: 


So rapidly is our rate of industrial progress accelerating that 
the American standard of living is expected to increase by 


another 100 percent within the next twenty-five years, 


A successful performance at such a tempo will take 


some doing. Tuning up is a necessity. 


But, there’s no time to waste. The overture to this concert 


has already begun. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s experience in reducing costs with high-velocity 


metal turning and grinding equipment, 


the man who needs a new 
machine tool is already paying for it 


| JONES & LAMSON machine co + 503 CLINTON ST + SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 21 i 


Sleek styling starts with special steel: 


Photography turns chemist—helps produce tt. 


Fenders, hoods, roofs and side panels call for best 
quality steel—and the watchful eye of photography 
guards specifications and controls that quality. 


Car designers’ dreams come true only if steel forms 
well under the pressure of deep drawing operations, 
That takes a particular, high quality steel. 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich., unit 
of National Steel Corporation, makes this steel for the 
automobile industry. And to make sure of its high qual- 
ity they use photography. For example, during produc- 
tion, spectrograms show chemical make-up, insure the 
proper minute quantities of alloying elements. And pho- 
tomicrographs keep watch on the crystalline structure, 

Controlling quality is but one of the many ways pho- 
tography is working for industry today. In small busi- 
nesses and large it is aiding product design, simplifying 


At Great Lakes Steel a spectrogram is readied for reading in the 
densitometer — one of the tests that assure quality steel. 


production, creating sales, and expediting office routine. 

There are ways it can save time and cut costs for 
you. A few ways appear in the panel shown here. 
Check them over. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















To create in steel, the flowing lines of today’s cars, calls for metal of particular forming qualities, 


«and here are 16 basic places where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


C) Management 


holder reports 
Information distribution, Control and 


- Progress photos, Stock- 


Record preservation, 


Organization charts 


Administration — File debulking, Pur- 
e schedule, Office layout, Interior 


decoration, Form printing 


Public Relations—News releases, Insti- 
tutional, Community relations, Public 


Identification photos Job 
des« ription, Orientation, Payroll rece 


] Personnel 


ords. } mployee pe rsonnel rec ords, 


House organs, Health records, Bulletins 


Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, 
leaching, Reports, Fire prevention 


] Engineering — Drawings, Specification 


sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot 


r idiogr iphy 


() Production—Time study, Work meth- 
ods, Legible drawings, Schedules, 


Prox ess rex ords 


C2) Product Design & Development— 
Motion 


studies, Stress analysis, Performance 


Styling, Consumer testing 


studies 


0 Advertising Advertisement Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


(C) Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installa- 


tion photos, Training helps, Records 


C) Research—Reports, Flow studies, Proce 
ess charts, Library, Photomicrography, 
electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, 


high-speed motion pictures, etc, 


Testing & Quality Control —Test set- 
ups, Reports, Standards library, Radiog- 


raphy, Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution Inven- 
tory control, Damage records, Waybill 
duplicates, Flow layouts, Packing & 


loading rec ords 


Purchasing —Schedules, Duplicate en- 
gineering prints, Specifications, Come 


ponent selection, Source information 


C) Sales 


Portfolios, Dealer he Ips, Sales 
talks, Price & delivery information 


C) Plant Engineering & Maintenance— 


Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping 
& Wiring 
maintenance, Record debulking 


installations, Progressive 


Send for free booklet 


These books show how photography is 


being used today 


Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 


They are free. Write for the ones you want) 
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Like sprouts on a sturdy trunk, new mail 
order catalogue stores are the first physical 
igns that Montgomery Ward is ready to grow 
again 

Ward's new boss, John A. Barr (cover), 
picked expansion of the company’s catalogue 
tore business as the quickest and surest way 
to put to work the money laid up by his 
predece sor, Sewell Avery 

Ihe store in the pictures, at Des Plaines, 
Ill, shows that the new look at Ward's is 
more than just bricks and mortar. It is part 
of a two-year program that already has added 
about 358 such stores 

Changes are going on inside the stores, too, 
is Barr adds touches of color, new lighting 
effects, and more efhcient display methods. 


CATALOGUES are the all-important de- 
nominator in Ward's mail order business. 


First Signs of the New Tempo at 


YEAR AGO, things were in a ferment holders gave Wolfson three seats on improvement. Close on the heels of 
it Montgomery Ward & Co. the board (BW Apr.30°55,p28). Soon that announcement came news that 
l.. Wolfson, making his bid for ifter that meeting, Avery stepped down Ward's was moving ahead on _ its 
| of the big Chicago mail order harman, and Edmund A. Kridet italoguc tore expansion program 
was touring the country in a yned as president. John A. Bart pictures 

hight cover), who had been vice-president ¢ Repercussions—Now, as Ward’s nears 
\\ | management headed by nd secretary, took over as chairman’ the turn into it econd year under 
ll Avery, was making an unsu mcd president in May (BW—Mayl4 __ the new management, you can begin to 
ful fght against Wolfson’s attempt p30) count results of the policy reversal that 

t the compan taggering sys Ihe water-cooler crowd hardly had followed the top-level shakeup 
f electing director and was time to ask each other “What's the Just a few weeks ago, Wolfson re- 
ooing stockholders with a less company going to do?” before the igned as a director, announcing that 
ular proxy plea word trickled down that Amos Parrish his mission at Ward’s has been ac- 
l'vents were leading up to the crucial & Co. was studying store operation complished Last week, Alexander 
April annual meeting, when = stock with a view to recommendations for Rittmaster, a Wolfson lieutenant, also 
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CUSTOMERS from every income bracket pore over Ward's catalogue. Many want to compare prices before buying. 


CATALOGUES are key guide to merchandise 


helped by 


ontgomery Ward 


Only Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, of the 
Wolfson minority, retains her post on 


quit 


the board 
So, in 


the same 


effect, Barr is working with 
board Avery did. Six of the 
members predating Wolfson are still 
there: Avery himself, Barr, Philip R 
Clarke, Percy B. Eckhart, C. H. Shaver 
nd Solomon A. Smith. Those who were 
bumped for the Wolfson tro were 
David A. Crawford, George A. East 
ood, and Krider 

Despite his bowing out 
till holds a big block of stock 
strong about 


Wolfson 
und ha 


opinions management 
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morale of the 
greatest pitch in 
And observers on the 


According to him, the 
company 1s at its 
0 year inside 
ind outside cite a new aggressiven i 
ncw morak 
of the major dividends from the, shift 
it the top 

¢ Combination—W hether mn om 
thing alone | responsible for this 1 
doubtful. More likely, it’s 
tion of several. In the home 
some say it’s because Ward's is 
of growth ind 
example is the 
catalogue tor 100 


among employees as on 


a combina 
ofhice 
how 
ing physical evidence 
planning Ihe first 


opening f new 


SAMPLES displayed in modernistic cubicles or showcases. 


in the first year’ 
likely in the 

Elsewhere 
that it 
to expr 


program, another 100 
second 
you can get the reaction 
because people feel more free 
They don't ex 
pigeonholed con 
off on thought 
that may been hoarded for year 
Another slant is that there’s new en 
thusiasm among store managers 


their ideas 
pect them to be 
equenth the lid comes 


have 


whose 
zeal is whetted by improvement in dis 
play and a new freedom in the ordering 
of merchandise 

¢ Spending—On¢ certain 
Ward i The 
$327-million nest egg that was wrapped 
nugly in cash and governments at the 
end of the fiscal year Jan. 31, 1955, will 
be smaller by about $70-million to $80 


thing i 


spending mone 
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Story starts on page 44 


out later this month 
that most of the 
md in inventories 
against the 41% 
Comparatively, 


for a company whose gross sales 
cal 1955 amounted to something 


First Signs of Growth 
pushing Ward's 


hift the « mph iS] 


1 development 


» expand in that dire: 


ompany will spend more 


done in the past 


but their major problem 








~which he calls “Averyitis’—is behind 
them. 


ll. Management Team 


One of Barr's first moves after he 
assumed his new office was to start 
building a management team. The 
company was weak in top merchandis- 
ing people—James A. Webber, vice- 
president and general merchandising 
manager was considered the only one 
who knew the subject. The situation 
was corrected with the return of two 
exiles—Joseph C. Kracht and Chester 
W. Anderson, the former to head the 
retail management department, 
the latter the mail order department. 

Both men had been with Ward’s 
before. Kracht had resigned without 
comment under the previous manage 
ment; Anderson with a criticism of 
Avery failure to delegate authority 
With them on a top-management level, 
Barr can put more emphasis on met 
chandising problems 

lo fill the secretaryship made vacant 
by his own stepup, Barr brought m 
Charles J. Barnhill, who also had been 
with the company previously. He was 
on Ward's legal staff from 1950 until 
1954 
¢ Who's Who—Barr's top team con 
ists of Kracht, retail manager; Ander 
on, mail order manager; Webber, gen 
eral merchandising manager; Howard $ 
Kambestad, Drummand C 
Bell, personnel manager; and George 
H. Kleisner, merchandis« 
oft lines. All are vice-presidents 

Kracht’s re sponsibility 


store 


treasurer 
manager tor 


for operation 


of all retail stores put him in a spot 
that had been empty for three vears 
He first joined Ward’s in 1937, quit 
in 1946, returned the next vear, and 
esigned again in 1951 while vice-presi 
dent in charge of Ward’s New York 


othce Last 
ledway Stor 

Anderson left 
d years, to go with 
Ile had becom 


( rc r manage 


August, he came back from 


Ward's in 
Rexall 


ident 


1953, after 
Drug Co 
vice-pr md mal 
it Ward's general office 

year Kracht becam 
vice-pre ident Like Kracht 
in California when Ward’ 


m 1949 Thi 
he Na 


rehired him 


Ihe story is that Barr called both men 
back mly after assurance that they 
cre top men in their fields 

Lhe timate is that 20 to 25 peopl 
t the management level have returned 
to Ward ince the new management 
took over, the bulk of them = store 
manages 


iil. On His Own 


Barr himsclf is 47. He joined the 
company as an ittorney m 1933, two 
years after Avery came over from U. § 
Gypsum to pull Ward's out of a 


tough financial! situation 


Barz practiced 








law in Gary, Ind., before joining 
Ward's, where he became assistant sec- 
retary in 1940, and five years later 
vice-president and secretary. He has been 
a director since 1950. 

His duties as president and chairman, 
which came to hien suddenly and with- 
out warning, are exacting. Friends 
say he has worked in his $85,000 job 
with characteristic thoroughness. 
¢ Coordinator—According to Wolfson, 
Barr hasn't done a lot of hiring and 
firing. He just brought in good men 
and juggled them around. Barr, Wolf- 
“can coordinate the brains of 
He can utilize the cash 


son Says, 
the company 
lving dormant.” 
Wolfson also that in recent 
months Barr has got out from under 
the Avery influence and is thinking for 
himself, “He's really running the com- 
pany The main thing Wolfson was 
watching before he quit as a director 
Avery “had any 
When he saw 


Says 


was to see whethe: 


influence on this man 


that Barr was standing on his own 
feet, he felt safe in getting out, he 
savs. This week, Barr made his first 
public speech as spokesman for his 
company, at an Inland Daily Press 
Assn. luncheon 

From the beginning, Barr has indi- 
cated a desire to be on top of every- 
thing He arrives at the office about 
§:30 a.m., and leaves at 5 p.m.—always 
with a brief cas His day is pretty 
much divided among conferences with 


his immediate taff and consultants 
and seemg visitors 

He’s described as calm, steady, with 
“iron controls” over himself. One close 
associate savs he has never seen Barr 
angry 

At the moment. there’s nothing to 
indicat ny imminent separation of 
Barr's dutic president and chairman 
What another 12 months brings may 
be a different stor Late last spring, 
there were signs that the company was 


looking hard for l 


top merchandising 


man for the presidency, and there was 
no arrangement with Barr that would 
preclude h mation from that post 
if such were found 
IV. The Face-Lifting 

Ward hy taken several iteps to 
improve its mail order business In- 


cluded are refinements in its catalogues 
better pre 


ulation—and 


increased cir- 
display of mer- 
in the catalogue stores 


entation and 
harper 
chandise 

The company moved ahead on the 
catalogue store development because it 
was the casiest area to go into quickh 
First it set about improving the stores 
it had 

The new catalogu 


ing where Ward's analysis shows there's 


store ire appcear- 


a satistactor' 


potential for more busi 
With those already opened and 


ncss 
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... now we've got integ- 
rity, plus vision and imag- 
ination’ . . .” 

MONTGOMERY WARD starts on p. 44 


14 more in March, Ward's will have 
297 such stores on Apr. | 

The new stores are not large, and 
cost between $6,000 and $10,000. One 
of the latest and fanciest at Des Plaines 
(pictures, page 44) near Chicago is 
30 ft. by 100 ft. Some have gone up 
in towns where Ward's had stores be 
fore. Anderson flew to Alaska last fall 
for the opening of three at Juneau, 
Anchorage, and _ Fairbanks, where 
Ward’s had had stores in the late 
1930s. They were closed during World 
War II, due to merchandise shortages. 
Anchorage had the largest traffic on 
opening day that any of Ward's cata 
logue stores ever had 
¢ Operations—Ward's has had the 
operating side of the mail order business 
under intensive review, and one reason 
for this expansion, Barr says, is to 
widen contact with customers. Another 
factor is that the mail order business 
had to face increasing transportation 
costs, and the catalogue store permits 
grouping of shipments. ‘This means 
economies that can be passed along 
to the customer. 

Besides the catalogue stores, there 
are metropolitan phone units, where 
a girt will take your order and relay 
it to a mail order house for delivery. 
And each retail store has a catalogue 
desk “‘to broaden the customer's selec- 
tion.” 

It’s unlikely, Ward's says, that cata- 
logue stores will be retained in places 
where retail stores go in later, except 
in the largest cities 
¢ Improvements—One of Ward’s main 
strengths, Barr says, is the quality of 
its merchandise, and the company has 
been “attentive and diligent” in build- 
ing this up. Money has been spent to 
mcrease imventorics, improve arrange- 
ment and display, and to give more 
attention to feature items. Ward's 
retains an outside company as exclusive 
design consultant to work with its own 
people. Fashion, in Barr's mind, applies 
to all lines, not just clothing 

Another phase of improvement in- 
volves the physical aspects of the stores 
themselves—clevators, Escalators, air 
conditioning, modern fixtures. 

Ward's won't say when it will start 
building new retail stores, but officials 
hope that this year there will be specific 
moves in this direction 

Barr's goal at Montgomery Ward's 
is a simple one: To sell more merchan- 
dise and increase earnings. He is 
optimistic about the future, thinks there 
will continue to be advances and set- 
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For more cash 


By using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 

method of advancing funds for 

over a working capital purposes, businesses 
are usually able to obtain more 
cash than from other sources, and 
to obtain it on a continuing basis, 


with no need for renewals. 


longer 


Commercta. Crepit’s method 
is fast, flexible and reasonable in 
rs cost. Normally cash is available 
tl MN e within a few days after first contact 
and the amount may range from 

$25,000 to millions. The period 

of use is completely flexible, and may 
vary from only a few months to years. 
There are no preliminary costs 

and the one reasonable charge is a 


tax deductible expense. 


During the past year, companies 

from coast to coast used more than 

600 million dollars of our funds for 

- Ons It working capital purposes. For complete 


information on how your company 


can use COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 


method to its advantage, get 
C 
c ( . 200 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 3 


222 West Adams Street, Cuicaco 6 
A service available through subsidiaries of Commercial 


722 South Spring Street, Los ANGELES 14 
Credit Company, capital and surplus over $180,000,000 


in touch with one of these 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


CORPORATION offices: 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
112 Pine Street, San FRANCISCO 6 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, 
types better, looks better 


Finger test helps keep a finger on 
the quality of your Hammermill Bond 


test this girl is taking in the fore- 


He°* NIMBLE are your fingers? The 
ground of the picture would tell you 


In the background she's inspecting 

Hammermill Bond. Before she could 

salify for training, she had to show chat 

he could place a group of washers over a 

p of pegs, then place the pegs in holes 

in the test board, with minimum mistakes 
and in minimum time 

On the job she fans every sheet in the 
stack to inspect for cleanliness, te ars, turned 
orners, wrinkles. It takes natural aptitude 
plus long practice to do it right. That's 
why, after passing this test, girls train 
tor months under the watchful eyes of 

<perienced paper inspectors. And even 
ifter they're working on their own, their 
skill 1s checked regularly. 

It's another instance of how scientihc 
methods—industrial psychology in this 
case—are used to make Hammermill Bond 
1) print better—ask your printer; 2) type 
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better—ask your secretary; 3) look better 

—see for yourself! Hammermill Paper 

Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. i 
Printers everywhere use Hammermill (ena) 


papers. Many display this shield. 7 


—yet 


Nit ERM 
W BOND vont no more 


~and actually less than many other watermarked papers 





Story starts on page 44 


backs, peaks and valleys, “but the econ- 
omy is basically sound and strong. The 
trend is definitely one of growth. more 
business and higher standards of living.” 
© New Tune— This is a different tune, 


and it apparently shows up throughout 


the organization, than the one often 
ittributed to Sewell Avery. 

It was Avery who got the blame for 
missing a chance for expansion and 
steadily losing out to Sears, Roebuck 
because he expected a major recession. 
Under Avery, Ward’s came back strong 
m the Depression and financially was 
in robust health But the company 
was cash poor, many observers say. 

Barr took over a company that, though 
rich, was in constant turmoil as the 
result of executive hassles with Avery. 
here is some evidence all down the 
line that many of these differences have 
been ironed out According to one 
junior official, “We've always had in 
tegrity. Mr. Avery would crucify you 
if you tried to kid the public. But 
now we've got integrity, plus vision 
and imagination.” 
¢ Balance Sheet—Barr feels that every- 
body at Ward’s is interested in the 
company’s “sound and solid growth.” 

The beginning of that “sound and 
solid growth” is apparent in the figures 
for 1955. ilready have 
been announced at $1.1-billion, an in 
crease of 10.1% over the previous year. 
Karnings can be expected to run slightly 
ibove last year’s $35.2-million ($5.20 
per share of common), but not sub 
stantially so. In 1954, total assets were 
$721-million. Last year’s figure may 
run to $730-million The report also 
will show that Ward's paid $4.50 on 
common stock last year, against $4 the 
year before 
¢ Competition — Montgomery Ward 
still has a long, long way to go before 
it overtakes its chief competitor. In 
the fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1955, 
Sears, Roebuck rolled up gross sales 
of $3.5-billion, an 11.3% increase over 
the previous year’s $3.1-billion. Out 
siders think Montgomery Ward, under 
its new chairman and president, is on 
the way, and has a good chance to 
become a $2-billion business. Eno 


Gross sales 
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(Advertisement) 


Modern power plants require ‘‘ultra-pure’’ water for their high 


pressure boilers. To provide it new equipment produces the 


equivalent of commercially distilled water at far lower cost! 


























9999998 Pure Water for Power 


Ordinary water with just the dirt and 
hardness removed was good enough for 
old-time boilers. But today’s efficient 
plants operate at high steam pressures 
. up to 2600 psi. Future plants will 
operate at 5000 psi. and up! 
@ At high pressures any mineral ele- 
ment in the water causes trouble, For 
example: The few parts per million of 
dissolved silica in practically all water, 
while harmless for drinking, builds up 
as a glass-like deposit on turbine blades 
. impairs the balance and efficiency 
of the turbine. 
@ Simplified flow sheet shows how a 
muddy river water might be condi- 
tioned: The Precipitator, with coag- 
ulants and other chemicals from the 
feeders, takes out mud, most suspended 


matter and hardness. (This clarified 
water is adequate for the cooling-water 
system ... cooling tower, condenser.) 
Next—the filters remove final traces of 
suspended matter. The cation ex- 
changer takes out metallic ions (cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, iron, etc.). 
The degasifier removes carbon dioxide 
(formed in the cation exchanger). The 
anion exchanger takes out chlorides, 
sulfates, etc. and silica. The deaerating 
heater preheats the water for the boiler 
and removes corrosive gases. 
Depending on the condition of the 
raw water and the type of demineraliz- 
er, total solids are often reduced to less 
than 0.2 parts per million! 
@ Oldest and largest U. S. firm in the 
business, The Permutit Company, de- 


signs and builds complete water-condi- 
tioning systems like that shown above 
for leading utilities and industrial power 
plants. Other Permutit installations are 
reducing costs or improving products 
for almost any industry you can name. 
For advice on any water conditioning 
problem, simple or complex, write: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-3, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT’ 


rhymes with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 





WILLIAM CAPLES runs Inland Steel Co.’s industrial and public 
“Vice-President, Human Relations.” 


relations under title of 


LEMUEL BOULWARE, vice-president of General Electric Co., 
is taking over a similar job in the two fields. It points to... 


The New Job: Human Relations 


Management has learned 


ometmes 
deals with 
company 
with the 
lo minimize 
labor trouble and public disfavor 


that how it 
mad outside the 
to do 


busine ) 


the hard way 
peopl msc 
can have a lot success 
or talure of a 
man 
gement has steadily built up two func 
tons: industrial relations and public 
relations 

Occasionally, as in the case of the 
men pictured above, the two functions 
under a high-ranking 
officer. William G. Caples (above, left) 
holds the title of Vice-President, 
Hluman Relations” at Inland Steel Co.. 
1 post created two and a half years ago 
And last Vice-Pres. Lemuel R 
Boulware right of General 
Electric Co, added public relations su 
pervision to the industrial relations job 
he has headed for nine 
¢ Batting It Around—Among managc 
there’s disagreement over 
whether or not the two jobs can be 
combined in the general run of com 
Last month, American Manage 
Assn. found out how hot the 
subject is. AMA scheduled a conference 
to show industrial relations men how to 
work with public relations staff, but 
the after-hours talk was largely a heated 


ire combined 


month 


ibove 


years 


ment « xpe rt 


panics 
ment 
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debate over the pros and cons of one 
man rule over the two fields 

Said those favoring integration: A 
company uses the same communica 
tions techniques whether it is talking to 
xcople as employees, customers, share 
volders, or as the public at large. Put 
ting industrial and public relations into 
the same department cuts down duplica 
tions of staff and facilities 
sistency im statements 

Most of the opposition seemed to 
come from public relations people. As 
they see it, the highest service of a P. R 
specialist is to keep his finger on the 
pulse, and keep the public in 
formed about the company. They say 
they must interpret the public interest 
to the company and should, therefore, 
be free from such corporate considera 
advertising commitments OI 
labor negotiations 

AMA found the two-day conferenc« 
so successful that it is looking for larger 
quarters for another such conference 


soon, 


msures con 


public 


fions as 


|. Inland’s Caples 


Ihree years ago, Joseph I Block be 


came president of Inland Steel, th 


country’s seventh largest producer of 
steel ingots, with 26,000 employces. 
William G. Caples had risen through 
the operating ranks to head of Inland’s 
container division. He had also at one 
time directed the company’s industrial 
relations, had been president of the 
Industrial Relations Assn. of Chicago. 

Block felt that all communications 
among management and to employees, 
unions, plant cities, job applicants, 
stockholders, and the public—should be 
under one man. He picked Caples 
¢ What’s in a Title?—As Block out- 
lined it, the job was clearly much more 
than either industrial relations or pub- 
lic relations. Thus came the title of a 
new vice-presidency in “human rela- 
tions.” 

his title, created in August, 1953, 
was designed to cover Caples’ four main 
duties: (1) personnel administration, 
(2) management development, (3) in- 
dustrial relations, (4) public relations, 
including their side jobs of hiring, pen 
sion management, medical and _ safety 
departments. 

At first, company people didn’t take 
to the “human relations” tag. “Our 
first reaction,” a junior official recalls, 
“was that the title was meaningless—it 
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Production Doubled 


elader : ad 
METHOD ial 


TOCCO heating station with inductor and fixture for 


silver brazing cylinder and cylinder cap assemblies, 


with TOCCO Induction Heating 


The experience of The Commercial Shearing and Stamping Company, who use 
TOCCO for silver-brazing hydraulic cylinder assemblies, is typical of the benefits 
obtained by America’s leading metal-working plants who use TOCCO Induction 
Heating for brazing, hardening, heat-treating, forging and melting operations. 


More Production with TOCCO improved Product with TOCCO 


a. Heating time per piece cut from 15.3 minutes to 2 a. Because of better looks and sales appeal 


minutes on 5%" I.D. cylinder b. Because distortion is minimized 


b. Machining and cleaning operations, formerly re- 


c. Because of elimination of field failures due to 
quired, are not needed after TOCCO brazing. 


severe stress por kets 


Lower Costs with TOCCO 


a. Through a reduction in time required for each piece. 


TOCCO Engineers — can probably find applica- 

tions in your plant, too, where TOCCO Induction 
b. Through the elimination of scrap and reworks Heating can increase output, cut unit costs and 
c. Because, since TOCCO is automatic, operator need improve your product. Such 


a survey costs you 
not be trained or especially skilled nothing 


and may save youa great deal 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 1 Mail Coupon Today 


new FREE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
BULLETIN Dept. W-3, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 


City. 





YOU LIVE DANGEROUSLY TOO! 


_ ... unless your records are 
A) adequately protected by a 
MY" DIEBOLD SAFE 


\ Mountain climbing risks are no 
more dangerous than those you take 
ay every day when you neglect protect- 
ing your business life-line .. . your 
vital paper records. if your life-line 
is destroyed by fire... OBLIVION. 
With your records preserved in a 
Diebold Safe ... you can survive 
any fire. Let us measure your fire- 
survival risk with the Diebold FIRE 
HAZARD CHART .. . and prove 
its validity with THE SEVEREST 
TEST ... an interesting business 
survival experience. Write today. 


—’—= 
eal I 


eee. see eS = + ee = 


Are you livin 
too dangerously? 


GET THE FACTS 


Diebold’ 


926 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Centon 2, Ohio 








$64,000) ...Prorecteo 


Queition BY DIEBOLD 
whe mh / 
- ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oo oe 
Ma 


ae See 
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SERVICE... 
East, West, North, and South 


P-1-E provides complete 
motor freight transporta- 
tion to and from Eastern, 
Midwestern, and Pacifie 
Coast points, 


® OFF-LINE OFFICES 


' 
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seemed as whimsical as a food com- 
pany’s vice-president in charge of fig 
newtons.” But this feeling soon blew 
over. 

¢ Pulling Together—In tackling his 
four-way assignment, Caples first had to 
find out what was being done in each 
field. 

“So we asked our relations people 
what they were doing,” Caples recalls. 
“But before they got their reports in to 
us, they took a look around and started 
changing things. This goofed up our 
self-analysis but more than made up for 
it in terms of self-initiating improve- 
ments.” 
¢ Sizing Up—Caples looks back over 30 
months of operations under the human 
relations banner and sees only one 
aspect he can call satisfactory—“By satis- 
factory | mean we've thought it through 
all the way.” That’s the field of formal 
written communications: Inland’s eight 
printed house organs and at least six 
mimeographed papers. 

Caples has pushed employee partici- 
pation in these house organs. For all of 
Inland’s publications, he assigns only 
four of his 22 staffers; the rest of the 
house organ manpower comes from em- 
ployees who give their spare time to the 
publications. At one time, Inland’s 
Indiana Harbor Works listed 104 vol 
unteer reporters. 

Farthest from Caples standard of be- 
ing “thought through all the wav’’ is 
management training. “After studying 
what has been done,” says Caples, “I’m 
convinced that nobody knows anything 
about it. There are plenty of intriguing 
theories in print, but they haven't been 
evaluated, much less put into practice.” 

Caples, in fact, is far from satisfied 
with Inland’s over-all progress in human 
relations. He wants more and _ better 
community work and general good 
citizenship from his fellows in manage- 
ment and is trving to find ways to con- 
vince them of its worth. Management, 
he savs, should be dedicated to good 
community relations 

“It is fine,” he savs, “if that dedica- 
tion is for mutual advantage or enlight- 
ened self-interest—but if necessary it 
should be completely selfless.” 

He also urges the broadest opportu- 
nity for a man to take a job and get 
ahead at Inland as his ambition | 
ibility permit. “The biggest psvcho! 
ical problem in industry,” he says, “i 
the man who feels his work is wasted.” 


GE’s Boulware 


General Electric Co. studied the 
problem for two vears before making up 
its mind to put all company relations 
community, employee, public—under 
one roof, with Lemuel Boulware in 
charge. The decision by Pres. Ralph | 
Cordiner came when illness obliced 
Chester H. Lang, GE. vice-president in 
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CORRUGATED boxes for sand, gravel, cinders 
speed building renovation—keep floors clean 


Up until recently, building renovation 
traditionally meant dirty halls and ele- 
vators, and general annoyance to both 
the owner and existing tenants. But 
more than one enterprising contractor 
has discovered in corrugated boxes a 
low-cost, convenient way to renovate 
with nobody else in the building being 
much the wiser 

The earthy ingredients that renova- 
tion requires—sand, gravel, cinders, 
plaster, cement, bricks—all pose quite 
a dirt problem when handled loose 
But packed in corrugated boxes, they 
can be moved into a building sealed 
against leakage 

Besides the economy and conveni- 
ence, corrugated boxes save a signif- 


cant amount of weight, and eliminate 
considerable handling. Cost is so low 
they can be discarded after use. So they 
further save the time and effort of 
retrieving and maintaining heavier 
more costly types of containers. Folded 
flat, they store snugly into an out-of 
the-way corner 

This is just one more in the rapidly 
growing parade of new uses for cor 
rugated boxes to pack all sorts of 


items—heavy, light, bulky, small 
Whenever you have something to pack 
think first of corrugated. For details 
call your nearby boxmaker. He's listed 
in your classihed telephone directory 
under ‘‘Boxes—Corrugated.”’ 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED 


LANGSTON 
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Conveyor belts by Quaker move cool, ores, rock 
ond all bulk materials smoothly and economically. 


RUBBER TO SERVE INDUSTRY FROM COAST TO COAST 


Wherever there's a factory, mine or quarry—wherever there's construction or 
people are working in metals or producing chemicals, industrial rubber pred- 
ucts are needed. 

Iwo Porter divisions—Quaker Rubber on the Aciantic Coast and Quaker 
Pioneer Rubber on the Pacific Coast—concentrate on producing natural and 
synthetic rubber products primarily for industrial use. 

At Quaker Rubber over $4 million has been spent in plant improvements, 
development of many new products and addition of a plastics department. 


As Porter divisions grow, so does their service to industry. 
y 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


ALCOA BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. «+ CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. «+ DELTA-STAR SLECTRIC, 

CHICAGO, LL. + Henry DISSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ESECO, JOLIET, LL. « LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. + McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. « QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER, 

SAN PRANCISCO, CAL. + QUAKER RUBBER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + RIVERSIDE METAL, RIVERSIDE, N. J. « VULCAN 
CRUCIBLE STEEL, ALIQUIPPA, PA. + W-S FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 
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charge of public relations, to retire 
ahead of time. 

Thus, Boulware commands a new 
organization with a combined budget 
well up in the millions of dollars. His 
older command, Employee and Plant 
Community Relations, advises the op- 
erating divisions, as does Public Rela- 
tions. It also negotiates national labor 
contracts—Boulware has established a 
reputation as one of the most enterpris- 
ing and most controversial of relations 
men in industry. That's one reason 
— will watch his public relations 
performance. 

Boulware’s team will now be running 
health and safety programs, institutional 
advertising campaigns, salary and wage 
administration, employee information 
and training. Public Relations owns 
and operates a big printing plant, the 
Maqua Co.; a radio-I'V station, and a 
traveling science show 
¢ Gains in Efficiency—Split up in sep 
arate divisions, this work took more 
time, money, and manpower than it 
needed to, Boulware says. The merger, 
he predicts, will simplify organization 
structure and spend money more effec 
tively. 

Boulware foresees a better job of con- 
vincing shareholders, customers, em- 
ployees, other businessmen, and the 
general public that GE is operating in 
the “balanced best interests” of all con- 
cerned 

“We have to please people from their 
own standpoint,” he said in a recent 
speech. “This means that, perhaps more 
frequently than not, we may have to 
help people change from some of their 
present liking to liking what we have 
found sincerel¥ to be what they ought 
to like in their own best interests.” 
¢ Chance of Shakeup—The new indus- 
trial-public relations setup is still taking 
shape. A team of members from both 
groups is studying the jobs of the de- 
partments, with an eye to finding each 
staff's major job so that secondary 
chores can be traded to other units 
with greater proprietary interest. One 
effect of the analysis will be, Boulware 
predicts, reduction of the number of 
departments from 15 to, say, eight or 
nine 

Boulware has staffed his older divi- 
sion largely with men who had made 
records of success in engineering, law, 
sales, and other fields outside industrial 
relations. Public relations, on the other 
hand, has been manned mostly by spe- 
cialists in such fields as advertising, 
speech writing, news bureau operations. 
And this has some of the P. R. people 
worried. 

Boulware regards his job as a market 
ing operation. “When I was coming up 
the ladder,” he says, “I sold products. 
In the employee relations position, I 
marketed jobs. Now I'm going to sell 
the company.” ENO 
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An important transaction depends on their timely 
arrival. They simply cannot afford a delay. Now 
they are almost there and in plenty of time, 
thanks to RCA’s new Weather Mapping Radar 
(AVQ-10). It has just saved them a costly detour 


due to heavy weather. 


The AVQ-10 made it possible for their pilot to 
“see” into the storm areas ahead and pick a 
non-turbulent path through them. Vital time was 


saved and the trip was vastly more comfortable. 


rt 


Contract Landing” 


Rr, 


In addition to providing the pilot with an easily- 
interpreted display of weather conditions, the 
scope of the AVQ-10 offers him detailed 
ground-mapping information. 


Simple, light in weight, efficient and dependable, 
the AVQ-10 is a “must” for modern business 
aircraft. Due to the growing demand for this 


equipment by airlines and business aircraft 
operators, it is suggested that you write im- 
mediately for further information. An early 
inquiry will insure early installation. 





CUSTOM AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
WEST COAST ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


11819 WEST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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cal Health Age: 30-40 


New study shows the health problems of 
executives begin to appear when they’re 


young—even at 30 


The 31-to-40-year-old group shows a 
sharp rise in ailments such as indigestion, 


fatigue, chest pains 
Heart troubles begin 


And rising tension on the job is reflected 
in a rising number with high blood pres- 


sure 


tT. NUMBER Of young executives in 


industry is on the mse, but so are 
signs that they pay a steep toll in per- 
sonal health for their success (chart 
ibove) That’s why, say the doctors, 
management is likely to find quite a 
few of its bright young men burning 
out at 45 

Life extension Examiners, a 42-vear- 
old medical organization, handles yearly 
physical examinations for more than 
15,000 executives in some 300 com 
panies. ‘Today it is frankly worried 
about the tempo at which younger man 
agers drive themselves. It blames too 
close preoccupation with the job, plus 
a certain amount of insecurity, for the 
danger spots it sees 

LEE has been taking management's 
pulse for a long time, has a wealth of 
executive statistics and comparisons to 
draw from. At present it is one of the 
few available sources of comprehensive 
management health information. While 
not claiming its latest study (chart) 
gives definite proof of special danger to 
young executives, it thinks the results 
form an important additional block of 
evidence pointing in the same direction 
is LEE’s long-term observations and its 
talks with the men it examines at all 
management levels. 
¢ Starting Young—Here are 
findings and conclusions 

¢ Health problems do not begin at 
40—a popular age for starting company 
sponsored management physical exams 
but extend right down to the younger 
men. Abnormal heart conditions, high 
blood pressure, and numerous physical 
1ilments actually often get their start 
early 
¢ Specific symptoms such as ex 

treme fatigue, indigestion, and chest 
pains jump up sharply among voung 


LEE’s 


men just moving into top management. 
Only one-third of the symptoms found 
in the 31- to 40-year-old management 
group can be traced to an organic cause, 
and treated directly. ‘The rest are func- 
tional, and while certainly real, are 
caused by the manner in which the men 
live and the state of mind in which they 
work. 
¢ Older and Healthier—What's more, 
at the same stage m their own careers, 
older managers didn’t have these prob 
lems, according to LEE’s records. Even 
today, the 46- to 50-year-old group has 
fewer ailments than the younger men 
directly behind them (chart). This, says 
LEE, is because older men came up 
the ladder at a less hectic pace. They 
took new responsibilities in smaller bits, 
and were able to digest them without 
getting into a state of tension 

Naturally, as they move ahead in 
years they will start picking up more of 
the actual organic ailments that come 
with greater age. On the chart, you 
can see their incidence of ailments start- 
ing to climb. 
¢ Strain of Youth—However, unless the 
young turks behind them get slowed 
down, these younger men are in for a 
very high incidence of ailments—and 
fatalities, according to Dr. H. J. John 
son, director of LEE 

Aside from too much work and taking 
business problems to bed at night, the 
medical group notes another strain on 
young managers. They entertain a lot— 
often for business reasons. This keeps 
them constantly on the go even awa' 
from work, gives them little real relaxa 
tion. ; 
¢ No Stopping—Doctors point this out 
to their patients and get many to slacken 
their pace. But a great number retort 
they can’t afford to slow down. They 
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New York State is prepared to give 

you the particular FACTS on which you 

can decide exactly where in New York 

to locate YOUR PLANT. Our booklet— 
“Industrial Location Services” explains 

what we do, and shows how you can put our 
knowledge to work. For your free copy, 

write New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
STATE 


AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Governor Commissioner of Commerce 





New York State has water in rare 
abundance. Much has been mobilized for 
present-day industrial use. Much remains 
as a vast untouched reserve... assuring 
satisfaction of the future needs of both 
established plants and new enterprises. 
Another reason why more industries — 
operate at a profit in New York State 
than in any other. A natural reason for 


locating your plant in the Empire State, 
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Power dengned by D. P. Brother & Company 


“SEE-POWER”’ 





L. F. CARLSON, Merchandising Manager 
Oldsmobile Division 


General Motors Corporation, says: 


“We find Outdoor Advertising an effective medium in many ways— 
particularly in the support it gives our dealers locally throughout the year. 
We recognize the value of its never-ending repetition . . . and we credit 
Outdoor Advertising with playing a definite part in helping Oldsmobile 


achieve an outstanding sales record 


TURN “SEE—POWER” INTO SALES POWER 


You know that the more your advertising is seen the more you can sell. In a typical 
market 93% of people SEE OUTDOOR— average person sees it 22 times per month.* 
POLITZ proves the average exposure time a solid 32 seconds. And OUTDOOR costs 
less than any other major medium—only 15c per 1000 in average national campaign 


*Traffic Audit Bureau 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 


Copyright 1956 Outdoor Advertinng Ine, 











GF PA TITIONS installed at 
a third the cost of permanent walls 


Office rearrangements are easy, quick and inexpensive with stock metal panels and posts 


In every large office there are opera- 
tions done better and more efficiently 
by small units in separate enclosures 
And private offices for supervisors in 


crease their prestige, improve morale 


GF movable partitions provide the way 
to tailor needed enclosures quickly and 
easily. Free standing and less than 
ceiling high, they provide privacy at a 
third the cost of permanent walls. They 
do not interfere with lighting, heating, 


ventilating and air conditioning ar- 


rangements. And erection of GF par 
titions creates no muss or bother; 
removal leaves no scars on floors, walls 


or ceilings 


GF partitions are made of heavy gauge 
steel, with inserts of glass or acoustical 
paneling if desired. Panels, posts and 
doors come in standard sizes and in four 
heights which make possible almost 
unlimited flexibility of arrangement 
Available in two pleasing wall colors— 
Balboa Green, Pebble Beige. Also avail 


MODE-MAKER DESKS © GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT © GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


able in 160 Gray. This durable, baked 


on-enamel finish is easy to clean 


For further information or to see GI 
partitions, visit the showroom of your 
local GF dealer or branch (see classi 
fied phone directory). Or write for a 
color catalog. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. B-59, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


© GF Co. 1956 


—— 
GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


, Metal Bus 
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... yearly medical exam- 
inations help, but are at 
best only a form of mainte- 


4é 


mance... 
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are ambitious and feel that if they 
falter, there’s always somebody waiting 
to take their place. So they keep mov- 
ing 

When they get into a job that is over 
their heads they dig down, work hard 
to catch up—and the good ones do catch 
up. But even then they can’t pause for 
breath. Since the management shortage 
is real, they soon find themselves mov- 
ing from one spot to another, taking on 
a tougher job each time. 

his is excellent training, says LEE, 
but it’s also very wearing on the men 
who get trained that way. 
¢ Hidden—What the younger men 
don’t understand, says Dr. Johnson, is 
that management is really anxious to 
husband its men for the long run, but 
doesn’t realize that many of them are 
working under too much stress. What's 
more, unless it searches closely it is not 
likely to find out till it’s almost too 
lat. 

LEE cannot approach a company and 
teli it some of its men are heading into 
health trouble. Its service is highly con- 
fidential, and reports usually go only to 
a patient or perhaps to his family doc 
tor. Almost invariably, results of com- 
pany-sponsored medical examinations 
do not go to the company; management 
says if it demanded such information it 
couldn’t get its people to stand still for 
medical checkups. 

Ambitious executives don’t feel like 
talking about health troubles, either. If 
they pull back from an assignment they 
are sure this will be marked against 
them. So they keep quiet, try to werk 
it out on their own—sometimes success- 
fully, often not. 

Yearly medical examinations help, 
but are at best only a form of main- 
tenance. They seldom get to the root of 
job-caused ailments. Besides, for men 
under 40, they are usually given only 
on a once-in-two-years basis (BW—Oct. 
15°55,p130). Thus a topnotch manage- 
ment team may work effectively, with- 
out ever becoming aware that some of 
its members are under a growing strain. 

Even when management spots a 
problem and has an executive call in his 
assistants—to tell them they are doing 
a fine job and to take it easy—this 
doesn’t do the trick. If anything, says 
Johnson, it prods them into working 
all the harder. 
¢ Dilemma—So there you have the di- 
lemma. Expansion is creating a short- 
age of executive talent. The young men 
who are pulled upstairs to fill the holes 
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Wash day wasn’t 
easy for Grandma... 


...today it’s all done 
Automatically 





thanks to this tiny 
Vernatherm Control 


Millions of women are now enjoying the convenience of automatic 
washing because the thermostatic mixing valves in their washers are 
powered by Vernatherm .. . a solid-charged thermostat that transmits 
great power upon slight temperature change. 


Detroit Controls supplies these valves to many washer manufacturers 
who demand dependability and freedom from wear or failure. 


Perhaps some function could be added to your product with a Detroit 
Control incorporating Vernatherm. Our development staff will gladly 
cooperate with you, why not call them today? 


These big Diesels are kept at the correct operating tem- 
peratures with Vernatherm thermostats tha? give positive, 
precise coolant control indefinitely under the toughest 
conditions. 


As new as tomorrow, the Classic Thermostat, CA-412, by Detroit 
Controls will harmonize with the interior of any home, yet is 
readable and accurate to a fraction of a degree—See your 
heating contractor today or write for illustrated folder Form 1687. 


YOU LIVE BETTER WitH DETROIT CONTROLS 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representatives RAILWAY 


AND ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES \ = 
LTD., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg ~ 


DETROIT CONTROLS 


CORPORATION 
6900 Trumbull Ave., Detroit 8, Mich 


Division of Aminnwan-Stavdard 


Th, 
mS 7, 


Cc 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for 











REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONING + DOMESTIC HEATING + AVIATION + TRANSPORTATION + WOME APPLIANCES + INDUSTRIAL USES 
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Borber-Greene Loaders require less horsepower, less maintenance and less 
operating skill than any other method. Completely versatile, they load coal, 
egyregate and other bulk material into the highest, longest trucks or trailers. 


Fastest way to load trucks 
costs the least 


Barber-Greene Loaders provide an 
unmatched method for moving mate- 
rial from stockpile to truck. Designed 
to handle any free-flowing bulk mate- 
rial in one fast-moving stream, these 
loaders virtually eliminate costly 
truck-waiting bottlenecks. Simple to 
operate, drivers can load their own 
trucks, or a single operator can keep 
a whole fleet on the move. 

Besides loading from stockpile, 
bank, 


windrow of Barber-Greene 


Barber-Greene 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Loaders screen and strip topsoil. Eas- 
ily converted to snow-removal opera- 
tion, these versatile machines quickly 
clear streets, prevent traflic jams, 
keep businesses operating as usual— 
all at a new low operating cost. 
Backed by over a billion yards of 
loading experience, Barber-Greene 
Loaders represent the ultimate in low- 
cost, efficient handling of bulk ma- 
information 


terials. For complete 


without obligation, write ... 


o 


55-15A-BL 


CONVEYORS...LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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’... its files contain a mass 
of valuable executive health 
Rees 

EXECUTIVE HEALTH starts on p. 56 


are sometimes under excessive pressure— 
but they don’t feel they can say or do 
much about it. When management 
does recognize what's happening, it too 
finds that its hands are tied. 

¢ Task—In Johnson's eyes, this presents 
management with the long-term task of 
making its members feel secure enough 
so that they can do a good job—and at 
the same time relax while they do it. 
If management doesn’t face up to this 
job, he warns, the already scarce pool 
of management talent will become 
more so. 

Just what the solution is he isn’t sure, 
but he believes that management inter- 
est in psychiatry and the social sciences 
(BW—Feb.18'56,p56) is a recent hope- 
ful sign. 
¢ Expanding—If—and when—business 
does start working with psychiatrists to 
promote executive health, it will be tak- 
ing another step in a direction in which 
it has been moving with increasing 
speed since the latter part of World 
War II. As recently as 1946, Life Ex- 
tension Examiners had only 26 cor 
porate clients on its executive examina- 
tion list. Now it has about 300, includ- 
ing such well known companies as U. S. 
Steel and General Motors (BW—Sep.11 
'54,p101) 

LEE’s business began to grow as a 
result of the thinning out of manage- 
ment ranks during the war, and the 
multiplying strains of war time. Then, 
as rapid postwar expansion put com- 
panies on the alert for any health prob- 
lems that might rob them of the serv- 
ices of valuable men, the organization's 
work boomed 
¢ Delving—LEE realizes that its files 
contain a mass of valuable executive 
health data. To make use of this in- 
formation, and get the word out to 
industry and the public, it set up two 
and a half years ago, the Life Extension 
Foundation, Inc 

The foundation's first project, a sur 
vey of 1,500 retired persons in eight 
companies, was finished last year. It will 
be published in the Harvard Business 
Review this spring. Its second was this 
study of executive health by age groups 

Eventually, says the foundation, it 
will dig deep into examinee forms and 
doctors findings, set them all up on 
automatic punch cards. Then it can 
come up with much new information 
and work out cross correlations between 
executives’ mode of living, cating habits, 
and the like, and the medical findings 
on weight, heart strain, and other con- 
ditions. €ND 
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'7e6@ CLASS t2Za0 


MULTIGRAPH 


Multilith 
@ ints 


DUPLICATOR 


experience engineered ¢ time tested 


WHEREVER COPULES ARE NEEDED 


ERE are incorporated the knowledge and experience of information is needed — purchasing, order-invoicing, engineer- 
H Addressograph-Multigraph’s 23 years of pioneering ing, production, shipping, administrative and accounting — 
and marketing the Multilith OFFSET process. Automatic there is a MULTIGRAPH (Mulltilith Offset) DUPLICATOR to do it 
devices never before offered provide greater output per faster—do it better—do it for less, 
second—more completed jobs per day—a broader scope For additional information on the new Class 1250 MULTIGRAPH 
of application—and still further simplification of operation (Multilith Offset) DUPLICATOR, or any one of six other OFFSET 
Multilith OFFSET duplicating cuts costs by handling busi- process basic machines, write Addressograph- Multigraph 
ness paperwork more efficiently. Wherever a record of Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods.” 


NEW IDEAS! 


re Addressagraph-Mul tigraph 


Multigraph Methods 
for Production Order Writing 


MACHINES FOR BUSINE 


*Trade Marks © 1966 AM Corporation 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 








In Management 


TV Helps Emerson Electric 
To Grow Its Own Engineers 


In conjunction with Washington University, Emer- 
son Electric Mfg. Co. of St. Louis (BW—Jan.21'56, 
p!O4) is experimenting in educational TV as a means 
of developing engineering talent. Some 100 employees 
of the company’s engineering divisions will get instruc- 
tion in college algebra and trigonometry via open tele- 
vision broadcast from the St. Louis educational television 
station. As an industry program from Cincinnati's edu- 
cational television station (BW—Nov.19'55,p70), the 
program can be tuned in directly at the plant. 

Though Emerson picks up a big chunk of the tab, 
the course is not intended exclusively for its personnel. 
Others can also tune in, enroll for college credits. 


“Audit” of Catholic Church 
Stirs Up Some Objections 


Organization and administration in large churches 
such as the Catholic Church and in the military estab- 
lishment are often compared to similar functions in 
business. Last month the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, which says it spent eight years on the study, 
presented a directly comparative “management audit” 
of the Catholic Church, rating the church as it woulé a 
business organization. 

This raised 2 few eyebrows in management circles, 
and aroused Peter F. Drucker, management consultant, 
writer, and professor at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business, to take issue with the basis of the 
“audit” as applied to a church. Drucker’s reply was pub- 
lished last week in America, a Catholic weekly magazine. 

\IM—a_ controversial organization im management 
circles—is a nonprofit research outfit that specializes in 
comparative evaluations of different companies. Usually 
its scores its findings in a management evaluation table, 
giving point values to such things as economic func 
tion, fiscal policies, and administrative evaluation (BW— 
Feb.24'51,p95). Points are then totaled up for the final 
“score” on company efhciency. ‘Top possible score: 10,000 
points 

The Catholic Church rated 8,800 points—putting it 
somewhere between New Jersey Standard’s over 9,000 
score and Bethlehem Steel's rating in the 8,000-8,500 
group. 

Drucker contends this is going pretty far afield. He 
grants the “audit” contains a number of shrewd insights, 
and sees merit in an analysis of the Catholic Church. 

But, Drucker argues, AIM’s approach is wrong be- 
cause it fails to take into account that organization and 
management are means to an end and not ends in 
themselves. Instead of defining the objectives and 
goals of the institution studied, he says, the audit focuses 
on rules and procedures. “Insofar as it touches on 
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objectives at all,” Drucker adds “it apparently assumes 
that they must be the same as those of any business 
organization, namely to gain additional sales (i.c., mem- 
bers) and to get more money.” 

Besides this basic disagreement, Drucker has strongly 
phrased objections on a number of more specific points. 

Some of his comments: “It abounds in fractured 
history. . . Is shot through with half truth and half 
knowledge. . . .” 

The audit has one virtue, says Drucker: It may stimu- 
late enough interest for a really senous study of the 
Catholic Church, the oldest “organization” in the world. 

AIM published a defense in the same issue of 
America. It criticizes Drucker’s “curiously unrestrained 
and caustic language,” asserts that the best answer to his 
criticisms is to be found in reading the “audit.” 


Proxy Fight Seen As Seiberling 
Rejects Lamb’s Bid for Control 


Edward Lamb, Toledo industrialist (BW—Nov.20'54, 
p28), has been turned down in his efforts to get con- 
trol of Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron tire and _ plastics 
manufacturer, 1955 sales: $46-million. Seiberling direc- 
tors met with him last week, rejected his bid for five 
of the nine seats on the board of directors and his 
alternative demand of four seats and the right to name 
an executive officer and an executive committee member. 

Company officials say the signs point to a proxy fight. 
They indicate that Lamb. started buying into the com- 
pany last summer (earnings had been down to 2¢ a 
share in 1954) and agree that he now has enough stock 
(115,000 out of 414,000 shares) to receive three seats 
on the board. However, in view of the company’s 
greatly improved earnings ($2.35 per share in 1955) and 
the favorable outlook they see no reason for giving 
him control. 

Lamb spokesmen say they look on Seiberling as a 
growth situation, want representation on the board. 


Management Briefs 


They don’t agree: Seismograph Service Corp. and 
Etienne Henri Honore, a French inventor, who lost a 
three-year patent suit against Offshore Raydist, Inc., and 
Hastings Instrument Co., Inc., last month (BW —Jan.28 
'56,p116), have appealed the U.S. District Court’s deci- 
sion. 


Coal, underwear, and cowboy boots: Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp., the coal company that bought Union 
Underwear Co. last year (BW—Sep.3’55,p34), will acquire 
the assets and business of Acme Mfg. Co., Clarkesville, 
Tenn. 


Foremost Dairies Inc., involved in antitrust difficul- 
ties because it has bought up or merged with 39 com- 
panies since 1951 (BW —Jan.28'56,p126), is now buying 
three more. It will pick up Florida Juice Inc., Miami; 
H. A. McDonald Creamery Co., Detroit; and Jones & 
Griest Ice Cream Co., Washington, Pa. 
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How good are yweyr teeth ° 


Only circus performers, like the one shown here, risk 
life and limb by using their teeth. Nevertheless, good teeth 
are mighty important to all of us. 


Your teeth deserve good care for many reasons. They 
aid in maintaining general health, for unless food is chewed 
properly, it cannot be easily digested. Healthy teeth also 
make us look more attractive and help us speak clearly. 


Yet, almost none of us escape dental troubles—as shown 


by these findings from the American Dental Association: 


1. Too many Americans have lost half of their natural 
teeth by age 40 

2. The number of cavities occurring in the teeth of 
children between 6 and 18 vears old runs into the millions, 


Dental discoveries of great value to children have been 
made in recent years, For instance, direct applications of 
sodium fluoride to a child’s teeth may prevent as much as 
40 percent of the cavities that otherwise might occur. 


Because early dental care is so important, visits to the 
dentist should start around age three. While little or no 
treatment may be needed at this age, it is a good idea 


simply to let the child meet the dentist. The first visit, if 
made pleasant and interesting, can give the child a favor- 
able attitude toward future dental care. 


Adults should also see the dentist regularly . . . at least 
twice a year. His examination, including X-ray studies 
when necessary, can reveal hidden trouble. If unhealthy 
conditions of the teeth and gums are not treated early, they 


may lead to premature loss of teeth. 


Many dental procedures have been vastly improved 
Even the dental drill has been modernized and making 
and fitting bridges and dentures has become such a fine 


art that wearers soon cease to be conscious of them 


Preserving the teeth and gums also depends largely on 
good daily care, including regular brushing and proper 
diet. In fact, good daily care, coupled with regular dental 
check-ups, can greatly increase the chances of keeping 
most of one’s teeth throughout life. 


Metropolitan's booklet, for Good Teeth, gives many 
more facts about dental health for both young and old. 
Just clip and mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Medison Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet, For Good Teeth, 456-S. 





Name 


City 





In Washington 


Antitrusters Turn Their Fire 


On the Regulated Industries 


Ihe House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee this 
week swung into hearings on industries that are regu- 
lated by specific federal agencies. 

Chmn. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) says his committee 
will look into monopoly problems in aviation, radio and 
television, trucking, shipping, and railroads. 

Republican members of the committee said the hear- 
ings were designed to throw a Big Business “fog” over 
the Administration, labeled them “purely “political.” 

Celler says his object is to see if the regulatory com- 
missions have become “unduly responsive” to the wishes 
of the industries they regulate 

But the feeling is that Celler hopes to dig up better 
campaign issues by scrutinizing the activities of the 
regulatory agencies than he did in his probe of Justice 
Dept. and the Federal Trade Commission. He will 
go after the Civil Aeronautics Board and Federal Com- 
munications Commission first. Just where the hearings 
will go—or how far—will depend pretty much on what 
develops early in the game 

lirst witness to be heard by the subcommittee— 
Antitrust chief Stanley N. Barnes—came armed with 
a 50-page Justice Dept.’s dealings on 
matters with the regulatory agencies. But 
instead of listening to this, Celler and his staff concen- 
trated heavy fire on FCC approval of a radio-television 
station transfer after Barnes had advised FCC that 
he saw a “serious question” of antitrust violation in 
the swap. Barnes refused to criticize FCC. But he 
said his own staff still is investigating the deal—between 
National Broadcasting Co. and Westinghouse—for pos- 
sible prosecution under the antitrust laws. 


statement on 
antitrust 


Administration Unveils 


Its Housing Proposals 


Congress this week got a look at Eisenhower's pro- 
posals for housing legislation. Essentially, the Admin- 
istration is asking for increased federal aid for existing 
programs, 

* Housing for the aged would get a boost. Cost of 
housing for elderly people could range up to 
$2,250 per room, compared with the present ceiling 
of $1,750. The Administration would insure mortgages 
up to 90% for apartment houses in which 25% of 
the units are set aside for persons over 60. Non-profit 
groups would get liberal mortgage insurance on housing 
designed entirely for those over 60. And the proposed 
legislation would make it easier for older people to 
buy single family houses 

* Another 70,000 public housing units are recom- 
mended for authorization over the next two years. 


public 


6 Government 


* Home improvement loans of $3,500, to extend 
over five years, would be insured by FHA, compared to 
$2,500 now for three years. Builders and lenders would 
find it easicr to sell mortgages to Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. 

Democrats will push for even more liberal federal 
aid for most of these programs, so you can count on 
new housing legislation this year for sure. 


Symington Heads New Probe 
Of U.S. Missiles Program 


Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) is heading a special 
fiveman Senate Armed Services Subcommittee to 
determine how the U.S. stacks up against Russia in 
guided missile and aircraft development and production. 

The onetime Air Force Secretary has been one of the 
most vocal critics of the Administration's guided missile 
and aircraft program (BW—Feb.25'56,p31). Symington 
claims U.S. aircraft production lags behind Russia’s 
and the Soviets are pulling ahead of us in the race to 
develop an intercontinental ballastic missile. 

So far, at least four Congressional committees have 
been studying the matter behind closed doors. But the 
Symington probe is expected to include open hearings 
and wil) rate top billing over the other investigations. 


Supreme Court Overrules 
FPC on Gas Price Hikes 


Industrial users of watural gas got a break this weck 
when the Supreme Court ruled that regulated gas com- 
panies cannot unilaterally raise rates fixed by longterm 
contracts simply by filing higher rates with the Federal 
Power Commission. The high court overruled FPC 
and ordered a refund of $240,000 by United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. to a utility in Mobile, Ala. 

The court made a similar ruling affecting electric 
utility power companies regulated by FPC, 


Reserve Training Poses Problems 


For Employers—and the Pentagon 


The new military reserve program is going to mean 
some industrial regulations problems for 
employers. ‘The Pentagon is finding this out first hand. 

Right now, top Pentagon officials are having trouble 
with one of their biggest guided missile contractors 
over personnel policy. The company refuses to hire 
military reservists, claims essential production would be 
upset by workers taking off on two-to-four week leaves 
for military reserve training. 

Many employers will be faced with similar personnel 
difficulties next year when large numbers of men are 
released from the service who are compelled to take 
part in reserve drills and summer camp traming. 


scrious 
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To get industry to cooperate with 
the reserve program, the Defense 
Dept. is planning to present awards 
to companies with “exemplary” 
policies on military leave. For the 
most part, this means leave granted 
for reserve training in addition to 
paid vacations—with the company 
making up the difference between 
military pay and regular wages. Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
will get the first awards 

And, on another front, a team 
#f Defense and Labor Dept. officials 
is meeting with employer groups and 
state labor agencies across the nation 
to discuss the problems posed by the 
new reserve program. 


Army Loses Out in Demand 


For More Troop Transports 


Ihe Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
turned a deaf ear to the Army's 
demand that the Air Force buy more 
long-range transport planes for ferry- 
ing troops (BW—Jan.21°56,p134). 
The Army had wanted to make 
more of its divisions airborne 

One of the big factors in the 
decision against the Army is the 
vulnerability of overseas air bases 
needed for initial landings of trans- 
port planes, 


Freight Rate Hike Put Off 
While ICC Deliberates 


Ihe railroads have postponed a 
freight rate increase until Mar 
The hike was scheduled to go 
into effect Feb. 25, but Interstate 
Commerce Commission asked for 
the delay to give it additional time 
to make up its mind on whether to 
allow the increase. Other carriers 
trucks and waterways—also put off 
similar increases until Mar 
Arguments before the ICC over 
the proposed freight rate hike closed 
last week with the big bulk shippers 
coal men, farmers, utilities—still 
plugging for exemption from rate 
increases, But railroads maintain the 
need to collect the higher rates from 
all shippers to meet increased operat 
ing costs. The ICC will issue its 
decision by Mar. 7. 
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Little Joey 
Sprinkler 
always on 


the job” 


don't let 
it happen 
to you! 


Fire is unpredictable. It strikes quickly, and 
when and where least expected. Unprotected 
property can be destroyed before the fire is put 
under control. 

Don’t let it happen to you. Be prepared. Be 
protected with a Blaw-Knox Automatic Fire Pro- 
tection System. The system will pay for itself in 
a few years by savings in reduced insurance 
premiums. Blaw-Knox will engineer and install 
the right type of system for maximum protection, 
at minimum cost and they’ll tell you how you can 
pay for it on our lease or deferred payment plan, 
if you prefer. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N.S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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INSTRUMENTATION ENDS AIR POLLUTION 
... BRINGS 3 ‘FRINGE BENEFITS’ 


An oxidation catalyst system*, controlled by Honeywell 
instrumentation, helped Enamelstrip Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa., put an end to air pollution from oven fumes. 
And fuel costs came down 80° when a secend control 
system was installed to circulate the clean hot gases from 
the catalyst back to the oven. A third control system 
records gas concentration in the ovens and automatically 
maintains outputat peak safe rates. Production hassoared 
400°,,. The control systems also resulted in a drop of 
95°; in insurance rates. Spectacular results . . . but not 
unusual when Honeywell instrumentation goes to work. 


*The catalyst is Oxycat, developed 
and installed by Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 


Instrumentation can ia 
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Plagued 


by a pollution problem? 


Instrumentation helps eliminate the nuisance 
...can bring corporate ‘fringe benefits’, too 


HEN YOU are seeking the answer to a troublesome pollution 

problem, take a look at what modern instrumentation can do 
for you. It can quickly and economically put you on the right side of 
the law and public opinion . . . and usually provides unexpected oper- 
ating benefits as well. 


Perhaps, you say, that sounds too good to be true. But such results 
are commonplace when versatile instrumentation gets on the job- 


Today’s instruments give you the newest, most efficient methods of 
controlling, recording and measuring all kinds of production and 
process operations. And the benefits show up in many ways—in- 
creased production . . . improved quality . . . utility savings—to name 
but a few. 


There is another phase to the instrumentation story that offers much 
to management —the ability of instruments to provide the most accu- 
rate cost accounting data obtainable . . . to release valuable manpower 
for other work . . . to speed research. 


Honeywell—largest maker of controls in the worid—can help you 
profit through practical application of modern instrumentation to 
your present operations . . . show you how well instruments can fit into 
modernization or new equipment plans. We are ready to go to work 
for you ... whenever you say the word. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


‘iH Honeywell 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


Fiut i Conttol 





INSTRUMENTATION 
BRIEFS 





The same instrumentation tech- 
niques that have sparked progress in 
process operations are being success- 
fully integrated in the operation of 
efficient, automatic waste treatment 
systems. In many industries waste 
treatment is as much a necessary 
part of over-all production opera- 
tions as processing, machining, or 
mixing of raw materials. 


Engineered Honeywell control 


Manually - regulated, batch - type 
waste treatment systems are fast 
giving way to fully automatic, con- 
tinuous processes which make full 
use of dependable Honeywell instru- 
mentation. With pin-point accuracy, 
round-the-clock precision instru- 
ments analyze chemical concentra- 
tion and automatically adjust the 
addition of reagents . . . provide a 
permanent record of effluent charac- 
teristics, positive evidence of oper- 
ating performance. 


Outstanding economies 


The many plants where waste treat- 
ment operates under control of 
Honeywell engineered instrumenta- 
tion report: 


+ Lower construction costs; equip- 
ment can be designed smaller . . . 
much storage capacity even elim- 
inated. 


More consistent, more satisfactory 
operation. 


Reduced operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


Considerable chemical savings. 


Reduced costs of laboratory an- 
alysis. 


Elimination of damage due to 
equipment overloads. 


The experienced Honeywell staff 
will work with you... or with your 
consulting engineers. Call in your 
local Honeywell sales engineer .. . 
he’s as near as your phone. 





Arthur Hes Made a Sale 


When Arthur F. Burns, Chmn. of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, came down to Washington 
three years ago, he was a man with a 
titke—but no job. There was no council 
for him to preside over, and powerful 
men in the Republican party hoped 
there never would be. In their eyes, 
the CEA had been thoroughly dis- 
credited under Harry Truman (page 
164). They wanted no such thing 
under Pres. Eisenhower. 

Today, the revamped CEA headed 
by Burns is going stronger than ever. 
He presides over a full slate of three 
council members, and a staff of pro- 
fessional economists—the same setup, 
on paper, that Republicans in Congress 
were determined to destroy. But in in- 
fluence, prestige, and method of opera- 
tion, the council is new 
¢ Critics Muted—Republican criticism 
is heard no more. Even Democrats in 
Congress—though they find Burns irri- 
tating, and wrangle with him constantly 

respect the way he has built up CEA’s 
standing in a town that once seemed 
on the verge of shipping professional 
economists back home in carload lots. 
Key Democrats acknowledge that Burns 
has made their dream of a professional 
staff of economists in the White House 
work more effectively than did cither 
of his predecessors 

What's more, Burns has parlayed the 
council and his role as its chairman into 
a position of growing power among the 
small group of men Eisenhower de- 
pends on for top economic policy mak- 
ing. 

Burns had an influential voice—for 
example—in the Administration's deci- 
sion to increase federal spending next 
fiscal year, and to oppose tax cuts unless 
the trend of business turns clearly 
downward. He took the lead in easing 
restrictions on housing credit over the 
past several months, and spearheaded 
the Administration request for a study 
of consumer credit controls (BW —Feb. 
18°56,p31). He is playing an unpub 
licized but crucial role in pushing the 
Federal Reserve toward a policy of eas 
ing up on the credit squeeze (BW 
Veb.18°56,p31) 
¢ Misjudged at First—Whea Burns 
first joined the Administration, Wash 
ington made the mistake of taking him 
it face value as a mild and somewhat 
retiring economic scientist—at home 
among the scholars of the National Bu 
reau of Economic Research in New 
York, where he had been director of 
research, but a lamb among the high 
powered administrators and political 
leaders of Washington 

Yet Burns has held his own among 
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IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 
RICH TIMBER LAND... 











G-E Locomotive Saves $20,000 
A Year Working Timber Tracts 
For The McCioud River Lbr. Co. 


In the heavily forested Shasta and Siskiyou counties of northern California, The McCloud 
River Lumber Co. harvests 110,000,000 board feet of western fir and pine annually. 
Helping haul the giant logs is a 70-ton General Electric locomotive. Since installation, it 
has reduced McCloud’s haulage costs $20,000 a year, more than 20% gross annual return 
on investment. At the same time, this G-E diesel-electric doubles their haulage capacity 
Mr. R. A. Murphy, General Manager of The McCloud River Lumber Co., says, “Our only 
regret is that conditions did not permit us to buy our G-E diesel-electric five years ago.” 
WHAT ARE YOUR HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS? From the wide range of General Electric 
industrial locomotives —diesel-electric and straight-electric, for both surface and under 
ground haulage—there’s one fitted to your needs 

For a survey of your haulage requirements, without cost or obligation, contact your G-E 
Apparatus Sales Engineer. Locomotive and Car Equipment Department, General Electric 
Company, Erie, Pa. 120-41 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





them—and more. “It is the quality of 
Arthur's mind,” one admirer in_ the 
White House puts it. “He has no 
power in the traditional Washington 
sense. Yet he holds almost Cabinet 
rank, and certainly he is more influ 
ential than most Cabinet members. He 
does it by knowing what he’s talking 


about, and by being able to get along 

with people.” 

¢ Behind the Facade—lhis falls in 

with the character of the public Burns 
the diffident, pipe-smoking ex-profes 

sor, who makes a point of eschewing 
politics, and goes strictly about his busi 


ness of reading charts and telling the 
President what they say. ‘True, he is per 
suasive in this role. But he has other 
talents that Washington—and probably 
Burns—did not suspect. He is a master 
at using what little power the CEA 
gives him. Last summer, for example, 
he brought the semi-independent Vet 
crans Administration into line on tighter 
mortgage terms—a feat that still amazes 


4 
old-timers 

ELGIN can miniaturize Actually, Burns’s  retiring-professor 
role hides a stubborn self-assurance, and 
your assemblies a readiness to fight on matters of eco 
nomic principle. But he fights only 
when victory seems fairly certain—th« 
sure mark of the successful Washing 
ton operator 


When conserving space is vital 
(as it is in timing and control 
devices, small actuators and 
other electro-mechanical de- 


vices), call on Elgin’s broad ex- inat r 
perience and skills for help. |. The Washington Operate 


Miniaturization of assemblies Burns used his unexpected talents 
demands special abilities and first to save the CEA from oblivion, 
facilities in order to save space then to give it new prestige 
while mnietatain . - Republicans in Congress killed the 
5S wes old co | by depriving it of money. 
qa counci acpi £ 
performance. We can help you They wanted to limit Burns to the role 
redesign your assemblies and of one-man adviser to the President on 
provide the highly specialized business trends. After weeks of indeci 
skills and facilities for assembly sion, Burns—backed by Dr. Gabriel 
on a low-cost, volume basis. Call Hauge, Fisenhower’s Administrative As 
or write for a consultation at sistant for Economic Affairs— got what 


your convenience. he wanted. The President asked Con 
gress to restore funds for a full council 


Congress reluctantly agreed 
¢ Last Chance—It was the third start 
in life for the council—and could well 
have been its death if Burns had 
slipped 

When the council was created by the 
Employment Act of 1946, Truman ap 
pointed Edwin G. Nourse as chairman 
New Booklet Helps Solve Nourse tried to make it a purely pro 


Miniaturization Probl fessional body that would advise the 


Write today for “Practical Minia- President and do nothing else. This was 
turization” — free booklet explains what the framers of the act had in 
miniaturization at Elgin and how tended, but Nourse went so far as to 
it can help you. refuse to appear before the Joint Con 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
\ Report. He argued that he could not 


do so and retain his objectivity as an 


((@) ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY economist 











Nourse might have gotten by with 
// ORDNANCE DIVISION © ELGIN, ILLINOIS this stand, except for a fatal weakness 
2 in his position. He was essentially a 
conservative in an Administration that 
was rapidly adopting Fair Deal doc- 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substantial 


savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. 


AcIS you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available « Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar © Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use * No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ Be- 
tween America's vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 


Burning coal the 
modern way saves 
Carbide & Carbon 

$470,000 a year! 


Two years ago Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co, 
instituted a modernization program in the power 
department of its South Charleston, W. Va. plant. 
Utilizing latest steam-generating techniques and 
equipment, the firm replaced an outmoded installa- 
tion with a 289,000-lb.-per-hr. boiler fired with 
pulverized coal, and completely revamped the rest 


of its power system. 


Today, this program has resulted in impressive 
annual savings. Lower fuel and maintenance costs 
save $85,000 increased efficiency, $175,000. . 
flyash re-use, $10,000 lower electrical power 
generation costs, $150,000 lower manpower 
costs, $50,000—a total savings of $470,000 a year 
plus continuing power service dependability at 
Carbide & Carbon. 


For further information or additional case his- 
tories showing how other plants have saved money 
burning coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington, 5, D. C, 





ship via 


PORT OF BOSTON 
COMPARE 


COMPARE 


PORT FACILITIES 


COMPARE 


' . 
WAY.) GET THE FACTS now from this 


* My pew, iilustroted brochure. For your 

te FREE copy, write direct to Joha F 
O Helloron, Director, Port of Boston 
Commission, Commonwealth Pier No, 
5, Boston, Mans 
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trines. He did not have Truman’s con- 
fidence, or the backing of any key 
figures in the Administration 
© Apologist—When Nourse quit, he 
was replaced by Leon H. Keyserling, 
who had been one of the council mem 
bers. Keyserling not only agreed to 
testify before Congress—he did so as 
the complete advocate of all Adminis 
tration economic policies. In the eyes 
of most professional economists and 
practically all Republicans, Keyserling 
reduced the council to the level of a 
political apologist. When the Demo 
crats lost in 1952, he left the council 
so deeply mvolved in politics that it 
was natural for Republicans to wipe it 
off the books as one of their first acts 
in office 

Burns got a good start by winning 
Eisenhower's confidence; regular Mon 
day morning conferences at which 
Burns and Hauge reported to Eisen 
hower on business conditions became 
i fixture in the Administration's early 
days. Since the President's heart at 
tack, the regular conference has not 
been reinstated but Burns still confers 
often with Eisenhower by telephone 
He sees the President personally when 
complicated issues arise. In Washing 
ton, such direct access to the President 
is one of the most solid sources of 
power—and Burns has used it skillfully 
© In Camera—Like Nourse, Burns in 
ists that the council is a purely pro 
fessional body charged only with ad 
vising the President. “I'm not an ad 
munistrative spokesman,” he insists 
I'm a councillor to the President.” 
But he does not follow Nourse m r 
fusing to appear before the Joint Eco 
nomic Committec He testifies once 
1 vear, but insists on executive sessions 
Each time he asks the committce not 
to take a transcript of his testimony 
ind twice the committee agreed 

Democrats complain bitterly about 
before the 
They complain that his answers, even 


his conduct commiuttec 
behind closed doors, are obscure; they 
suspect he makes them deliberately so 
lhey accuse him of pretending to avoid 
politics, but actually taking an active 
part in defending the Administration 
Actually, Burns has made good on 
his claim of avoiding the spotiight. In 
three vears, he has made only half a 
dozen major speeches and has held only 
one press conference in Washington 


ll. The New Council 


His power would have dissolved 
long ago if he had not been strikingly 
successful in reading the course of busi 
ness. He correctly analyzed the cffects 
of the Administration credit restrictions 
in the first part of 1953, foresaw the 
cconomy’s swift rise from the recession 
of 1953-54, helped frame the tax and 


credit policies that contributed to last 


year's record-shattering boom. All this 
would make any CEA chairman look 
good. 

Business fluctuations were Burns's 
specialty at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and he has geared 
the council pretty largely to his ex- 
periences there 

One of his fellow council members, 
for example, is Raymond J. Saulnier, 
who used to head research projects in 
finance at the bureau under Burns. 
Saulnier has taken a leading part in the 
council’s watch over housing trends 
and the rise of installment credit and 
is Burns's closest associate in Washing- 
ton. 

The third council member, Joseph 
S$. Davis, is a veteran agricultural econ- 
omist. Davis is largely responsible for 
the excellent section on agriculture in 
the President's current Economic Re 
port to Congress. He was appointed 
last year after Burns was criticized by 
Democrats for not paying enough at- 
tention to farming’s troubles in the 
1954 Economic Report. Another sign 
they say—that Burns is more sensitive 
to politics than he lets on 
© Less Individualism—Neither Saui- 
nier, Davis, nor the senior staff mem 
bers of the council play so active a role 
as their counterparts did under previous 
chairmen. Senior staff men, for ex- 
ample, used to conduct studies of their 
own, and participated in policy dis- 
cussions as almost the equal of full 
council members. Under Kevyserling, 
the economic reports of the council 
were peppered with footnotes in which 
individual council members took excep 
tion to the majority's views. All this 
Burns runs what—on the sur- 
face—is a one-man show 

Privately he objects to this descrip 
tion, he points out that, unlike Keyser- 
ling, he has a voice in the selection of 
and that this 
results in a natural unitv of vi wpoint 

‘If anv member of the council 
wanted to carry an objection to the 
President, I'd help him. And he could 
have footnotes of his own in the r 
ports if he insisted on it,” Burns said 
recently After a draw on his pipe he 
added, “But it isn’t likely.” 


is OveT 


fellow council members 


ill. Economist at Work 


Burns’s influence can be traced 
through many key issues of the past 
three vears, though he has never taken 
the lead in publi 

¢ He has been a supporter of a 
flexible credit policy for the Federal 
Reserve: he sees Chmn. William McC 
Martin regularly with the knowledge 
and approval of the President. In ad 
dition, A. L. Mills, Jr., a governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is a mem 
ber of the Interagency Advisory Board 
on Economic Growth and Stability, 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your 





THE CHIEF ENGINEER. With the ship's 
huge floating power plant to keep in opera- 
tion —engines, pumps, winches and refrig 
eration equipment to run—he likes to have 
R/M packings to control pressures. 


THE LIFT TRUCK OPERATOR. 
With R/M Vee-Flex,® America’s 
most copied packing, holding the 
critical hydraulic pressure needed, 
his lift truck has no trouble safely 
hefting huge loads 


THE POWER ENGINEER. To generate 
electricity safely, he uses R/M packings to 
hold steam and water under critical pres 
sures in compressors, burners, heaters, 
pumps, valves, condensers. 


R/M ASBESTOS, rubber and Teflon packings and gasket mate 


rials are made in an almost unlimited variety-—to meet the most 


THE MILK PROCESSOR, Faced with ex 
acting sanitation requirements, he uses with 
confidence special noncontaminating R/M 
packings designed to hold in pressures, 
seal out impurities. 


THE OIL FIELD WORKER. Like 
his co-workers in the refining and 
transporting of your fuel oil and 
geese, he feels safer and works 
aster when R/M packings are 
sealing in ever-present pressures 


ordinary or the most highly specialized industrial applications 


R/M PACKINGS HELP MANY DO BETTER WORK MORE SAFELY 


When you buy Raybestos-Manhattan mechanical packings 
and gasket materials, you buy an unusually skillful blending 
of basic ingredients. You buy packings that represent a com 
plete understanding of the sealing jobs to be accomplished 
For the engineers involved have a wealth of experience to 
draw on that is unmatched in the industry. They know asbes 
tos. They know rubber. They know “Teflon.”* They've lived 
with friction problems. And the constant challenge which 


tote ning Macha Pacings 4 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Rubber Covered Rolls « Laundry Pads and Covers « Bowling Batis 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. passaic, new jersey 


taybesies ... Condor - wasnarran ... GreyRock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ « Bridgeport, Conn « Manheim, Pa e Wo. Charleston 


presents itself keeps them abreast of all changing techniques 
... but packings are only one example of 
Raybestos-Manhattan’s specialized skills 
R/M keeps seven great plants and laboratories working in four 
big fields —asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, and sintered 
metal. Take advantage of this experience. Talk it over with 
R/M if your problem involves any of these materials 


*Du Pont Trademark 


Eapmem 


S.C. « Crawfordsville, ind. « Neenah, Wis, « Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 



















































LIVING ROOM IN YOUR OFFICE. An office isn't just an 


office. It's a conference room, a living room and a library too. 






The furniture, therefore, must be as flexible as the functions it 





performs. The Herman Miller Executive Office Group designed 






by George Nelson answers this problem with a complete office 





environment that is easily adapted to individual requirements. 





It consists of desks, seating and storage units which combine 





to make a well integrated room, designed for living as well as 


working. Shown are the 9849 desk with 84” x 36” top and 






the 5570 tilt swivel chair. Available through authorized dealers. 
Write to Dept. BW 336 for EOG brochure. 








ILLER FURNITURE COMPANY 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


HERMAN 















of which Burns is chairman. Burns has 
had some sharp disagreements with the 
Ked. But he has managed to keep 
these disagreements from becoming 
public quarrels—no small achievement. 

¢ Burns stresses the broadening of 
credit policy by the Administration to 
include more than just the traditional 
devices of the Fed’s open market opera 
tions and the discount rate. He cites 
the tightening of mortgage regulations 
when housing threatened to get out of 
hand last year, and the recent relaxation 
of the same regulations, which is de 
signed to maintain a high level of starts 
this vear. He has recommended liber- 
alization of rules governing FHA loans 


on house modernization, and is sup 
porting an expansion of government 
mortgage-purchase operations. “The 


more you can get out of monetary pol 
icy,” Burns likes to sa‘ the 
need to get out of fiscal policy, with its 
headaches about deficits, the public 
debt, and the like Burns has had his 
sharpest conflict with the Federal Re 
serve over his moves to loosen up on 
housing credit in a time of general 
credit stringency. Fed officials feel he 
has been working at cross-purposes with 
the over-all credit policy, thus making 
their task difficult. But 
Burns—with the support of the Treas- 
ury—sees nothing wrong in easing the 
extra heavy burden that general credit 
tightness always puts on housing 
¢ Burns took the lead in studying 
the special needs of distressed areas in 
the U.S., such as the anthracite area 
of Pennsylvania, New England textile 
towns, and soft coal areas of West Vir 
ginia and southern Iilinois 
¢ He has pushed hard for the Ad 
ministration’s expanded 
public works to mect the needs of an 
expanding countr The road program 
has been one of his particular interests 
The over-all responsibility of the 
CEA chairman, as Burns sees the 
is to stand guard over the country’s 


less you 


needlessh 


concept ot 


job, 


general economic health. He makes 
no effort to conceal the satisfaction 
with which he looks back at the Ad 
ministration’s record on this score 


¢ Knowledge Grows—“Although gov 
ernmental efforts to curb inflationary or 
recessionary influences have not always 
proved successful,” he writes in the 
current Economic Report, “knowledge 
of how business fluctuations arise and 
ways of dealing with them are steadily 
improving.” 

“We have seen that wise and timely 
the government can help 
ustain a healthy 
nomic activity,” he 

Chis confidence 
Burns. As_ the 


ictions by 
expansion of 
idds 
is characteristic of 
careful _ professional 
economist must, he always throws in 
the qualifying phrase. But he plainly 
has great faith in the power of govern 
ment to keep the economy from a 


eco 
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How long do you expect to STAY in business? 





If you are planning for a long future, use COPPER 


Your tomorrows! They decide which raw ma- This characteristic of copper can help you to pro- 
terials you should choose. tect your Company’s future. For your customers 
Considering that it takes years to establish a like to get their money’s worth. And that includes 
reputation, isn’t it a mistake to overlook the use of _—_ long-term use. Endow your product now with cop- 
copper or copper components in your product that _ per’s own long life! 
can protect its good name? Copper can look back on a history as old as man’s 
For one big thing about this metal is that iten- ... and forward to a future as promising. Stay in 
dures. It serves for years, generations, centuries. business with copper! 


O COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AN INOUSGTRY BOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF BPECIALIOTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Best conductor of \ Dees not rust. . Best heat transter Easy te machine, oh Welds readily ... 
electricity commercially high corrosion agent of all form, draw, stamp, | excellent for 
available WOoue resistence commercial metals polish, plate, etc <p soldering ond brazing “ 
~~ ~~ 
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Plant Site with a Big Future... 


located to serve an area where 
MORE PEOPLE buy MORE PRODUCTS 


than anywhere else! 


Plants producing for consumer or industry 
find their greatest concentration of demand 
in B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity. River 
sites SEABOARD sites—available for your 
plant—an acre or a thousand! Let us 
show you on the ground, or at your desk 
with modern airviews and with 3-dimen- 
sional color. Ask our man ! 


B&O Plant Site men are located at: 

Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4- 1600 Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbor 1-2900 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 
SPECIAL STUDY Look where a site is production-right’’ ON REQUEST FROM B&O RAILROAD, BALTIMORE |, MO. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things —better! 


Grovernment 





severe down-turn. A few Republicans 
have expressed mild uneasiness about 
this: ““There’s too much talk about the 
government in this Economic Report,” 
one of them says. Democrats react more 
sharply. “Complacent,” is the word 
they use for Burns. But their differences 
turn out to be chiefly political; they 
seldom try to attack his reports on 
grounds of professional incompetence 
¢ Won't Set Goals—Their longest 
battle with Burns is over his refusal to 
express in specific terms how big the 
cconomy should be to keep employment 
at a high level. They want him to 
adopt the practice of other CEA chair- 
men, and include in his reports specific 
goals in terms of gross national product, 
national income, and numbers of em- 
ployed persons 

When he appeared before the Joint 
Economic Committce last month, all 
he would say was that the Economic 
Report and the Administration's budget 
were based on a consistent set of as- 
sumptions about the level of business 
this year. The joint committee’s own 
economic staff has concluded that these 
assumptions point to a $400-billion 
economy Burns inferred the same 
thing in guarded language in the Eco- 
nomic Report—so when the shooting 
dies away, neither his Democratic 
critics nor Burns himself have much of 
an issue left 
¢ Avoiding Politics—On the whole, 
Burns seems to be winning his fight to 
keep the CEA out of the main line of 
political controversy, and to protect its 
function as professional advisory body 
to the President 

He was recently applauded by one 
of the founding fathers of the E.mplov- 
ment Act, which called the council into 
being—Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard. 
In a volume prepared by the National 
Planning Assn., commemorating the 
first 10 years of the Emplovment Act, 
Hansen praised Burns’s conception of 
the council’s role, and was critical of 
both Nourse’s and Kevserling’s. In the 
same volume, NPA reperted a strong 
endorsement of Burns’s methods: A poll 
of its members shows 57% favored pres 
ent procedures compared to 25% who 
liked it better under Kevserling or 
Nourse 

Burns cited this poll in a speech be- 
fore the NPA meeting as an indication 
that he might be on the right track. 
And he took the same occasion to on 
swer Republican fears about the role 
he thinks government can play. After 
~winting out that economic fluctuations 
ea been “kept under reasonably good 
control” for the past 10 vears, he gave 
credit “to business, labor, and con- 
sumers as well as—if not more than 
to government officials.” This is the 
touch he has been using for three years 
to sell economic advice to politicians— 
and so far, they love it. No 
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AVIATION: HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT, 
SHIMMY DAMPERS, FLUTTER DAMPERS 
AND VARI-FLO PUMPS. AUTOMOTIVE: 
SHOCK ABSORBERS, BUMPERS, AIR 
CLEANERS, FENDER PANELS, BRAKE 
LEVERS, DOOR LOCKS, SEAT ACTUAT- 
ORS, SPECIAL AUTOMOTIVE TOOLS, 
VARIABLE CAPACITY TRANSMISSION 
PUMPS. REFRIGERATION: EVAPORATORS 
AND CONDENSERS. AUTOMATIC LUBRI- 
CATING EQUIPMENT. PROJECTILES AND 
SMALL ARMS. CUSTOM FORGINGS: HAND 
TOOLS. SILENCERS. STONE PRODUCTS. 


RR RI EL AI TL I OES = ALS ATT 


Meet HOUDAILLE 


IF you are in the automotive industry, you know Houdaille as a leading 


maker of shock absorbers, bumpers, air cleaners and many other parts. 

If you are in aviation, Houdaille comes to mind as a manufacturer 
of hydraulic systems, vibration control and power steering mechanisms. 

Houdaille in fact means many things in many fields, for the roster 
of its products is a long one. 

But there's a new Houdaille today. Bigger! More modern! More 
diversified! With a younger and faster-moving management. 

There’s room for still more contract work in our factories. And 
there’s a place, too, for still more industries under the new Houdaille 
banner —industries whose assets and earning powers might be enhanced 
through the merging of their facilities with ours. We cordially invite 
discussions. 


HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES, INC, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1280 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 9, N.Y, 


BUPFALO.N.Y. * DETROIT, MICH. *« CHICAGO © NORTH CHICAGO 


rants | HUNTINGTON, 8. VA. * CLEVELAND, 0. * DECATUR, ILL. « @SITRPR, ONT 








Consent Decree: Both Sides Win 


@ For the government, an out-of-court settlement in 


an antitrust case saves the expense of lengthy litigation. 


@ The defendant gets protection against competitors 
who could use a government-won case to support a claim for 


triple damages. 


Republican antitrusters, headed by 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell and Anti- 
trust Div. chief Stanley N. Barnes, are 
rolling up a strong antitrust record to 
take to the polls this fall. In the past 
two months alone, they have settled 
four historic cases out of court—with 
International Business Machines Corp., 
American Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., 
General Shoe Corp., and Shubert enter- 
prises 

The Eisenhower Administration has 
made a virtue out of what Democratic 
critics figured to be an antitrust soft 
spot-that of negotiating privately with 
illeged violators and taking something 
less than the suit asked for in order to 
keep from adding to already huge back- 
logs of unsettled cases 
« New Thinking—Actually, down 
through the years, settlement out of 
court has been the fate of a majority of 
intitrust cases. But under Democratic 
regimes, the out-of-court settlement was 
looked upon as a sign of weakness. 
Antitrust chiefs contended that the 
only reason they would settle short of 
their complete demands was that they 
really didn’t have much of a case any- 
way. All things being equal, Demo- 
crats wanted to take cases up through 
the courts, to the Supreme Court if 
necessary, in order to get decisions that 
would extend the fuzzy language of the 
intitrust laws into new business terri- 
tory—something the consent settlement 
doesn't do 

Brownell and Barnes, however, are 
proud of their consent settlements—not 
only of the number, but of the terms 
they are able to wring out of their de 
All told, they have settled 80 
intitrust cases during the past three 
vears—24 were filed by the Republicans, 
the balance thev inherited from the 
All these have been civil 
Case Neither Barnes nor his prede 
cessors would settle a criminal case—one 
in which the defendant is charged with 
knowingly and willfully violating the 
law—out of court 
« Compromise—Barnes concedes that 
cttlement bv a 


fendants 


Democrats 


consent decree is a 
If consent decrees were so 
tough that companies accused of some 
violation didn’t get anything in return 
for settling, there would be no consent 
decrees. 


compromise 


80 Government 


In each civil case that is filed, Barnes 
immediately thinks in terms of settle- 
ment. This is partly to bypass con 

ested court dockets, partly to make the 
yest use of staff time and money to get 
the best terms. The strength of the 
government's case determines how 
tough the antitrusters are in negotia- 
tions. And settlement is most likely in 
cases where the government has pretty 
clear proof of so-called hardcore viola- 
tions such as price fixing, predatory 
practices, or freezing out competitors. 

Barnes's willingness to talk in terms 
of settlement is important by itself. 
It's a positive approach to getting 
complicated things done, where pos 
sible, without the time-consuming job 
of trying a case in court. 
¢ Pre-Filing—The highest development 
of this settlement-minded policy is use 
of pre-filing negotiations by the Re- 
publicans. ie involves calling in a com- 
pany before the government files a case 
that already has been prepared. The 
company is encouraged to “see the 
light,” and negotiate on terms that the 
government thinks will correct the prac- 
tices it is ready to attack in court. 

This technique has been used suc- 
cessfully by the Republicans in 15 cases. 
In each, the company involved and the 
government worked out settlement 
terms before the case was filed in court. 
Then both the case and the consent de- 
cree were filed at the same time. Perhaps 
the biggest case settled this way in- 
volved Eastman Kodak Co 

In December, 1954, a case charging 
monopolistic practices in the sale of 
color film was filed against Fastman 
(BW—Dec.25'54,p24). At the same 
time, a consent decree—worked out be 
forehand—was entered, by which Fast 
man agreed to stop tving the sale of its 
film to processing in any way, to open 
up its patents and knowhow to com 
petitors, and to dispose of any facilities 
that at the end of seven years repre- 
sented more than 50% of U.S. capacity 
for processing Eastman color film 

Thus the government won its major 
points; Eastman had a hand in the 
terms which it would not have had if 
it lost a court trial of the government’s 
charges; and both sides saved the ex 
pense and bother of court litigation. In 
addition, Eastman protected _ itself 


_ There have been no 


against possible use of a government 
court victory by competitors to beef up 
private treble-damage suits. 

¢ Conditions—Certain conditions must 
exist before the antitrusters will con- 
sider pre-filing negotiation. Each case 
is different, and therefore not all cases 
fit this kind of handling. For one thing, 
Barnes won't apply it to criminal cases. 
It won't work cither where there are 
different defendants in different legal 
categories—such as a suit involving a 
group of retailers, a group of whole- 
salers, and a group of manufacturers— 
because cach group would require a 
different decree. 

Finally, Barnes won't use the proce- 
dure if the case involves a legal question 
that needs clarification, and where the 
government thinks a court decision on 
the point is needed. 
¢ Precedent—This last principle ap- 
plies, to a lesser extent, in reaching a 
consent settlement after a case already 
has been filed. For instance, Barnes 
was reluctant to take recent consent 
decrees that ended two of the five anti- 
merger cases filed by the government. 
court decisions 
yet on the 1950 antimerger law, and 
Barnes is eager to establish some prece- 
dents in this area. 

This was the major consideration, in 
fact, in filing the cases recently settled 
against Hilton Hotels Corp. (BW—Feb. 
11°56,p150) and against General Shoe 
Corp. (BW —Feb.25’56,p32). Neither 
suit charged a monopoly, but they did 
ask for divestment in the hotel and shoe 
industries on the basis that recent merg- 
ers by Hilton and General Shoe tended 
to create monopoly and substantially 
lessen competition, and would do so if 
unchecked. 

Both Hilton and General Shoe, how- 
ever, agreed to give the government 
satisfactory terms without going to trial. 
For that reason, Barnes did not think it 
fair to impose the costs of litigation on 
them. As a direct result of the suits, 
Hilton is disposing of five hotels and 
must give the government a chance to 
block any further acquisitions. General 
Shoe, while it need not dispose of any 
important holdings, is under a five-year 
ban on mergers without court approval 
and under other restrictions to protect 
small manufacturers. 

e Massive Negotiations—Bames and 
his staff have developed still. another 
technique to reach agreement on set- 
tling complicated cases. They call it 
“massive negotiation.” It was used to 
arrive at the consent decrees signed re- 
cently ending the cases against Amerr 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
International Business Machines Corp. 
(BW—Feb.4'56,p26). Both cases in- 
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volved complicated patent problems, 
and the AT&T suit originally asked for 
a split-off of Western Electric Co., the 
manufacturing arm. 

Negotiations between the govern- 
ment and AT&T went on for about a 
year before the consent decree was 
achieved. Antitrusters won't say what 
was decided at these meetings, but the 
final terms of settlement give a pretty 
good clue. The government had to give 
up any idea of splitting up Western 
Electric in return for the broad patent 
relief it thought was needed to break 
AT&T's strong position. And to pre- 
serve its corporate setup, AT&T had to 
agree to free its patents to all comers. 

In the IBM negotiations, the gov- 
crnment was in a strong bargaining 
position and got just about what it 
originally asked. IBM, by negotiating 
on the terms a court probably would 
have imposed anyway, mainly protected 
itself from use of such a court record 
by Sperry Rand Corp., which had filed 
a multimillion-dollar treble damage suit 
against IBM 

Once the pattern of settlement is 
agreed on, the massive negotiation be- 
gins. In both these cases, top vice- 
presidents and company lawyers met 
with Justice Dept. antitrusters on a 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. basis in Washington. 
Barnes says that in the case of AT&T, 
this settlement saved the government 
two or three times as much work as a 
trial would have rquired. 
¢ Antis—Critics say the Justice Dept 
shoukl prosecute more of its cases. For- 
mer trustbuster Thurman Arnold, for 
instance, savs he would rather see the 
government trv one case in court than 
get 100 consent decrees. In his view, 
prosecution is what deters would-be 
violators 

Perhaps the strongest point made bi 
critics of consent decrees is that the 
tend to quash private antitrust suits 
Che antitrust laws are designed to help 
the private litigant to the extent that 
he can use a government-won antitrust 
case as evidence of a violation to sup 
port a claim for triple damages But 
the law doesn’t extend this to the use 
of consent decree Thu sav the 
critics, the more consent decrees the 
governinent accepts the more privat 
intitrust suits vou seal off 
¢ New Law—Amold, among others, ha 
uggested that the law be changed so 
that the government could not accept 
1 consent decree without a finding of 
fact by the court in which the decree is 
entered. Under such a change, private 
parti would be able to use such a 

ord in triple damage suits 

Barnes has his doubts about the 
practicality of this. He thinks that the 
onh companies that would sign consent 
decrees under such an arrangement 
would be small ones that could not af- 
ford the expenses of trial. tno 
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=" Control setting on each carrier will 
x, trip bundled magazines at railway 

" cara or into one of 10 chutes (above) 
© | leading to delivery trucks. 


Automatic magazine delivery 


by DISPATCH MONOVEYOR 


This dispatch Monoveyor carries millions of magazines a 
month from wrapping stations to two railway cars and 
ten highway truck positions. The loader sets a control 
and the load is automatically tripped into the chute 
which leads to the proper truck or car. 


It’s a standard MHS Monoveyor, with special automatic 
features to do its particular job in this plant with 
efficiency and economy. 


To increase production, reduce costs, and gain competi- 
tive advantage for you in your plant, quite a different 
installation may be needed. An MHS engineer, trained 
and thoroughly experienced in scientific materials 
handling and automation, can help you quickly and surely. 
Write or phone today! 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Fairfield, lowe + Albuny, M. Y. + Windsor, Ontario 
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BATTLING 


At RAND: Massed Brains to Meet 


darkened laboratory in Los 
team of Aw lorce officers 
cants who mak up an aim de 
intenthy 
blip moving across the screen 
# them. Most of the blips rep 


nemy s nuclear bombers ap 


rection group watch 


hing U.S. frontiers for a mass raid 
Ss interceptors 


ind ready to meet the raider 


unages of [ 


n loudspeakers around the labora 


the men hear the voices of the 
cptor pilots 
' 


bout the room jangk 


lek phone s scattered 
ind from them 
from 


chain of com 


ne reports and fresh orders 


he enters m_ the 


image of air battle move: 


earch 


across the radar screens, the men in the 
laboratory decide what moves must be 
made next—whether guided missiles o1 
jet interceptors should be used to meet 
the raiders. And when the decision is 
made, they feed the information to 
the intercept director He quickly 
calculates and relays to missile firing 
urfields the 
cTcws ind 


ites and jet interceptor 
information that mussik 
fighter pilots will need if they're to 
contact the raiders. And, as the battle 
hifts across the sky, the computer 
transmits the picture of what's happen 
ing to other air defense direction cen 
ters around the country 

Through all this performance, static 
iftect the 


ind interference clectronic 


oe 
. 
: 


“raiders” from RAND Corp.'s simulated air defense center, an Air Force crew learns new defense techniques—and 
simultaneously helps researchers to find new training methods for other crews. 


picture of the air battle that’s received 
it the center. Even down to these fine 
details, the laboratory picture of the 
raid is as realistic as the laboratory re 
searchers are able to make it 

But not one of the blips on the radar 
screen comes from an aircraft that’s ac 
tually in the sky. The 
interceptor pilots are “canned” record 
ings. The jangling telephones are con 
nected to wires that lead no further 
than the wall of the laboratory. And 
even the static and interference is spe 
cially made for the occasion 
¢ For the Network—The air defense di 
rection center where all this is going on 
is pictured above. It’s one of the new 
est developments in the changing na 


voices of the 
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Air Threat 


ture of the whole U.S. air defense net 
work. It is housed in a laboratory in 
the newly organized System Develop 
ment Division of RAND Corp., the 
little-publicized Santa Monica (Calif.) 
research scientists, 
have been 
Force with its 


organization whose 
for more than 10 vears 
quieth helping the Ai 
long-range planning 

In the 
RAND r 
the productivity ind 
bores 


imulated air defense center, 


earchers are out to improve 
efhiciency of Air 
ir defense crews. This is one of 
RAND research projects in the 
field of air defense that go hand in hand 
with development of the recently re 
vealed SAGI for semi-automatic 


ground environment 


man 


) defense svstem 
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¢ Fresh Fields—Establishment of the 
new division marks an expansion of 
RAND’s already broad fields of re 
search. Most of its effort has always 
gone, and continues to go, into what's 
called “Project Rand.” Put briefly, 
and rather cryptically, Project Rand 
is a type of pre-research research that's 
done for the Air Force: It’s the determi 
nation of where the bulk of the Ai 
Force's research funds should be spent 
to insure the greatest security and wel 
fare of the U.S 

Project Rand existed before RAND 
Corp. was formed. ‘The project began 
right after World War II. Its mission 
was to continue the scientific work that 
had contributed so much to the expan 
sion of U. S. air power during the wat 

RAND Corp. itself was formed in 
1948. It’s a non-profit organization and 
was founded more provide a 
home for Project Rand, which 
immediate postwar vCars, Was housed il 
Douglas Aircraft Co.'s headquarters 
RAND as a Corporation always writes 
its name in capitals, and its scientists 
say the letters stand for “Research and 
No Development.” ‘That should keep 
people from confusing it with Rand 
Development Co. (BW—TFeb.18'56,p 
76) 
¢ Way to the Goal—To handle Project 
Rand, its work, RAND Corp 
marshals all the sciences, physical and 
social, to obtain the 
the problems of air power, and to get 
the scene possible projections into its 
solutions 


or le SS to 
in the 


basic 
broadest view to 


Project Rand's re 
searchers, early in the cold war, studied 


For instance, 


the economics and technology involved 
and determined from what they found 
that the U.S. could afford to develop 
total air defense for itself. ‘This typ 


ANALYZING 


of broad research is its basic business. 

It was this decision that led to devel 
opment of the SAGE air defense sys- 
tem. But the Air Force's Air Defense 
Command found that in order to put 
SAGE. to work it had to call for more 
help from RAND Corp.'s particular 
combination of skilled researchers. And 
this month, as a result of that new call, 
RAND is breaking ground for a special 
building to house its new System De 
velopment Division 

Before it did so, RAND Corp had to 
go through a piece of soul-searching on 
its own bchalt It wondered whether it 
could tak« new work for SAGE 
without diluting its main work on Proj 
ect Rand. But, because the new work 
was clearly in the realm of national de- 
fense, RAND decided to go ahead 


on the 


|. A Hand in SAGE 


lo understand the new division's mis 
to know a little about 


ur defense system 


son vou 
the SAGI 
Present U.S. air defense systems op 
manually; SAGI 
work, but it 
iutomatically, 
rately 
© Old Way—In_ the system, 
operators watch radar screens, estimate 
the altitude, speed, and direction of air 
craft picked up by the scanners. ‘They 
must identify the plane on their radar 


need 


does essentially 
does it 
and more 


crate 
the same semi 
taster, ecu 


manual 


scopes by checking its course against 
known flight paths and other informa 
If it turns out to be 


or an enemy airplane 


an unknown 
they must guide 
When 
into the range of other 
they only a few 
moments to transfer to them the dire 
tion of the air battle. In a mass attack, 


tion 


interceptors into attack position 
the action move: 
have 


radar tations 


efforts in RAND's de-briefing room right after “air battle,” crew 
learns to work faster than in normal exercises. 
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RAND’S director Frank Collbohm His 


mission; “objective analyses . . .” 


this manual handling of air defense 
could be a frantic operation 

¢ New System—But in the SAGE sys 
tem, the entire operation 1s semi-auto- 
matic because the radar network is 
hooked up to a network of computers 
Che electronic computer receives, mem- 
orizes, calculates, and records informa 
tion from the radar 
compares it with information fed into 
it about the known flight paths of 
friendly aircraft in the sector. It still 
remains for a human 


scanners, and 


operator who 
monitors the computer's work to decide 
whether planes recorded by the radar 
network are unknowns, and whether 
an interceptor should be sent to investi 
gate But if he does decide to 
“scramble” a fighter, the computer will 
quickly calculate and display for him 
the information he must relay to the 
fighter so that it can make contact 

lhe computers to be installed at each 
of the 32 SAGE stations that will be 
built around the U.S. (BW—Oct.29 
"55,p30) will be complex and expensive 
They will cost $20-million each. In 
ternational Business Machines Corp 
which will build them, says they're the 
most versatile and capacious, though not 
the fastest, computers ever devised 
But they will not generate their own 
intelligence 

That will be the job of Lincoln 
Laboratory, which designed the com 
puters, and RAND's System Develop 
ment Division. Lincoln, with the help 
of RAND personnel, will develop the 
mastcr program for the computers 
RAND men alone will adapt the pro 
gram for each of the 32 SAGE stations 
and make changes to keep all 32 pro 
grams up to date 

(In computer language, a “program” 
is a list of instructions that tell the 
computer what to do with the informa 
tion that’s presented to it. The master 


program controls the computer's gen- 
eral operations—for example, it tells the 
computer what to do if an airplane 
should come along a certain course into 
the range of its radar scanners. This 
master program must be adapted in- 
dividually to each of the 32 SAGE sta- 
tions, taking into account differences of 
terrain, location of radar scanners, the 
different weapons available in each 
sector.) 

Besides working out these programs, 
RAND's System Development Division 
has two other jobs: (1) to develop train 
ing programs for each air defense sta 
tion—those in both the manual and 
SAGE. systems—that will exercise the 
system and keep the crews sharp, and 
(2) to improve training methods and 
teach these to the Air Force. 


ll. Man and Machine 
RAND got these jobs because each 


involves problems in man-machine rela 
tionships, an area of research that’s 
scarcely been touched. RAND's own 
competence in this field has grown out 
of its studies aimed at improving eff: 
ciency at air defense centers. These, 
in turn, grow out of RAND's broad, 
almost timeless, study of group be- 
havior 

The RAND team of scientists work- 
ing on the basic research stage of this 
study of group behavior was headed by 
John Kennedy, former chairman of 
lufts College psychology department 
This team’s goal was the broad one of 
finding simpler, better methods of oper- 
ating machines. Early in their research, 
thev found that an air defense direction 
center would be ideal for their study. 
There, a group they considered to be 
of about the right size—between 35 and 
40 people—could be studied in a man 
machine relationship that demanded 
utmost cfficiencs 

lo do the job, RAND adapted a 
giant computer so that it would translate 
impulses on a magnetic tape into blips 
on a radar screen. Then it set up its 
exact replica of an air defense direction 
center 

It hired college graduates for a guinea 
pig crew. And around the center, it 
built an observation post where the re- 
searchers could watch the crew in ac- 
tion. 

Ielephone lines were monitored so 
the researchers could eavesdrop un- 
obtrusively on the moves of their lab- 
oratory crew. A de-briefing room, where 
the crew hashed over problems it en 
countered in each test, was also moni 
tored and surrounded on two sides with 
one-way glass 
¢ Amateurs Ahead—The _ researchers 
soon discovered that no matter how 
tough they made the synthetic mass air 
raid, the laboratory crew could be 
trained te handle it. Soon the crew 
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was performing better than the Air 
Force professionals that the researchers 
had observed in the field. 

I'he reason was quickly apparent: The 
lab crew’s reactions to the simulated 
raids could be quickly and accurately 
measured, and the crew could know the 
results of its work immediately In 
regular Air Force test exercises, results 
are not compiled until weeks after the 
drill. And even then, it’s hard to place 
accurately the altitude and time-posi- 
tion of airplanes used in the exercise. 
But with RAND’s method, there’s no 
doubt I'he information that makes 
up the drill is stored away as a record 
of exactly what happened. 

It was this success that led the Air 
lorce to contract with RAND for the 
three-fold job of (1) training crews for 
the manual air defense system, (2) 
working out similar training methods 
for SAGE crews, and (3) developing the 
programs for all the SAGE stations’ 
computers. 


ill. A Hint for Industry 


RAND’s wide knowledge of com 
puters and man-machine relationships 
could make the organization seem a 
valuable storehouse of knowledge for 
companies thinking about automation. 
After all, one of the biggest worries fac 
ing companies that want to use com 
puters to bring automation into their 
work is that their employees face a long 
period of adjustment before they can 
work efficiently with computers. Most 
of this adjustment time could be climi 
nated if the computer system were exer 
cised im advance. Errors could be 
shaken out in tests, not during actual 
operations. RAND's studies give prom- 
ise of providing methods to do this, 
methods that may be applicable to data 
processing systems gencrally 
¢ Source of Knowledge—But RAND is 
far too busy to take on the problems of 
industry. Besides, its charter forbids it 
to do so. But it does offer this hopeful 
thought: Men trained in its System 
Development Division may become a 
source of supply fer directors of future 
jutomation projects. And many RAND 
techniques, and most of its research, 
may be published so that industry can 
use them 

RAND has published much of the 
broad, non-military research—ranging 
from studies of Western states’ water 
upplies to estimates of Soviet cconomic 
growth—it has handled since it was 
formed in 1948. But the history of its 
work goes back more than eight years. 
¢ Pre-Nuclear Origin—As RAND's di 
rector, Frank Collbohm sees it, the 
foundations for its work were laid on 
Nov. 7, 1944. That day, Gen. H. H. 
(“Hap”) Amold, the Army Air Forces’ 
commanding general, wrote a memo to 
his chief scientist, Dr. ‘Theodore von 
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When you STUDY COSTS 
it pays to take 
a plant-wide look at WEIGHING 


fr ; A MODERN WEIGHING SYSTEM can make a big 


| TS ae 
{ eA 


Z| difference in cost control and profit in your plant! 
“a Are scales missing where needed? Are over-worked 
— scales making bottle necks in your production? Are 
WEIGHING you losing material and time with scales misfitted to 
( their jobs? In this day of highly specialized mac hines 
——~ : 
‘ j and methods, your scales should add up to a Weighing 
System... the right scales in the right places . . . sup- 
plying basic data for your accounting system. These 
records that originate at scales directly affect costs, 
inventories and customer billings. Weighing today is 
not a job for isolated scales—it's a vital part of your 


overall cost-control system. 


If you would like to look further into this in your 
plant, why not drop us a line today? No obligation, 
of course. Ask for Booklet 2046, Toledo Scale Com 


J 
wa pany, Toledo 1, Ohio. oat ay 
SEN 
ELECTRONIC =. | 


RECORDING | 


=. 
TOLEDO, "-- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
TESTING 
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a’ 


. the job is like aiding 
a gambler in a weird horse 


4é 


race... 


RAND starts on p. 86 


Karman, setting out the principles that 
he believed should guide the Air Forces 
postwar and next-war research and de 
velopment program Gen. Amold 
wanted to know how the Air Forces 
could best sustain the active interest of 
the nation’s scientists in national de 
fense. Out of the memo grew long dis 
cussions in the Pentagon and in scien- 
tific establishments, and from all these 
emerged, late in 1945, the idea of 
Project Rand 
The basis of the idea was similar to 
the one that Dr. Vannevar Bush put to 
the military in 1939—that scientists 
from many universities, if brought to 
gether, could produce weapons far be 
vond those that the military might 
even dream about 
Project Rand’s guiding hands read 
like a Who’s Who of military and sci 
entific leaders of those davs: Edward | 
Bowles of Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology and expert consultant to 
the Secretary of War; Arthur FE. Ray 
mond, engineering vice-president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; Paul Scherer, of 
the Carnegie Institution and the Office 
of Scientific Research & Develop 
ment; Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War; Frank Collbohm, a Douglas en 
gineering executive and a consultant to 
the Secretary of War; Lt.-Gen. Lauris 
Norstad: and Lt.-Gen. Curtis LeMay 
¢ Aid From Ford—In its early days, as 
She acKhs 40.000 part of Douglas Aircraft Co., Project 
q// 7 Rand was governed by an advisory 
. J board of aircraft company executives 
cigarettes a Mf) fi When this board decided to establish 
/ eC RAND as an independent non-profit 
corporation, MIT Chmn. Carl Comp 
Only precision mad ton and Harvard Business School 
ae corrupmes Dean Donald K. David persuaded the 
shippers can accommodate Ford Foundation to pore the work 


SO cartons of Viceroy Cigarettes ing capital. Thereafter, RAND was 
paid $4-million a vear on a contract 
at a single thrust of the case basis by the Air Force Today, of 
loader. Boxes by Hinde & Dauch course, that figure is much higher—but 


are the answer. the precise mount 1 kept secret 





IV. Racetrack Nightmare 


WINDER DAUCH 
goes into the basic Project Rand. But 

Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company since some money is left over—and since 
RAND is a non-profit outfit—it can 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO ifford to put time into research on its 
13 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES own ideas of projects related to national 
welfare. It also does some research work 
for the Atomic Energy Commission 
ind it passes on the benefits of its work 
for the Air Force to the other services 
RAND Corp. researchers have long 
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You should see 
the inside 





of this city water tank 





Vinyl coatings based on Baxetrre Vinyl Resins 
for this tank were formulated by Amercoat 
Corporation, South Gate, Calif. 


. all-welded steel tank —30 ft. high, 60 
ft. in diameter—was built for the city of 
South Gate, Calif., in 1951. The inside is 
protected with a liquid coating based on 
BAKELITE Viny! Resins. In 1955, city engi- 
neers inspected the water tank and, accord- 
ing to the coating formulator, “except for 
minor areas requiring touc hing up the coat- 
ing was in excellent condition and should 
give many more years of service.” 

Not only does this coating deter corro- 
sion, it was also specified to be nontoxic 
and noncontaminating, and easy to touch 
up. 

This is typical of the service you should 
expect from coatings based on BAKELITE 
Resins—for office buildings, factories, homes, 
public buildings . . . for interiors, exteriors, 
machinery, piping . . . for any type of sur- 
face .. . for resistance to acids, alkalies, salt 
spray, industrial gases, wear and abrasion, 
For complete information and a list of sup- 
pliers write to Dept. NE-14. 


BAKELITE 


BAKELITE COMPANY, 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


The term Bake ire and the Trefoil 
Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC, 





by A. B. Hoefer 
Vice President 
Paepvenc B. Stevens, Iwo. 


DO IT YOURSELF—PLATING 
Lack of floor space or initial cost of 
equipment has turned many a com- 
from the thought of 
installing their own automatic plating 
and processing equipment. If you are 
in this group, let us tell you what 
“Little Steve” can do for you. 


pany away 


Last year, we brought out a small 


automatic plating and processing 
machine with a very large production 


capacity. We named it “Little Steve.” 


Since it is only seventy-two inches 
forty-two inches high and built 
in sections of six feet in length, it 
offers practically no space problem, 
“Little Steve” 
means a low initial investment. It will 


wide, 


Being small in size 
do electroplating, anodizing, enamel- 
ing, bright dipping—in fact most any- 


thing in the immersion processing line, 


If you wish to finish parts such as 
stnall electrical appliances, door hard- 
pistons and plumbing fixtures 
and require controlled high produe- 
“Little Steve” should be your 


ware, 


answer 


“Little Steve” will give you in- 
creased production, automatic control 
and will pay for itself in from six to 
months. It’s 
operate, Let us give you more details, 
Write us today. Frederic B. Stevens, 
Inc., 1810 18th Street, Detroit 16, Mich. 
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twenty-four easy to 


er 





explain their main work, Project Rand. 
One of them likens the job to aiding a 
ambler in a weird horse race. The Air 
a0 he explains, cannot afford to bet 
on the whole field. But to select a likely 
winner is a nightmare job. As far as the 
Air Force knows, the winner might not 
have been born yet. Furthermore, the 
Air Force doesn’t know for sure the 
dimensions and condition of the track 
on which the race may be run 

'ranslate that out of figurative lan- 
guage and this is what the researcher 
means: 

The Air Force’s long-range objectives 
will be influenced by the technology, 
men, and materials available. That's 
why the scope of Project Rand covers 
all Air Force weapons, present and fu- 
ture, and strategies for their use; why it 
involves finding the best possible 
courses for research and development 
through estimates of human capabili- 
tics and behavior, as well as estimates 
of the economic cost and the social and 
political impact of each course 

For such a task, RAND's scientific 
payroll includes men from nearly every 
department of iearning—astronomers, 
anthropologists, economists, historians, 
political scientists, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists, as well as engineers, mathe- 
maticians, and physicists 
¢ Massed Brainpower—Nearly 700 of 
the 1,100-odd RAND Corp. employees 
are professional people. More than 
half the professional staff have graduate 
degrees, and more than one-quarter 
are Ph.Ds. In addition to this massed 
brainpower, RAND can call on more 
than 200 consultants. These men have 
come to RAND from U.S. and foreign 
universities, from industry, and from 
the State Dept. and other government 
agencies. 

In Project Rand, they have studied 
such broad subjects as: Air Force logis- 
tics, aircraft maintenance policies, long 
range strategic bombing systems, tacti- 
cal air operations 

Some of their studies never really 
They are constantly collecting 
new information, re-evaluating their old 
findings. One of these is a fundamental 
study of the Russian economy. The re 
searchers have made themselves experts 
in this field. At a conference on Rus 
sian economic growth held at Arden 
House in Harriman, N. Y., four years 
ago, half the papers were contributed 
by RAND Corp. staff men and con- 
sultants. 

One of their latest projects is to con- 
sider the problem of how the Air Force 
can be used more effectively in limited 
wars and in support of U.S. foreign 


policy. 


cease 


V. Independent Mission 


In all this work, RAND's relation- 
ship with the Air Force is unique. The 


Air Force does not tell RAND’s men 
what to do. The official Air Force atti- 
tude is that “Project Rand was estab- 
lished to provide . . . independent, ob- 
jective analyses of the broad problems 
of air warfare.” 

And, once the “independent, objec- 
tive analyses” have been made, Project 
Rand’s men do not tell the Air Force 
what it should do. RAND insists that 
it can only supply information on which 
decisions must be based. 

But Project Rand personnel have 
conscientiously made themselves part of 
the Air Force. Any day of the year, 
about 30 of them will be on the road 
dealing with the Air Force. They go on 
maneuvers. Some form permanent 
staffs at major Air Force establishments 
—Dayton, Ohio; Lexington, Mass; 
Washington, D. C.; and Weisbaden, 
Germany. 
¢ How It Operates—Over-all policy, 
covering both Project Rand and 
RAND Corp.'s other interests, is deter 
mined by a board of trustees, most of 
them experienced in research. The 
board is continuously informed of 
RAND's technical programs and the 
results of its studies. Behind each day's 
work is RAND Corp.'s director, Frank 
Collbohm and his two associate di 
rectors, J. Richard Goldstein and L. J. 
Henderson, Jr. A management commit 
tee that includes this trio, plus the 
chiefs of RAND Corp.'s six main tech 
nical divisions, keeps the research pro 
gram under constant review. 

And when the work is done—or 
when a project reaches a stage where 
temporary findings can be made 
RAND reports the results to (1) the Air 
Force, other armed services, and gov 
ernment agencies, and (2) to industrial 
contractors who are qualified to know 
because of their work for the Air Force. 

The public gets the unclassified ma- 

terial. At least 100 unclassified papers 
are released cach year. Most of them 
are Se and those that are not 
are kept in a network of 40 deposit 
libraries across the country. When un 
classified research is made into fields 
where there’s wide interest, RAND will 
publish its findings in book form. So 
far, it has published 17 volumes, most 
of them on political science, economics, 
Soviet affairs, and mathematics. 
* Mark of Success—But these remain 
the side issues of RAND Corp.’s work, 
and Project Rand is the focal point 
of its effort. How well it was fulfilling 
this mission was illustrated last year 
when the Air Force’s Assistant Vice- 
Chief of Staff, Maj..Gen. Jacob E. 
Smart, asked all the principal groups in 
the Air Staff to tell him which of their 
long-range problems seemed appropri- 
ate for Project Rand’s study. When the 
ideas flowed in, it turned out that Proj- 
ect Rand was already delving into 
most of them. Eno 
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products from, or sold raw materials to, 





Air Heating and 
Cooling Equipment 








Air Conditioning, Air 
Handling, Fluid Drives 


Plumbing, Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Kitchens 


my 








Wholesalers to Contractors 
and Industry 


Heat Exchangers 








Atomic Reactor 
System Components 





Quality Pig Iron 














Toilet Seats, Plastic 
Tile, Molded Products 





Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning 








Automatic Controls 
and Valves 








Steel Boilers 





Call on any one and you 


range from year-round heating, cooling for a cottage 
and air conditioning equipment for fac 


American Radiator 4 


keep people comfortable 
the twelve members of the hotels and offices 
American-Standard family. But perhaps eight stories high that clean the air for 
you do not know all of them huge skyscrapers to units that draw 

And you may not know that the prod fumes out of a small research laboratory 
manufacture are as varied ... from gleaming bathroom fixtures for 
as the fields they serve. These products a luxurious saving ones 


system component 


Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning 


get American-Standard quality 


you have bought quality tories a half mile long to systems that These are just a few of the many items 


in homes, stores, made by the twelve companies that make 
from dust collectors up American-Standard 


American - Standard. 


tary Corporation 





item measures up to the high standards 
of quality set by American-Standard 
Next time you need a quality product 
for an important job for home or indus 
try, be sure to call one of the divisions or 
from atomic reactor companies that make up the big family of 
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DOING 
THINGS 


to make motor carrier service a better buy 


INA 
BETTER WAY 


MOTOR 
EXPRESS, INC. 


General Offices: 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, indiana 


C oti aia 


a ft with the Eastern Seaboard 
Baltimore + Bethiehem + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland 
Columbus + Dayton + Evansville + Fort Wayne + Harrisburg 
Indianapolis + Jersey City + Metuchen 

Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St Louis + Trenton + Zanesville 





Research 


The emphasis at Eastern Motor 
Express, Inc. is on 
improvement .. . continuous 
in-terminal and over-the-road 
improvement that results in 
new and better ways of 
moving your products 

to market. 


Modern terminals, efficient 
towveyor systems, radio 
dispatching, and between- 
terminal teletype service are a 
few of the many advances 
brought about by our 
constant attention to 
self-improvement. 

We don’t stand still when it 
comes to service, either. 
Comprehensive employee 
training and claim prevention 
programs have paid 
handsome dividends to 
Eastern Motor Express 
customers in better service and 
increased satisfaction. 

Every mile of the way, you'll 
find Eastern Motor Express 
is primed for progress—doing 
things to give you today’s 


best motor carrier service! 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





How to recognize, and encourage, high 
school students of exceptional ability 
is the subject of long-range research 
starting this year at the University of 
Wisconsin’s Engineering Experimental 
Station. The idea is to spot such stu- 
dents at an early stage, so they can be 
helped to develop 

. 

Tuberculosis immunity in mice has 
been produced by a new method that 
may aid study of how immunity works 
in the human body. Dr. Guy Youmans 
of Northwestern University has de- 
scribed the new method. 

. 
Chlorofluorocarbons, new synthetic 
chemicals, have been shown at the 
Battelle Institute, in Columbus, to have 
exceptional qualities as lubricants. They 
work well in heavy-duty service and, 
unlike many other petroleum lubricants, 
are stable in the presence of oxygen, 
which makes them useful in oxygen 
pumps and compressors 

. 

Lung cancer factors are reviewed in a 
pamphlet called A Quest Into the En 
vironmental Causes of of the 
Lung, by Dr. W. C. Hueper of the 
National Cancer Institute. The report 
is printed by the Government Printing 
Office. Price: 45¢ a op’ 

. 

Research experiments at the Esso Re 
search Center, Linden, N. J., on present 
and future auto have been ex 
tended from using cars with no carbu 
retors to using a laboratory engine with 
eight carburetors 


Cancer 


fuels 


7 
Under evaluation at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y., is a radar set de 
signed to permit control tower operators 
to spot at a glance the and 
movement of plane, truck, of 
other vehicle on the airfield. Devel 
oped by the Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratory, Mineola, N. Y., the equip- 
ment, known as Aircraft Surface Detec 
tion Equipment, features a paper-thin 
radome made of Dacron and Hypalon. 
o 

Research studies on the production of 
laminates reinforced by parallel glass 
fiber were released to industry last week 
by the Commerce Dept.’s Office of 
Fechnical Service. Highpoint of the 
report: a description of an emulsion 
binder svstem that climinates the need 
for solvents 


location 


ever 


. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Co. this week in 
troduced its latest floating laboratory 

the Wanderer II. Aboard the 100-ft 
converted Navy subchaser, electronic 
equipment will be  tested—including 
an underwater stabilizing device, navi 
gational aids, and steering mechanisms. 
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“Our western production has multiplied 
11 times since moving to MOA” 


®@ An interview with P. F. Brown, Manager, AUTO-LITE BATTERY 
Plants at Oakland and Paramount, California. 


Q. Mr. Brown, the nation’s largest 
corporations bave now set up western 
branch plants in Alameda County, or 
as it is also called, the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. All these companies 
had various reasons for coming bere. 
W hat was yours? 


Mr. Brown: The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company is the world’s largest inde 
pendent manufacturer of electrical 
equipment for automobiles. When the 
car makers started building western as 
sembly plants, our battery division fol 
lowed closely behind. W picked MOA 
because our largest 


MOA 


customers pi ked 


Q. In addition to batteries for neu 
cars, don't replacement batteries also 
account for alarge share of your sales? 


Mr. Brown: They certainly do—and 
that is another reason why MOA was 
such a logical choice. This is the chief 
radiating point of the West's transpor 
tation network. =» 

Three main rail 
lines and a new 
system of freeways 
insure the fastest 
possible delivery 
to our distributors 
throughout seven 





western states 


Q. W hat else have you found advanta- 
geous about doing business in MOA? 


Mr. Brown: The labor situation out 
here is particularly good. There's very 
little absenteeism, perhaps due to the 
climate, which I think is about the best 
in America. It's like Spring all year 
round in MOA and year ‘round out 
door living keeps a man fit and boosts 
his working morale 


Q. Doesn't the mild climate also play 
an important part in lou ering plant 
operation cost? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. For one thing, it re- 
duces power and 
fuel bills. For an 
other, it eliminates 
the expense of 
wall and roof in- 
sulation 


Q. How about 
supplies, Mr. 
Brown? Can you 
get everything you need locally? 


Mr. Brown : Our biggest requirement is 
lead, which comes from western mines 
Our acid is made in the West and so are 
all our packaging materials. A neighbor 
ing manutacturer supplies our battery 
Even the MOA water—we use 


boxes 











tremendous quantities of water in dilut- 
ing acid—is of the right quality. 


Q. A crucial issue to business is the 
attitude of local government. How 
does MOA rate in this regard? 


Mr. Brown: Local government is not 
only friendly but downright helpful 
During one of our many plant expan- 
sions, we had to make a few changes 
that conflicted with zoning ordinances 
The county architectural commission 
came right down and worked out a very 
satisfactory solution of the problem 


Q. All in all, then, you bave had a 
successful time of it in MOA? 


Mr. Brown : I joined the company when 
the western branch was first established 
in 1922. We had 25 employees then 
Now we have 125, and our present pro 
duction is 11 times what it was 33 years 
ago. Our experience in MOA has been 
most successful, Since the West is now 
growing twice as fast as the rest of the 
country, I'd say the future looks even 
more promising. 





Governments Create 
a Friendly “Climate” 


One reason industries grow places" in MOA 
is che governmental "climate" in which they 
operate. Like our weather-climate it is un 
changing — warm, friendly, non-partisan 

It reflects universal recognition by County 
and City officials of the importance of indus 


try to the economic well-being of the area 


Rach year since 1946, the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors and the Oakland City 
Council have appropriated funds to adver 
tise MOA by inviting industries to locate 
here. These officials and the officials of other 
communities in the area are constantly work 
ing to improve our product by voting 
sewer and other improvement bonds, pass 
ing wise zoning laws and extending police 


and fire protection ahead of demand 











SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE 


For full information on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, write today for Pree Pact 
file. Concise, thumb-indexed Data Sheets 
provide a complete “preplant” survey of 
climate, markets, living conditions, trans 
portation networks, sources of supply and 
available plants and plant sites, 
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Metals on the Move 


For two years, until last September, 
R end ALUMINYU shares 
ran ahead of all industrials . . 


1953 low= 100 
400 ™ 


ALUMINUM 


COPPER 


ALL - 
INDUSTRIALS 


100 J 
1953 SEPT. 
Low 1955 





Dete: Stenderd & Poor's Weekly Stock Price indexes, 


.. then, in the “heart attack" price 
slide, shares of both were hit 
harder than all industrials .. . 


Sept., 1955 High= 100 
100 a 


ALL 
INDUSTRIALS 


COPPER 


70 


SEPT. 1955 OCT. 1955 
HIGH LOW 





Again 


. » » Now, however, these metals 
shares have again been outstrip- 
ping other industrial stocks. 

Oct., 1955 Low=100 

130 


COPPER 


ALL 
INDUSTRIALS 


RECENT 
PRICE 





OCT. 1955 
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They re the Market's Hottest 


lor the past two weeks, probably the 
hottest stocks on the New York Stock 
ixchange have been those of copper 
ind alumimum producers. As one mat 
ket analyst says, “Investors seem to be 
falling in love again with these shares, 
ifter their disenchantment back in 
October.’ 

Copper and aluminum shares were 
bull market leaders for two years, until 
Pres, Kasenhower’s heart attack in Sep 
tember sent the market into a tailspin 
Then, as the chart above shows, both 
metals nosedived even faster 
than most other industrials, Copper 
shares sold off about 16% from their 
September highs; aluminum shares, 
which had shown an even steeper rise 
than copper since September, 1953, 
were off about 13% 

Recovery started two wecks ago 
weck 


groups 


his 
despite their better-than-average 
gains both copper and aluminum shares 
below their 1955-56 
But the news that sparked their 
recovery is likely to push them into new 


ir iS Qroups, 


highs 
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high ground. ‘That news came last 
week when Anaconda Co., one of the 
largest copper producers in the world, 
boosted its domestic copper price by 
3¢ a lb. to 46¢ a lb. That's the highest 
price for “domestic” copper in more 
than 90 years. 

¢ Tie-In—Copper shares have long 
moved in relation to copper prices 
Lately, they've been anticipating higher 
prices and then booming ahead when 
higher prices became reality. The latest 
price increase, and indications of 
further increases, should be enough to 
keep copper shares fairly strong for at 
least the next few months, especially 
when coupled with earnings for the 
major producers. 

Anaconda’s price boost came largely 
as a result of the Chilean government's 
demand for a better copper price. (This 
week, Chilean officials said they want 
an even higher price for copper.) And 
Chile was prompted to make this de 
mand because Europe was paying 50¢ 
and more a Ib. (BW —Feb.25°56,p158) 


rhis European demand has been a key 
factor in the copper price picture. It 
has grown much faster than U.S. de- 
mand, and copper prices in London 
have been running ahead of domestic 
copper prices for some time. ‘The 
U.S. has to import about one-third of 
its copper. European consumers are 
constantly bidding in the same markets 
as their U.S. counterparts—and offering 
more attractive prices 
¢ Competitor's Paradox—Mcanwhile, 
the Big Board is affording investors a 
close-up look at a paradox that afflicts 
copper—while the copper price boost is 
helping copper shares it’s also giving 
some oomph to shares of its competi- 
tion, aluminum. Copper producers are 
caught in a vicious economic circle: 
Demand, fast-rising costs, and pressure 
from Chile force them to raise prices; 
but the more they raise prices, the 
harder their customers look for ways to 
replace copper with something cheaper 
usually aluminum 
It’s easy to see metals 


why users 
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get out and get under’... 


Tool kits don’t come with new cars anymore. They 
aren’t needed —thanks to better automotive design 
and special steels. 

Beneath the sleek beauty of new cars are special 
alloy steel gears that easily handle the sudden, pow- 
erful thrust of fast acceleration. Other vital units 
need cold rolled or stainless steels. And to cut and 
shape all of them into finished parts requires special 
tool steels. 

With an eye to the future—At Crucible, the search 
always goes on for new and improved products and 
new production methods. This policy is part of our 
continuing program to help our customers meet the 
growing demand for finer quality at lower cost. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, The Oliver 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| C F UJ C | 8 LE| first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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would turn to aluminum for jobs where 
it can do the same work as copper: 
Aluminum is currently selling at 24.4¢ 
a lb. of ingot, about one-half the price 
of copper. One of the country’s biggest 
users of copper, Western Electric Co., 
last year publicly announced it was look- 
ing into every possible means of using 
aluminum as a substitute for higher 
priced copper, especially in cable 
Last year, there was just about as 
much aluminum produced in the free 
world as copper. But aluminum produc 
tion has been climbing much faster 
than copper production through the 
postwar years. This year, it will deci- 
sively outstrip copper production, and 
aluminum demand is slated to widen 
the production gap. By 1975, according 
to the report of the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, Free World 
demand for aluminum will be around 
50% greater than demand for copper. 
¢ Market Appeal—For investors, these 
ire telling statistics. The strength in 
aluminum shares during the postwar 
vears has stemmed largely from their 
growth characteristics. Lots of reasons 
have been presented to explain why 
aluminum shares have been 
than copper shares, but these are 
basic Wall Street 
¢ The aluminum industry is more 
table than copper. Last year, copper 
production was cut back more than 
5% by strikes in Northern Rhodesia 
and Chile, as well as U.S. strikes. The 
industry is forced with continuing over 
seas labor problems for time 
And, while the uncertainty of these 
stoppages does press copper prices up, 
it doesn't set well with investors 
¢ Aluminum prices are 
table than copper 
¢ Aluminum 
idered by 


stronger 
the 
ones cited by 


some 


generally 
MO; 
companies are con 
market analysts to be 
more aggressive than copper producers 
Chey sunk relatively 
into expanding plant equipment 
World War II, but this may only 
mirror the fact that aluminum is a rela 
tive ind old 
timer on the metals scene. Aluminum 
companies have been making a strong 
pitch to big and small 
have remarkably For 
instance, Aluminum Co. of America 
bid successfully last vear to replace 100 
of T'VA's copper power line with 
Alcoa agreed to take 
the copper wire as scrap and pay TVA 
$100,000 in cash to build the line, be 
ides 


many 


have more mone’ 
ind 
Sines 


newcomel copper is an 


consumers and 


ucceeded well 


mile 


jlumimnum cable S 


Of course, there 
fe Id 


vith copper 


ire still plenty of 
iluminum can’t compete 
ind ma ible to 


where 


never he 


. . « there are still plenty of fields where aluminum 
can't compete with copper... . 


Mi 


METALS starts on p. 96 


Although the amount of aluminum in 
automobiles has been stepped up heavily 
(from 8 Ib. per car in 1940 to 30 Ib 
last year) the all-aluminum radiator is 
still not feasible. (All-aluminum engine 
blocks--where aluminum hopes someday 
to replace cast iron—are just in the ex 
perimental stage.) Engineers doubt that 
aluminum, with its lower conductivity 
and resistance to soldering, can ever 
replace copper in most residential wir 
ing. 

Another factor that is putting a crimp 
in aluminum’s drive to take over some 
of copper’s markets is that aluminum 
itself is in relatively short supply. Alu 
minum prices haven't mirrored the 
pressure of demand rising rapidly as 
have copper prices, but aluminum is 
nearly as hard to get as copper is right 
now. 
¢ What’s Your Aim?—From the in 
vestor’s standpoint, the decision on 
whether to buy aluminum or copper 
shares depends largely on what he wants 
from his investment. It is taken for 
granted that aluminum has a_ higher 
growth potential than copper during the 
next quarter of a century. But how do 
the major producers of each metal 
tack up for the shorter-term investor? 

Despite all the talk of 
trends and growth potentials, if a Wall 
Streeter were pinned down and asked 
which metals stock he would buy now 
he would probably “Copper.” 
One big reason is simply that copper 
shares haven’t had the fast market price 
ascent that have 
“Aluminum shares right now are very 
overpriced,” = one inalvst 
“Thev're O.K. for the guy 
stocks to put away for 10 years 


long-term 


re ph 


iluminum = shares 
opines 
who buy 
But we 
don’t recommend them in this market 
for near-term performance.” 
¢ Copper’s Advantages— I wo vital mar 
ket measures leave fore 
“in this market.” 

Onc Kennecott Cop 
per Corp. currently vields around 6.7%, 
Anaconda 6.3 Phelps Dodge Corp., 
another major producer vields 7.3% 
notably Ana 
hiked thei divi 
further sweetening vields. Alu 
Ltd., by contrast, currently 

2.2° And the other three 
big aluminum producers show 
skimpier return: Alcoa, 1.4% 
1.8%, and Revnolds Metals Co 
1LO% 

The second standard that puts copper 
ihead of 
eves is price 


coppt rom the 


is cash yield: 


Some copper producer 
conda, have recenth 
dends 

minium 
Vi Ids onl 
in even 
Kaiser 


a bare 


investors’ 
carnings Currently, 
Alcoa is selling at about 24 times earn 
Aluminum, Ltd it 20 times 


aluminum in the 
ratios 


Ings 
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KYGER CREEK PLANT, at Cheshire, O., with 
a capacity of 1,075,000 kilowatts, is the world’s 
second largest investor-owned power plant. 


CLIFTY CREEK PLANT, at Madison, Ind., with a cap 
THE MIRACLE O 


On the banks of the Ohio, right now, these two huge 
electric plants are turning out power at the rate of over 
18-billion kilowatt-hours annually. They are, respec- 
tively, the first and second largest investor-owned power 
plants in the world. They stand on what was farmland 
less than three and one-half years ago. 

rheir completion, substantially ahead of schedule, 
is the result of the outstanding teamwork of manage- 
ment, engineers, technicians and workers in 
privately-owned utilities and their suppliers. 


investors, 


The vast power output of these plants, almost half 
as much electricity as all France produces, is ready 
to assure uninterrupted operation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's diffusion near Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

When the AEC made its enormous needs known, 
15 private electric companies* joined forces to form 
the Ohio Valley Electric Corporation and its subsidiary, 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corporation. In quick order 
the 11 gigantic B&W boilers, the turbines, generators, 


uranium center 


“SPONSORING COMPANIES OF OVECIKEC 


Appalachian Electric Power Company* Th 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company* 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company Monongahela Power Company* 
Ohio Power Company * Pennsylvania Power Co The 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company + pany 


* Subsidiary ** Subsidiary of The West Penn Electric Co 


The Dayton Power 


Kent { 


ky tilitees 


Pot 
* We 


pany ° 


The Toledo Edison Cor 


of American Gas and Electric C« 





Cincinnati Gas & Ble 


PIVDite 
t Penn Power Company** 


** Sut 


acity of 1,290,000 kilowatts, is the world’s largest investor-owned power plant. 
N THE OHIO RIVER 


buildings 
ment 


and all the vast complex of auxiliary equip- 
were designed, built and placed into operation, 


in Feb- 
ruary 1955. The final unit was put in service in February 
1956 at Clifty Creek, marking the largest installation 
of power in a single project ever made in a 12-month 
period 


The first generating units went “on the line” 


All Americans can be proud of OVEC-IKEC for this 
great accomplishment. What 
demonstration 


a miracle 
what private 
working to- 
gether, can accomplish for the benefit of the entire nation. 


appears to be 


is, in reality, a clear ol 


enterprise and enlightened government, 


rhe future will undoubtedly pose many similar chal- 
lenges. Can they be met? Babcock & Wilcox, like so 
many other American firms, is pledging its resources 
in extensive manpower and engineering development 
programs to guarantee that the answer will be “Yes!” 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 161 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


tric Company 
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an BANK ON THEM... 


State and National banks are a strong 
cornerstone upon which the United States 
has built today’s stable structure of prosperity. 
Supplying necessary funds for vitally needed 
industrial expansion and current business 
operations helping to finance the American 
family’s rising standard of living . . . encourag- 
ing and protecting family savings—these are 
but a few of the many contributions made 

by banks to the nation’s e« onomy. 


Johnson & Higgins is proud to have assisted 
banks in major cities in the United States 

in all phases of their complex insurance 
problems. In the world of finance, those who 
do business with Johnson & Higgins have 
learned that it costs no more to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS--AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYER BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 

Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland 
Philadeiphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Wilmington 
Minneapolis - Atlanta - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal 
Toronto - Havana « London 


Does your plant need protection 
from the hazards of light failure ? 


While the protection of people and property is the primary function of emer- 

gency lighting, each situation requires individual treatment. In most cases, 

enough light to enable people to see is all that is required. In others, a system 

that will enable production to continue unimpeded is necessary. Still others 
require explosion-proof systems 

Although the final choice of a system requires the services of specialized engi- 

ner you should be familiar with the general theory behind each. Such infor- 

could help you avoid a situation whereby your business reputation and 

mscience would suffer 

excellent starting point, we recommend you take this positive action 

oupon below for our folder written especially for executives who are 

ed with protection against the tragic consequences of light failure. 

it carefully and then decide if you can afford not to investigate more 

thoroughly. There is no obligation, of course. 


' Antomatalite Division 
, CARPENTER MFG. COMPANY 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTS 


SOMERVILLE 45 MASSACHUSETTS 


WATCHMASTER 
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earnings, and Reynolds around 15 
times. By contrast, Kennecott is priced 
at only about 11 times its last year's 
earnings, Anaconda around 10 times, 
and Phelps Dodge only eight times 
earnings. 

You can find plenty of argument 
that copper is a fine long-term invest 
ment, too—even though aluminum de 
mand may be growing faster. For one 
thing, the major copper producers have 
diversified broadly in the postwar years. 
Not too surprisingly, some of the diver 
sification has been into aluminum. Ana 
conda has already built an aluminum 
plant with an annual capacity of 50,000 
tons of ingot. Calumet & Hecla has alu 
minum fabricating facilities, and Kenne 
cott has long held about a 13% interest 
in Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Some copper producers have concen 
trated heavily on other metals. Ana 
conda is now one of the world’s largest 
producers of uranium. Street gossip has 
it that Anaconda’s “uranium earnings” 
are already running about $1 a share. 
And Kennecott is pressing development 
of large titanium holdings. 
¢ Package Deal—So there are several 
features of copper and aluminum shares 
that dovetail well. In fact, one mutual 
fund adviser combines the two metals 
stocks. “When smaller institutions 
want to get into aluminum for its long 
term prospects—but don’t like its small 
vields—we sell them a package of onc 
of the better aluminum equities tied to 
a higher-vielding copper stock,” he says 

Quite apart from prices and demand, 
both copper and aluminum shares have 
been gaining strength lately from in 
vestors’ desire to buy stocks of com 
panies “with their assets in the ground.” 
be waren growth, the fast pace of 
technology, and some inflation fears 
have made market favorites of the 
metals, as well as of the oils 
¢ Uncomfortable Adage—But all the 
recent spotlighting of copper and alu 
minum oldtime 
Streeters a reason to feel a mite uncom 
fortable. They hark back to the old 
adage that “coppers always bring up the 
rear of a bull market.” 

This was disconcertingly true in two 
of the biggest bull markets seen. In the 
bull market of the roaring 1920s, cop 
pers did little until late in 1928, and 
didn’t really begin to move until early 
in 1929. Most other industrials surged 
for three years or more before that 

The pattern was even more pro 
nounced in 1946, when coppers didn’t 
come alive until other industrials were 
at their bull market peaks. The same 
month that coppers hit their highs, the 
industrial average started its decline 

With the general feeling that the 
bull market is at a vital crossroads in 
this clection year, Streeters are more 
sensitive than ever to “indicators’’ like 
this. END 


shares gives some 
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NEW CORPORATE FLOTATIONS 


LAST YEAR WAS THE BIGGEST EVER... 
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Dota Securities & Exchange Commission 


Record, After 26 Years 


Cash sales of new corporate securities sion 
last year shot up past 1954’s postwar corporate flotations barely fell short 
record (charts), finally coming to roost of the $10.5-billion mark, 10% higher 
on the highest perch ever, beating the than 1954 
previous all-time mark set in 1929. 

Ihe Securities & Exchange Commis 


reported last week that 1955 


Iwo mighty corporations provided 
the oomph in the 1955 record. ‘The 
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what IIMING RELAYS 


were most popular at 
tale @laller-lelem il letalials 
Bmelel me lalek. mtd 


ALLEN-BRADLEY! 


51.7% of all timers 
used were A-B 
A 


At the recent Chicago 

Machine Tool Show, 

more Allen-Bradley 

neumatic timing re- 

- were incorporated 

in the design mee ial 

control panels than all 

other makes combined 

—according to a survey of 849 

machines. Furthermore, Allen- 

Bradley led in motor starters, relays, 
and disconnect switches, too! 

Machinery manufacturers prefer 

Allen-Bradley motor po be- 

cause they are long lived... con- 

sistent in action .and above all 
else, trouble free in Operation, 


Bulletin 849 
Pneumatic Timing 
Relay —the favorite 
of machine tool 
manufacturers 
becaute it is 
consistent and 
reliable in operation! 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


in Canada 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd, 
Galt, Ontario 


if Sf “ 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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MOTOR CONTROL 
The Preferred Line 
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$637-million of debentures floated 
by AT&T—the world’s largest non- 
governmental, nonfinancial enterprise 
WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... and $328-million of common stock sold 
by General Motors—the largest manu- 
facturing company—accounted for the 
margin over 1954's total. 

¢ Utilities—Once again, the biggest 
seller of new issues was the utilities 
group—the companies that provide elec- 
tricity, gas, water, and communications. 
But the $3.6-billion offerings of the 
utilities made up only 35% of the 
year’s financing total, a considerable 
oss of prominence from their 47% im 
1954, and almost as much the year 
before that. 

The manufacturing companies moved 
in the opposite direction; their $3.1- 
billion sales of securities were up $900- 
million, or 40% above 1954 and the 
best since their all-time record of $4-bil- 
lion in 1952. Manufacturing’s share 
of over-all financing thus climbed to 
30%, well above the 24% of 1954, 
and 25% in 1953 

Financial and real estate companies 
were another group that showed a steep 
increase, both in terms of dollars and 
of relative importance. Pushed along 
primarily by the new-money needs of 
the sales finance companies, the group's 
1955 flotations climbed to $1.9-billion, 
a gain of $800-million, or 75%, above 
the previous year The new total ac 
counted for the 18% of the year’s 
—— ee financing, compared with a more modest 


Reducing Tees on Transcontinental gas pipe range of 5% to 11% between 195] 
lime. Contractor on this section and 1954 


SS een ¢ Plant and Equipment—The lion's 
share of financing continued to be 
ibsorbed by additions to plant and 
equipment, but the dollar total fell far 
How we apply the squeeze short of many of the earlier postwar 
vears. For 1955, this type of spending 
absorbed only 53% of the proceeds 
to cut “big inch” costs from financing, compared with the 55% 
it accounted for in 1954, and the 65% 
; o 67% s ( ; 
@ The tapered fitting shown above is a TUBE-TURN* the we beg oe ergy — ways eo « 
Venturi Reducer, Its function is to reduce the size and cost of proceeds used to retire outstanding 
securities also took a tumble 
Despite all you hear about the re 
cent growth in corporate cash, working 
Line Corporation, this pair of reducers taper the 36-inch line capital, on the other hand, got a sub 


valves in the “big inch” type of gas transmission lines. For 


example, here on the loop line of Transcontinental Gas Pipe 


down to a 30-inch valve, effecting a big saving in valve cost. stantially larger share—$1-billion, or 
60%, above 1954 As a result, this 
- ; department siphoned off 26% of total 
TURN products These advanced designs are skillfully manu- proceeds, against 18% the vear before. 


This is typical of results you get when you specify TUBE- 


factured and engineered to the job to give you more for the ¢ The Favorite—Debt obligations con- 
tinued to be the pet medium of financ- 
am ee ing, making up 73% of all securities 
your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. sold in 1955. But Wall Streeters and 


dollar in welded piping. For fast, complete-line service, call 


economists alike found encouragement 
in the vear’s gain in common stock 
offerings. Commons accounted for $2.2 
billion, the highest since 1929, and 


*’*TUBE-TURN" and *@" $965 million, or 80%, above 1954 As 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off a 4 a e ¥ ag ge | ‘4 a result, commons made up 21% of 
all 1955 security sales; the vear before, 

A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY the ratio was 13% SEC savs that 

LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY manufacturing companies were “chiefly 


The leading Manufacturer of Welding Fittings and Flanges 
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responsible” for the new zing in com- 
mon stock offerings 

Because of the sharp rise in common 
financing, public offerings made up a 
greater part of all new-issue sales than 
they had for many years. Private place 
ments for the year were only $3.6- 
billion, about the same as in 1954 
But the share of the total last year was 
only 35%, compared with 39% in 
1954 and a lofty 44% five years earlier. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





What's the betting? This week, the 
highest price in 19 years was paid for 
i seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. And the $103,000 tag was 
$3,000 above the last previous sale, just 
last week. Big Board seat prices tradi- 
tionally move with share volume—or 
expectation of same. But volume lately 
hasn't been much, so Wall Street 
wonders whether the buyer was betting 
volume would pick up sharply on a 
rising market, or on a falling market, 
as in 1937 

7 
New York Life Insurance Co. assets 
passed $6-billion last year for the first 
time in the company’s | 11-year history 
Benefit payments totaled $352-million, 
about two-thirds of which went to 
living policvholders. 

* 
The Ford Foundation says it has no 
immediate plans to sell any more of 
its 36,148,620 shares of Ford Motor 
Co. stock. But Pres. H. Rowan Gaither 
leaves a door open by saying, “I can't 
say whether at the end of 1956, or in 
1957 or 1958 there might not be a 
second offering “s 

« 
Earnings roundup: Net income of $36.9 
million in 1955 is reported by C. I. T. 
Financial Corp., compared ‘to $35.6 
million (after nonrecurring profits) the 
vear before. C. I. T. bought $5.4 
billion worth of receivables, mostly auto 
mobile paper, last year compared to 
$3.9-billion in 1954 Radio Corp. 
of America hit the billion-dollar mark 
in sales last year; net earnings totaled 
$47.5-million, compared to $40.5-mil 
lion in 1954 Gillette Co. saw 1955 
sales jump 9% to $176.9-milhon last 
vear over 1954, and net earnings wer 
$29-million, up about 11% 

e 
DL&W melon: shareholders of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR 
will get 50,000 shares of stock of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis RR next 
July, barring unexpected legal tangles 
Lackawanna, which holds a total of 
363,000 Nickel Plate shares, plans to 
distribute the stock on the basis of one 
share for every 334 shares of Lacka- 


wanna held as of May 3. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States 


New Issue February 27, 1956 


400,000 Shares 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
4.50% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 
Convertible into Common Stock through March 1, 1966 


Price $100 per Share 


Plus accrued dividends from the date of issuance 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 


















































This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE February 21, 1956 


300,000 Shares 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


#10 Par V alue 


Price $53 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 


including the undersigned, only in States tn which such underwriters are qualified lo 


act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


neorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 
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DETROIT WOOS ITS DEALERS WITH... 
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A Basic Change in Auto Selling 


Automobile manufacturers are talk- 
sweetly to their dealers than 
before 

Just how sweetly they're talking be 
came apparent when General Motors 
Pres. Harlow H. Curtice decided to go 
on a closed-circuit telecast this week to 


ng mor 


evel 


tell all his dealers about the new 
franchise agreement that was an 
nounced to the corporation's dealer 


council early last month 
¢ New Leaf—What Curtice had to say 
major break with past 
handling automobile 
dealers. When Ford Motor Co. and 
Chrysler Corp. adopt some of the 
General Motors practices—as they will 
probably have to—it will constitute the 
first basic change in the technique of 
distribution in nearly 40 


repres¢ nts a 


policies for 


sutomobil 
years 
General Motors is changing its dealer 
relations policies radically: giving the 
dealers an impartial umpire to settle 
disputes with the company, increasing 
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their profits by absorbing full warranty 
making high-pressure _ tactics 
toward a dealer virtually impossible 

¢ Price Reform—Though GM's move 
is the most significant development in 
the continuing battle between car 
dealers and makers, it is only a part 
of what is happening along a broad 
front 

Last week, Ford, in an obvious move 
to pacify its dealers, announced that it 
is making another readjustment in so 
called “destination charges” on new 
cars (BW—Feb.25'56,p32). 

These are better known as phantom 
freight. Dealers pay transportation 
costs according to their distance from 
Detroit, even though they actually get 
their cars from a nearby assembly plant 
This padding of freight charges has 
made it possible for “bootleggers” to 
get cars in Detroit, ship them out them 
selves, and undercut the prices of ordi 
nary dealers 

A few days 


costs, 


after Ford’s announce 


ment, GM followed with its own cuts. 
And this week Chrysler also fell in 
line. 

Like Ford, GM has raised wholesale 
prices (from $22.80 on Chevrolets to 
$36 on Cadillacs) but has lowered 
transportation charges to many dealers. 
hus, transportation on a Chevvy costs 
a dealer in St. Louis $12 less, in Seattle 
$23 less, in Dallas $47 less. GM figures 
that, on balance, the dealers who handle 
half of the company’s cars will end up 
with a net reduction or no change; the 
rest will get slight increases in cost 
¢ Timing—Meanwhile, in Washington, 
Sen. A. S. “Mike’’ Monroney’s Senate 
subcommittee has the car makers on 
the griddle as it continues its investiga 
tion of Detroit's marketing practices. 
Last week, Ford was undergoing some 
of the same scrutiny that GM experi 
enced several weeks ago before Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s subcommittee 
on bigness and GM 

But Detroit observers don’t attribute 
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y of Pennsylvania 


Investing in young America . . « a progress report 


“TO HELP deserving young men and women obtain a 
college education... to give financial support lo a Cross- 


section of American colleges ... 


FOUR YEARS AGO, tlie Union Carbide S« holarship 
Plan was established with those ob jee tives. 

loday, the plan provides the « omplete cost of tuition 
and fees for 400 four-year se holarships at colleges and 
universities throughout the country. As an important 
part of their education, the scholars are encouraged to 
gain valuable experience in their chosen fields by ob- 


taining jobs in industry during summer vacation. 


50 TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are also available 
in specific fields of study. They cover the student’s tui- 
tion and fees for the senior year. In addition, to assist 


graduate students and to support academic research, 


LINDE Oxygen 
PYROPAX Gas 
Prest-)-Lire Acetylene 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


NATIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


Union Carbide offers 66 fe llowships and grants-in-aid 


to universities, 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE regard these schol 
arships as an important contribution to the future and 
to two of America’s pric eless assets—its educational sys 


tem... and its youth. 


TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide undergraduate 
scholarships and the colleges and universities in which they 


have been established, write for Scholar ship Plan booklet EF, 


l'NrIOoN CARBIDR 


AND IRBON CORPORATION 
30 EAS’ 2ND STKREERT UCC 


In Canada: UNION Cannipe CANADA Limitrep, Toronto 


NEW YORK 17,N.¥, 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


ACHESON Electrodes UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
UNION Carbide Dynel Textile Fibers 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
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new refrigerating machine cools with steam 


for big building air conditioning ...for process cooling in industry... 


From Carrier—first name in air conditioning—now comes 
a new absorption refrigerating machine. 


IT COOLS WITH STEAM! 


Cools with steam—and CUTS COSTS! Low-cost steam is 
the energy source. Electricity is needed only for small 
pumps and controls 


Cools with steam—and OPERATES AUTOMATI- 
CALLY! You push a single button in the morning and 
electronic controls take over. Push the button at night 
and the system shuts down. As simple as that! All day 
long the machine follows the rise and fall of the load 
without need for a highly trained operator, 


Cools with steam—and SAVES SPACE! The Carrier 
Absorption Refrigeration Machine is so light you can 





locate it wherever you have space to spare. On the roof, 
In the basement. Anywhere in between. Installs easily. 
No heavy foundation needed. 


Cools with steam—and FOLLOWS FLUCTUATING 
LOAD! Meets minute-to-minute needs from full load 
to zero capacity. And it can’t be damaged by overloads. 


Cools with steam—and IT’S SAFE! Water is the re- 
frigerant. A simple salt is the absorbent. Nothing could 
be safer. 


Cools with steam—and it GIVES YOU CARRIER 
DEPENDABILITY! Designed to give reliable, trouble- 
free service. Around the clock. Around the seasons. 


Find out about all the advantages of exclusive Carrier 
Automatic Absorption Refrigeration. For your copy of 
the 36-page Carrier booklet that answers all the questions 
you could ask, call the nearest Carrier office. Or write 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





Carrier 


air conditioning 
retrigeration 


industrial heating 








Keeping your production line‘ lined up” 


How Emery One of the major Detroit automobile manufacturers was facing a costly 

. assembly line shut-down. A shipment of parts was held up in transit from 

Birmingham, Alabama. The shipment was located at the trucker’s dock in 

Cincinnati. So the Purchasing Agent called his local Emery Air Procure- 

ment Service at 10:00 A.M. that day. Could Emery do something? Ship- 

to stopped ment was released picked up by Emery in Cincinnati... and in the 

‘ manufacturer's hands at 1:40 in the afternoon of the same day. Result: no 
production shut-down 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide procurement job... and 

for you too. Write or call today for all the facts about “Air Procurement 

Service”...the only air freight service exclusively designed for your pur- 


chasing and procurement people. 
1R/ “Air Freight Makes Better Business” 
EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada, 


puts a stop 

















GM's reversal of a dealer policy 
established only last December pri- 
marily to fear of Congressional action 
or even to fear of bad public reaction 
to the disclosures produced by the 
O'Mahoney subcommittee. They say 
it’s because GM suddenly realized that 
its dealers were close to rebellion 


1. Cause for Rebellion 


General Motors has been getting a 
sampling of dealer dissatisfaction over 
profits and factory practices. Its execu- 
tives heard squawks as they went about 
the country talking to dealers (BW— 
Feb.4'56,p29). And iate last week 
came a minor but symptomatic upris 
ing 
¢ Battle of Detroit—In Detroit, 20 
Chevrolet dealers—half the Chevvy 
dealers in the city—gathered in a hotel 
room and peremptorily summoned the 
Chevrolet zone and district managers. 
They told the factory representatives 
that some immediate action must be 
taken to curb competitive practices in 
the city that are making profitable 
operation impossible. Otherwise, they 
threatened, Chevrolet would have the 
resignations of all 20. 

The industry has known nothing 
like this since the Dodge “revolt of 
the dealers” in Detroit two years ago, 
which resulted in basic changes in 
Chrysler’s attitude toward dealers 
These Chevrolet dealers are neither 
predominantly old nor new dealers; 
they are not the type who moan about 
“overproduction” but are energetic 
merchandisers with the volume-selling 
outlook. They are the long-time core 
of Chevrolet sales in Detroit and, by 
and large, have always defended factory 
policies. But they are angry. Here's 
why: They decided that Chevrolet has 
been encouraging a “stimulator dealer’ 
in Detroit. 
¢ Retail Gadfly—The purpose of a 
stimulator dealer is to force the town’s 
other dealers in his brand to sell harder 
In Detroit, they insist, this particular 
dealer wholesales hundreds of cars a 
month at a profit (cars that ultimately 
wind up on used car lots elsewhere in 
the country), then retails cars at cost 
or less The other dealers insist 
Chevrolet must know he is wholesaling, 
because retail business alone could not 
ibsorb his great volume. 

Chis dealer offers to beat any price 
in town—and does. He has spotters at 
other Chevrolet stores to take down 
license numbers of prospects, then 
sends telegrams flatly declaring he will 
beat any deal they get at the competing 
Chevrolet dealer. One of the 20 protest- 
ing dealers: says: “We're not competing 
igainst _Ford—we’re competing against 
Chevrolet.” 
¢ The Effect—Stimulator dealers oper 
ate neither illegally nor unethical) 
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(Advertisement) 


Industrial 


Uses of 
Closed-Circuit 
TV 


Industry has an important new 
tool—closed-circuit television. It is 
fast becoming indispensable to our 
working lives. This new tool enables 
you to see through walls, around cor- 
ners, into spaces too cramped or too 
dangerous for human observers. It 
makes it possible for you to watch 
things, as they happen, in many dil- 
ferent and remote places. 


TV cameras can monitor any- 
thing from a single dial to every step 
in an entire assembly line. They can 
cover gates and aisles in factories and 
warehouses, They will keep an eye 
on restricted areas, loading platforms, 
railroad stations, car yards, airports. 
They are useful almost everywhere 
man moves about and works. Once 
the camera is mounted in place, it 
can be left unattended. Aim and lens 
adjustment can be controlled from a 
distance, 


A closed-circuit system will pre- 
sent information to management in 
scattered offices without loss of time 
in traveling. It is a natural for sales 
demonstrations and training ol scat 
tered technical personnel, The cam- 
era will bring a person or group be 
fore as many audiences as there are 
TV receivers in the circuit. Installing 
a system between a central reference 
room and offices or laboratories makes 
it possible to visually consult remote 
information in a few seconds, 


The GPL industrialinstitutional 
TV System—GPL it-TI 
ing closed-circuit equipment. It gives 
big, bright, clear pictures and its light 
requirements are minimal. Anyone 
can operate the entire system. 


is outstand 


Camera, controls and receivers in 
the GPL ti-TV System are simple in 
design, economical to buy and main 
tam—and dependable. The entire 
system was developed and is being 
produced by one of the world’s lead 
ing manufacturers of military, 
theatre, broadcast, institutional and 
industrial television equipment, 
General Precision Laboratory Inco 
porated, Pleasantville, New York. 
Write them for information. 





ANY TASK 


that can be better 
accomplished by instant 
transmission of visual 
information 


IS A TASK FOR 


the closed-circuit 
television system that 
makes visual 
communication as easy 
as the telephone makes 
verbal communication. 





ii-TV Camera, 
control equipment and 
monitor, PD 150 


Highly sensitive camera needs minimum 
of light; weighs only 5 Ibs... . fits 
into tight places; operates unattended. 
Available with weather-, heat-, shock-, 
and explosion-proof housings. Only 
camera is needed at pick-up location. 


Controls and monitor can be located 
far away. Anyone can operate the 
system. 


GPL 
Television 
Projector, 


PB 611, makes 
it possible for large 
groups to watch to- 
gether. Provides 
bright, steady pictures. 
Control console is 
wheel-mounted for mo- 
bility. Does not require 
skilled operator. High quality sound 
circuits feed standard sound system. 








See us at I. R. E. Show, 
Booth 152-154 
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Whatever 
the job... 


NEW PERMACEL silver cloth tape helps this man do an easier, 
more effective, economical and attractive job of sealing heating, 
air-conditioning and ventilating systems. Ideal for aluminum or gal- 
vanized metal ducts. High adhesion, water-resistance and durability, 


PERMACEL Lape 


Peamacer 
( Tare 
y a fohwen 4 fohmson rotelaals? tab] L 


FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


10 Marke ting 





they are merely hard-driving merchan- 
disers. But they do have an effect on 
the profits of other dealers. 

As an indication that the profit 
squeeze is fairly prevalent, the new 
sales manager of one of the Big Three 
divisions recently called in all the 
dealers of a big city and told them that 
he saw from their reports that they were 
all losing money—and that they had to 
modify their competitive tactics or they 
would be broke in six months. 

The significance of the two meetings 
—that of the 20 Chevrolet dealers and 
the one called by the sales manager— 
is that there is genuine alarm over the 
drop in dealers’ profits brought about 
by competitive pressures. And, as the 
Chevrolet incident made plain, the 
dealers feel that those pressures are in- 
spired by the factories. 


ll. GM’s New Policy 


It is against that backdrop that 
Curtice decided to go on TV to explain 
how General Motors has acted to free 
dealers from some factory restrictions. 
¢ New Terms--The pressure on them 
to act is apparent from the details of 
the new General Motors practices. 
GM has made approximately 18 major 
changes, but the ones that get to the 
heart of the dealers’ dissatisfaction are 
these 

Warranty cost. In the future, GM 
will pay the entire cost of warranty ad- 
justments—work done by a dealer on a 
new car during the warranty period (90 
days or 4,000 miles). In the past, Gen 
eral Motors paid a dealer only 6% of 
the labor cost. 

This change is tremendously im 
portant. Volume dealers have been 
a money on warranty work; at the 
same time, so much warranty work has 
been moving through their shops that 
often they have been unable to handle 
enough retail work to make their serv- 
ice departments profitable. 

Perpetuation of ownership. For two 
years, General Motors has had a policy 
of permitting sons or sons-in-law to take 
over a dealership upon death of the 
owner. Now a dealer may name a non 
family heir—“‘any qualified person active 
in the business.” And widows may re- 
tain a financial interest in the dealer- 
ship for up to five years. 

Dealers have long complained that 
their own money was in the business 
but they couldn’t build up an estate. 
In other words, they were not really 
independent businessmen. 

However, as if to reaffirm the point 
that the dealers actually are a part of 
General Motors, the corporation re- 
cently arranged for dealers to participate 
in a $l1-billion group insurance plan, 
with GM paying part of the cost. GM 
has had similar plans, but this new one 

coincidentally or not—was disclosed at 
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the same time as the new franchise ar- 
rangements. 
Advertising costs. 


will increase its 


General Motors 
share of the dealer-fac 
advertising fund. It 
will pay all costs of direct mail advertis 
ing. The costs of sales contests and pro 
motional magazines will be shared 
equally by dealers and General Motors. 

The “« 


tory cooperative 


provisions, too, will increase 
the dealers’ profits. In return, GM is 
inserting a clause that provides for the 
high standard of 
ethics in local dealer advertising. This 
is highly agreeable to most dealers. They 
have been looking for factory support 
in putting the clamps on dealers who 
run questionable ads 

Cancellation clauses. For the first 
time, the new GM contract spells out 
the causes for 


maimtenance of a 


cancellation or nen 
1 franchise agreement. This 
of the most insistent de 
mands of the National Automobilk 
Dealers Assn. Previous dealer contract 
permitted the factory to give the dealer 
“market potential” 
tional and regional 
in effect 
however, 


renewal of 
has been one 


figures based on na 


averages and to say, 
these or else.” Now 
General Motors will give 
greater weight than ever before to local 
conditions (although still using the na 
tional and 


“meet 


regional averages), and will 
probably be inclined to play 
a dealer 
tailed off 
other 
Impartial umpire. Another funda 
mental change is GM’s scrapping of its 
“Dealer Relations Board” 
tives. This group was organized in 1938 
to hear appeals by 
cisions of the 
tors executives 


ilong with 
where the 


low ill for one 


economy has 
reason or an 


of top execu 


from de 
General Mo 
said the appeals 
board gave a fair hearing to a complain 
but the dealers charged that 
both 


dealer 
divisions 
have 


nig’ de iler, 
GM was 
pur 

In the can appeal a 
divisional decision to an impartial um 
pire whose rulings presumably will be 
both parties 
astonishing and revolutionan 
for General Motors to adopt 

Last December, William F. Huf 
stader, GM vice-president for distribu 
told the O'Mahoney 
“The manufacturer must be in a posi 


being prosecutor and 


future, dealers 


binding on This is an 


proc dure 


tion, commiuttec 


tion—based on his judgment and on 
his judgment alone—to fran 


to grant it, or to withdraw it.” 


retain a 
chise 


lll. Morale Problems 


before the 
(Gen 
began to get wind of dealer 
It undertook a study of 
possible changes in its with 
But until the testimony before 
the committec 
tives went out 


Last fall, two months 


O’ Mahone 
eral Motors 


dissatisfaction 


committee hearing, 


relations 
ar alers 
and until its own execu 
and talked to dealers, it 
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didn’t realize the 
morale among GM dealers 

Hufstader told the O'Mahoney com 
mittee: “I am proud to say that the 
General Motors dealer body is outstand 
ing in the industry.” And Curtice said 
“The relationship between General 
Motors and the vast majority of its 
17,000 dealers are on a very high level.” 

Yet when General Motors found out 
what its dealers really thought about 
the corporation, it was shocked. And 
the new dealer policies are the result 
¢ Time of Change—Because it is the 
industry's company and thus 
1utomatically a pace-setter in many 
General Motors has inaugurated 
a period of change in dealer relations 
that will not end for a long time, The 
exact pattern of the future is not clear 
It is clear, though, that by benefiting 
the dealers, General Motors has at least 
temporarily strengthened the franchise 
ystem. And that is the 
interest of all the auto maker: 
¢ Under Attack—I hx 
is under attack 
court cases in Connecticut and in 
Pennsylvania (BW—Mar.19'55,p68 
where used car dealers are 
compel GM and other manufacturers 
to them. The they 
ire experienced merchants 
therefore 


largest 


aTcas, 


overwhelming 


franchise system 


most importantly in 


secking to 
to sell cars insist 
iutomobil 
ind are qualified to buy di 
rectly from the producers 
tecling 
the briefs im these cases 


in Detroit that 
repre sent the 
made to the 
stem 


l here IS SON 
most serious threat ever 
iutomobile franchise s\ 
¢ Basic Clash—Ther 
these cases, the protests of the group 
of Chevrolet dealers in Detroit, and the 
new General Motors dealer policies 

For the Detroit Chevys 
only real solution would be 
sell the 
ordered by the dealer who is under 
But General Motors officials 
have repeatedly stated that they have no 
legal ground for telling a 
can buy his cars 


a link between 


dealer the 
for the fa 
tory to refuse to number of cars 
criticism 


cle iler who 
And the factory’s legal 
right to refuse cars to a dealer has al 
ways been shadows 
¢ Repercussions—Thus General Mo- 
tors’ action in strengthening the dealers 
may settle one set of problems that 
confront the car makers, but it may only 
succeed in aggravating other 
vital problems 

GM has 


msotar as tt 


equally 


1 lot of dealer 
has given them 
curity and enabled them to stand up 
factory pressures. By the same 
however, it has also strengthened 
timulators” and other ma\ 
irritate the other 


made happi 


mor { 


under 
token, 
the ver 
crick 


crs 


who so deal 

Indeed the strengthened position of 
franchised dealers would seem to for 
shadow more legal suits by dealers who 
claim to have had their supplies of cars 
cut off. eno 
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--. selling prospects 
for 1/2c a day 


Properly used, calendar advertising is 
the most economical medium you can 
buy. Are you getting your money's worth? 
Are you getting maximum hang-up? Are 
you using the medium aggressively to get 
more sales? If not, it will pay you to 
investigate what Shaw-Barton offers 


Shaw-Barton provides a complete pro- 
gram tailored to your business: to keep 
your sales message prospects day 
in day out, to tie-in with other advertising 
activity. It includes proved distribution 
plans that hang-up on preferred 
wall space. For details, call your Shaw- 
Barton representative or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adver hang 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
SALES OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


before 


assure 
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DISCOVER 
the new miracles 
of the free world 


* 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND 
PROGRESS FAIR 


(Feria de la Pax y Confraternidad 
del Mundo Libre) 


Caribbean's Greatest Attraction 
NOW OPEN 
Through Spring, 1956 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
See Your Travel Agent 
Dominican selevaciion Center 
507 Filth Avenue 
New York (7, New York 
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Using Invisible Light to 
Find Invisible Cracks 





bd Inspection Methods: 
Case Studies 


Lower Overall Production Costs Through Nondestructive Testing 


Most manufacturers can achieve definite, 
worthwhile savings by employing one of 
the B6 methods for improved production 
control. These nondestructive inspection 
methods include: Magnaflux, for wet 
or dry magnetic particle inspection; 
Magsaglo, fluorescent particle inspection; 
Magnatest, eddy current electronic 
testing; Zyglo, fluorescent penetrant 
inspection; Spotcheck, dye penetrant 
inspection; and, Sonizon, for ultrasonic 
measurements. 


The 04 testing methods are equally 
effective for preventative maintenance 
or manufacturing inspection. 


Most manufactured products have as one, 
or more, of their components some type 


Heat Cracked the Jaw 


The jaws of steel strapping machines must be 
reliable. Yet, following the heat treating, 
invisible cracks were discovered with Magnaglo 
as shown above. immediate correction of the 
heat treat cycle eliminated the cracks. No 
further machine time or labor was expended 
on defective jaw parts. 


of casting, forging weldment, machined 
or formed part. Where cracks cannot be 
tolerated in the final product, maximum 
geocuenes economy must be obtained 
rom the very outset. Flaws must be dis- 
covered as early as possible in order to 
eliminate further wasted effort in final 
processing or assembly. 


Biagpeten methods pinpoint early flaws 
and help you eliminate their cause. This 
results in savings of time, labor and addi- 
tional long range benefits from increased 
salvage and reduced amounts of scrap. 
For detailed information as to how one 
of the B¢ inspection methods can help 
you produce better and save more, write or 
call for an interview with a Magnaflux 
engineer. No obligation, of course! 


Watching Your Weight can be 


important — especially in the aircraft industry. 
Excess weight can reduce the range and pay- 
load of a ne. A major aircraft manufac- 
turer uses Sonizon units co ultrasonically 
measure thickness of sheet and formed shapes. 
This controls weight by eliminating excessive 
thickness. 


Take Your inspection Problems to the House of Answers .. . 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 West Lawrence Avenve . 


Chicago 31, lilinois 


New York 36 + Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 + Dallas 19 © Los Angeles 58 
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Back in a Box 


Success of Marlboro in 
hard-box package points way 
to new sales gimmick for cig- 
arette makers. 


The search for new sales gimmicks 
may be putting the cigarette industry 
into a box—literally. Hobbled by recent 
Federal Trade Commission restrictions 
on advertising claims, and surprised by 
the hard-box packaging success of the 
new filter-tip Marlboro, several other 
brands are now eying the stiff flip-top 
boxes for future packaging. 

Cardboard boxes for cigarettes are 
hardly new. Originally the standard 
packing, until replaced by the paper 
“cup” packs, the hard boxes continued 
as the container for some high-priced 
“snob” smokes. They're still standard 
in some European countries. But the 
success of the Marlboro filter-tip (made 
by Philip Morris, Inc.) in a hard box 
at a popular price has all the companies 
taking a new look. 
¢ Strong Showing—Introduced last year 
—and with production plagued by late 
deliveries of machinery from England- 
the brand still scooted to sales of about 
325-million packs, to make it fourth 
ranking filter, passing seven older filter 
brands. Philip Morris officials them 
selves admit to surprise at how strong], 
the new brand took. And currently the 
sales rate is more than double last 
year’s. This factor is improving the 
over-all sales of the company despite the 
continued slide in its major brand, 
Philip Morris. 

e Advantages—The hard box has several 
advantages—at a popular price—over the 
regulation paper pack: It protects ciga 
rettes from crushing, avoids spilling 
tobacco dust into pockets, keeps the 
cigarettes from getting damp (particu- 
larly for manual workers who get 
sweaty), helps ne smokes from 
picking up “perfume taste” from cos 
metics in a handbag. And, possibly 
more important than anything, right 
now it’s got a new look, stands out on 
counters 

¢ Changing Market—The cigarette mar 
ket has been changing considerably over 
the past decade. Where 10 years ago 
the standard cigarette—70 mm. long, 
filterless—had over 90% of the market, 
today king sizes (85 mm. long) and 
filters account for slightly over 50% 
between them. 

“But today,” notes one tobacco ex 
pert, “every company carries a full line 

regular, kings, filters—and there’s just 
nothing else that can be done to the 
cigarette itself.” Currently there are 
some 30 brands of all kinds of cigarettes 
on the market—and many in the in 
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dustry expect attrition to reduce that 
to 20 by yearend. But in the jockeying 
for position, cigarette makers find their 
strongest weapon weakened by new 
government restrictions on their adver 
tising claims 

¢ Advertising Crackdown—l'1'C rules 
now forbid: claims based on health 

either that doctors approve a particular 
brand, or that one brand is less danger 
ous than another; claims of nicotine 
content, or effects on the body; or, in 
many cases, testimonials The broad 
restrictions climinate almost every sell 
ing point tobacco companies have used 
for the past generation. ‘Today most 
companies have fallen back on the on 
the theme that smoking is pleasant, 
or that a particular cigarette tastes 
good Ihe pallid advertising, it’s 
pretty well conceded, won't lessen the 
amount of smoking that’s done—but it 
may affect the sales or standings of com 
panies without positive inducements 
for their brands 

¢ Wider Use Studied—Philip Morris is 
sufhciently impressed by the hard-box 
performance—although it argues off- 
cially that no one smokes a box, the cus 
tomers are buying the cigarettes rather 
than the packaging—that it’s testing its 
major brand, Philip Morris, in hard 
boxes in Portland, Ore., and Charlotte, 
N.C. If the tests work out successfully, 
the company may pack all its brands in 
the flip-top box, try to make the stiff 
container something of a trademark for 
the company, even though it has re 
cently redesigned its major label (BW 

S« p 17°55, p41 ) 

Indications are the rest of the indus 
try won't leave it at that. A spokesman 
for one major company notes that with 
the current uncertainty of the market 
with brand-switching going on to a 
greater degree than ever in the indus 
try’s history—every company will put the 
new packaging in the line if the public 
seems to like it 
e More Tests—Some straws in the 
wind: Liggett & Myers is reported al 
ready packing some of its filters, L&M, 
into hard boxes for testing, although it 
hasn't put any on the stands anywhere 
vet. American Tobacco (Luckies, Pall 
Mall, Tareyton), R. J. Reynolds To 
bacco (Camels. Winstons, Cavaliers). 

nd Brown & Williamson (Viceroy) 
have all ordered new hard-box packing 
machinery to test on preduction runs 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
leading American producer of tobacco 
machinery last weck unveiled a new 
hard-box packaging machine. So far, 
all this equipment has come from 
British or German produce rs. But AMI 
savs its machines cost only one-third as 
much as the foreign machines, with a 
similar saving on upkeep. And the com 
pans indicates that it has had a strong 
from all domestic cigarette 
maker END 
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Gets rid of 
lick and stick 


Oh my gosh! We're out 
of stamps -- agein! 


s 4 
How I hete to wait 
at the stamp window ! 


~~ 


Gets the mail--and 
me-- out on time! 


Also makes parcel post 
mailing easier! 


Electric model 
for larger mailers 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
(Postage 
= Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


Now every office 
can have one! 


Today even the smallest office can have a 
postage meter...and get rid of adhesive stamps 
and lick-and-stick mailing —for good! 

Now there's a desk-model postage meter, the 
DM —that prints postage as you need it, for any 
kind of mail. It always has the right stamp! 

The DM is easy to use. Insert the envelope, 
dial the amount of postage you need, press the 
lever —and the letter is stamped and 
postmarked. It prints postage for parcel post, 
too, on special tape. With every meter stamp, 
you can print your own small ad, if you want one, 
And there's a moistener for sealing envelopes, 

Metered mail doesn't have to be cancelled 
in the postoffice, can get on its way faster. 

Postage in the meter is protected from loss, 
damage, theft... automatically accounted for. 

You don’t have to send out a lot of mail to 
use a meter. One DM user in three spends 
less than $1 a day for postage! 

There's a meter model, hand or 
electric, for every office. Ask the 
nearest PB office to show you. 

Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
o} Postal Rates, with parcel 


post map and zone finder 4 


«ani 

Grn A 

ee on “TA 03 
wane) Noy ee 


Prtney-Bowes, Inc. 
1411 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free (1) booklet, (| Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name. 





Address 
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(Advertisement) 


CUTS LEAKAGE COSTS 


When hard or soft metals are re- 
pe atedly forced together to form a 
valve seal they soon are eroded or 
worn out. The result: costly leakage, 
hazardous conditions, and down time 

reseating. Rockwell- 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valves 
eliminate these problems because a 
thin, tough film of pressurized lubri 


| | ‘ pensive 


cant forms a continuous, leakproof 
seal between the plug and the valve 
body. Valve seats are never exposed 
to the line. Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valves cost no more to buy and far 
less to use than ordinary valves. 
Write for more details: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 
8 Pennsylvania. 


on every call with every one of your men with 


fr PORT-A-VIEW 


the self-contained projector, slide changer and screen 


YOUR SELLING MESSAGE — as you would deliver it 
— step-by-step, dramatically, in vivid color. Makes the 
tough “first” calls a cinch — opens doors for repeat visits. 
$54.95. Carry case — $14.95. Quantity discounts. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Test PORT-A-VIEW for new selling impact. Write for 
a one-month trial without obligation to your company. 


THE FR CORPORATION «© 953 


Brook Ave., N.Y. 51, N. Y. 








lop 10 Advertising Agencies’ Billings 
(in mullions) 
1955 1954 

J. Walter Thompson 

Co $220.0 
Young & Rubicam 182.0 
McCann-Erickson 166.0 
Batten, Barton, Dur 

stine & Osborn 
N. W Ayer & Son 
Foote, Cone & Beld 

ing 76.0 
Leo Burnett Co 71.0 
Benton & Bowles 68.0 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 68.0 
Grant Advertising 67.9 


Source: Advertising Publications Inc 


$200.0 
160.0 
133.0 


== 
162.5 


YU UU 


148.3 











Big Get Bigger 


And the top ad agencies 
also get a larger share of the 
industry’s total take. Foreign 


business is a big factor. 


The nation’s advertising 
agencies are not only getting bigger bi 
the minute 
share of the over-all busines: 
According to the latest study of ad 
with billings of $10 
Advertising 
Age, the industry's Big Four accounted 
for $90-million in new billings last year 
These agencies—J. Walter Thompsos 
Co.; Young & Rubicam; McCann 
Erickson, and Batten, Barton, Durstin 
& Osborn 
something like 25% 
of the 
group 
There wasn’t much shifting among 
the top 10 
portant 
son's drive into 
BBD&O 
This point 


biggest 


but are also getting a bigg« 


vertising agenci 


million, made annually bs 


thus were responsible tor 
of the new billings 


entire $10-million-and-over 


wencies. The most im 
McCann-Erick 


place, 


switch was 
third passing 
ignificant factor im 
the agency today—the growth 
of international business. It so happens 
that BBD&O is the largest strictly do 
mestic agency in the country 
an agency without branches abroad 
It placed $162.5-million worth of ad 
vertising in U.S 
close to the $172-million in domesti 
billings of J. Walter Thompson, which 
substantial 


up a 
busine¢ 


mcaning 


media last vear, very 


also has i overseas busi 
ness 

Last vear, ] 
$48-million in 
did $16-million 
Cann-Erickson 
strong oversea 


million 


Walter Thompson did 

ind hard-driving M« 
which has always been 
did approximately $35 


foreign business, 


The significance of foreign busines 
is further pointed up by the fact that 
BBD&O will finally open a foreign 
branch, in Canada, this spring. ENo 
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Films for TV 


More big feature libraries 


can now be dickered for, as 
predicted after RKO first broke 
the logjam. 


As was expected when the RKO film 
library was made available to ‘'V (BW 

Jan.28'56,p54), the blow-up of the 
logjam has swept other movie com- 
panies to the bargaining table. ‘The film 
companies, which had held out against 
sclling to I'V for years, are now cager 
to dispose of their backlogs before prices 
ire depressed still further by the increas- 
ing supply of features available to tele- 
viston. 

Details are hazy, but one fact is cer- 
tain: Deals are in the works that will 
bring the backlogs of at least two major 
Hollywood companies to your television 
screen, 

Loew’s, Inc.: At a stormy stockhold- 
ers meeting last week, Arthur Loew, the 
company’s new president, announced 
that Loew’s is conducting discussions 
that should release most of its highly 
valued MGM library within a short 
time. Loew’s isn’t hinting about the 
buyer, but the trade expects that only 
part of the library of some 1,000 films 
will be sold. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.: At the 
same time, it is rumored that Warners 
has sold its important backlog to 
P.R.M. Corp., the renamed corporate 
shell of Pressed Metals of America, 
Inc., which disposed of its assets early 
this year (BW-—Jan.7’56,p76). The 
long-standing negotiations between 
Warners and American Broadcasting 
Co. appear to have fallen through. Re 
ports are that the TV network decided 
that with so many features becom- 
ing available through conventional 
channels, it did not need to invest in a 
collection for itself. Warners then 
turned to Associated Artists Produc- 
tions, a film distributing outfit, and 
until P.R.M. entered the picture, a deal 
involving a $20-million purchase price 
was considered likely. 

Meanwhile, David Sarnoff, chairman 
of RCA, deplored the trend of televi 
sion to rely heavily on feature films. 
While he recognizes the economic 
necessity for some film on TV, Sarnoff 
considers that “live” TV is the real 
function of the industry. 

Too great a use of feature film on 
TV, he feels, would eliminate the big 
spectaculars, the public service pro 
grams, and shows in color. It would 
tend to weaken TV as a medium and 
would result in “nothing more than to 
give Hollywood just a new system of 
distribution.” €No 
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“TRAVELING CREDIT 
put our business on the maps” 


Under the Douglas-Guardian Plan of “Traveling 
Credit” a manufacturer can create credit for his 
distributors any time, anywhere, assuring proper 
payment for his shipments. In addition, Douglas- 
Guardian field warehouse receipts, issued to the 
manufacturer, give him control over credit risks. 

“Traveling Credit’ is a flexible plan for borrowing 
on inventory. It shortens the time between shipments 
and payments. It makes possible, within one com- 
pany, an aggressive attitude toward sales and a 
watchful credit policy. 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 


MAIL NOW 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, Lovisiana 


[] Please have your representative call us for an appointment, 


[] Send us full information on Field Warehousing. 


individual's Name___ Pre See Title 








Company Name 





Address Telephone Number__._ 





= _ BW -3-8-66 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Communism: It Rules by a Board 


Russia’s Communist leaders have 

UNDER LENIN om the PARTY ruled just staged the biggest political spec 
tacle Moscow has seen since the 

Bolshevik revolution of 1917. In the 

process they have not only produced 

Central a new strategy for international Com 


: munism (BW—Feb.25'56,p26) but 
Committee have established committee rule—based 


on the principle of “collective leader 
ship’’—as the dominant political fact 
in Russia 


Ihe simplified organizational charts 
Secret Soviet Government | °" this page give a rough idea of how 
Police the new power setup differs from that 
under Stalin on the one hand, Lenin on 
the other. It shows how the 1]]l-man 
Presidium, formerly the Politburo, now 
holds the central power position that 
under Lenin was held by a fairly large 
and fluid group of Communist party 


leade 1 during the Stalin regime 
UNDER STALIN —_ ONE MAN ruled by Stalin himself. : 


¢ Self-Perpetuating—Putting a mean 

ingful label on the new Soviet setup 

is almost impossible. About all you 

Stalin can do is to describe the dozen or so 

: vho now rule Russia as a self 

Secretari men Vv 

stariat perpetuating oligarchy—one that exer 

cises dictatorial power in the name of 

Soviet the Central Committee of the Com 

G munist party and recognizes the first 

vernment secretary of the party, Nikita Khrush 
chev as No. | among the oligarchs. 

Experts in the West disagree as to 


: whether a Communist dictatorship like 

Secretariat of this can survive for long. Some of the 
Central Committee experts feel that power must finally 
revert to a single dictator, others that 
the diffusion of power will develop even 
further. Still others argue that Stalin’s 
heirs have evolved a system of commit 
Central Committee tee rule, with its own unique checks 
ind balances, that might work for many 
years, keeping the control of power con 
TODAY —a COMMITTEE rules —"* just about as tightly as it is 

Only time will prove which of these 


° estimates is correct. But it seems pretty 
First Secretary of Soviet Government clear this week that the Soviet otis 
—; Central Committee ire determined to stabilize, for a whik 
(Khrushchev) at least, the present form of collective 
leadership 
| ¢ Back to Lenin—The 20th Commun 
ist Congress, which came to an end late 
Central last week, produced evidence to support 
Committee this conclusion. The top Soviet leaders 
used this occasion to harp on collective 
leadership as true Leninist practice and 
to jibe at Stalin’s one-man rule. First 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan led the de 
bunking of Stalin and the effort to re 
Secret Police Red Army place his image by that of Lenin 
More concrete evidence came last 
Dovsimessweexe Sunday, just after the congress closed, 
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of Directors 


with the so-called election of the Presi 
dium. All 11 full members of the Presi 
dium were reelected—including ex-Pre 
mier Malenkov and Foreign Minister 
Molotov, both of whom had been un 

der constant fire before and during the © | Ow cost 
Congress. In his speech to the Con 
gress, Malenkov admitted that he had e ° 
been wrong when, as premier, he had ffice tT ewriter 
pushed consumer goods. But a careful re ] yp 

reading of his speech shows that he 

isn't completely repentant. 

¢ Something New—The choice of the 
ix alternate members of the Presidium 
(there were only two before) doesn’t 
fit the same simple pattern. Leading 
the group of alternates was the Defense 
Minister, Marshal Zhukov, the first pro 
fessional soldier ever to get so close to 
the seat of political power. Zhukov’s 
selection looks like a recognition of the 
Red Army’s growing influence, though 
it could be equally a recognition of his 
talents and great political popularity in 
Russia. The other five alternate mem 
bers, including Mme. Furtseva, the first 
woman to reach such an exalted posi 
tion, seem to be Khrushchev ap 
pointees 

¢ The Pillars—No one outside the 
Presidium could possibly know just how 
the new system works or measure the 
trains under which it operates. Stalin’s 
iob of bossing Russia was difhcult 
enough even though he had direct con 
trol over the four pillars of the Stalinite 


ystem—the Communist party the 

ecret police, the Red Army, and é 

the government machine Stalin also a 

kept a tight hold over Soviet foreign eming on 
policy 


(he same four pillars underpin the 


Soviet system today, though the secret s é 
poli Stalin’s final source of power, hile/t 
has been considerably reduced in im 

But now 


portance control over thes 
ind over foreign policy, is diffused 
among the Presidium members. And Here’s the perfect, new, low cost typewriter for the modern 
major decisions have to be reached bi business or professional office a beautifully designed type- 
iwreement within that body. Disagre« : / : . . we.s 
writer with every feature needed for general office typing. This 
ment in't be ettled as they wer 
under Stalin by the dictate of one man unique typewriter not only gives you clear, sharp, easy-to-read 
Party affairs, agriculture, the secret printwork and smooth, responsive typing action, but also provides 
DO ‘ cl | , . : 
police, and foreign poli ll are in you with the extra advantages of compact size and low price! 
Khrushchev’s bailiwick. Probably two or , 


three of the vounecr Presidium mem Call your local Office-riter deaier or Remington Rand Branch 
bers—men like propaganda chief Susloy Office for a demonstration today... you'll 
nd Pravda editor Shepilov help him 
keep a close watch over the big deci , : 

. Shines cian typing requirements of your office, and save 
mn tT S 1 l 

(he government apparatus, and with you money, too! Convenient terms arranged! 
it the vast industrial machine, is under 
the wing of Premier Bulganin But nati é ; 
Mikovan. Kaganovich, and Malenkov Plemington Flarel Wvision OF SPteeY tAND CORPORATION 
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see how well the Office-riter can meet the 








CONTINENTAL means 


DEPENDABLE POWER 
x ..« PLUS THE 
BACKING OF 

ESTABLISHED AND 








Continental's family of 

aircraft power plants— 

65 to 320 hp—is broader 

and more diversified 

today than ever before. 

Continentals give you 

dependability born of 

more than 52 years’ 

engine-building experi- 

ence, and backed by a steadily-growing network of ground 
facilities —factcry-approved service and genuine Continental 
ports—all over the world, wherever people fly... . Ask 
your Continental Motors service station about the Engine 
Remanufacturing plan which gives you a new factory 0470-K 
remanufactured engine—back to zero hours and with 
factory new engine guarantee—at iow fixed cost, with 
virtually no dead time. 





A6S C90 0300 °0470-K 0470-2 FS0470 GSO526 


65 95 145 230 265 260 320 
2300 2625 2700 2600 2600 3000 3000 
4 4 6 6 6 6 6 
170 1865 311 438 515 565 560 
Fuel Octane 73 80 80 80 91/96 91/96 91/96 








*ahe avelleble in 240-hp version os Model O470-M 
**Engine weight is complete with occessories. 
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all have their roles to play in controlling 
Russia’s state and industrial bureau- 
cracy. 

¢ Figurehead—Molotov, who seemed 
to be a contender for top power for a 
few months after Stalin’s death, has 
now become little more than a figure 
head. Khrushchev seems to be pushing 
Shepilov, now an alternate member of 
the Presidium, into a position where 
he can take over from Molotov. 

As for the new Central Committee 
~a body of 133 full members and 122 
alternates—its main jobs are to (1) help 
see that the Presidium’s decisions are 
carried out, and (2) make suggestions 
to the Presidium, both on policy and 
administration, when the Presidium 
calls it into session in Moscow every 
six months or so. 

Ihe new members of the Central 
Committee seem to be drawn primarily 
from the Party and state bureaucracies 
and from local regional leaders. Not all 
of the new men are Khrushchev hench 
men. Several have openly opposed his 
agricultural policies oyer the past few 
years. No doubt they owe their posi 
tions on the Central Committee to 
some of Khrushchev’s colleagues in the 
Presidium who want to keep a check 
on his activities in the agricultural 
field. 
¢ No End to Struggle—Despite the 
latest confirmation that committee 
rule is the order of the day, there can 
be no doubt that the struggle for 
power still goes on at the top and that 
the whole Soviet system is in a state 
of flux. The real question is whether, 
under these conditions, a system of 
collective leadership can maintain itself 
and harness the vast human energies 
that exist in Russia today. And the 
answer to that question probably de- 
pends on the answer to two others. 

e Has a set of rules, written or un 
written, evolved to the point where it 
has enough strength to keep the power 
struggle within bounds? Something of 
this sort seems to be happening. Other 
wise the committee system wouldn't 
have survived the past three years. But 
it will take more time before the case 
is proved. 

e Will the debunking of Stalin 
destroy confidence in the whoie Com 
munist creed or at least tend to under 
mine any central authority? There is 
evidence that “the second burial” of 
Stalin was only decided on after some 
difference of opinion. Just a month or 
two before the Communist Congress, 
the Soviet press suddenly began to laud 
his name, after a long period of com 
plete neglect. This suggests that there 
must have been some Soviet leaders 
who felt that Stalin’s name could still 
be used as backing for their pretensions 
or as a means of reminding the average 
Russian that the Kremlin still was all 
powerful. eno 
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Mexican “5 & 10” 


Woolworth opens two 
stores in Mexico City, plans to 
branch out if “pilot project’ is 
successful. 


Mexico City shoppers will get a new 
look at U.S. merchandising methods in 
a few days when F. W. Woolworth Co. 
opens the first of two new stores in the 
Mexican capital. The two stores are a 
“pilot project”; if all goes well, the 
Amencan dime-store chain plans to 
branch out all over Mexico with as 
many as 27 stores 

The Woolworth operation might 
parallel Sears, Roebuck’s invasion below 
the Rio Grande (BW—May9’53,p168) 
It may even be the beginning of a 
whole Latin American operation fot 
Woolworth, although officials at New 
York headquarters and in Mexico City 
are still cautious on this point. Wool 
worth already has a string of stores in 
Cuba, set up in the 1920s. But it’s the 
only American dime-store chain that 
has entered the Latin American market 

lhe Mexican project has been a long 
time incubating. Actual planning has 
taken 24 vears—mostly because Wool 
worth had to solve two problems. 
The toughest was stimulating manu 
facture—in Mexico—of goods the new 
stores could sell. (Items imported from 
U.S. would be too costly.) And getting 
trained local help was another obstacle. 
¢ Local Merchandise—The success in 
solving the first problem is evident 
97% of the 32,000 products the two 
stores will carry are made in Mexico 
Woolworth’s Mexican subsidiary (so far 
wholly owned by the parent) even 
hopes to be able to export some of 
these goods for the U.S. market. Last 
month, for « xample, W oolworth’s 2,000 
U.S. stores began selling 11,000 lb. of 
Mexican-made candy. By next vear, the 
Mexican subsidiary hopes to supply 
handwoven Easter baskets 

The Mexican company overcame thi 
personnel problem by training 12 young 
junior executives in the Los Angeles 
irea during the past year. Along with 
nine Americans, they will handle the 
taff of 300 that has been recruited for 
the two stor 
¢ Stress on Quality—Woolworth’s ap 
proach in Mexico will be quite different 
from the one it uses in the U.S. Like 
Sears, Roebuck, it is making a pitch to 
buvers who want quality merchandise 
It hopes to make its brand name 
“Woolco’ 1 symbol of quality in 
Mexico. Manufacturers who wouldn't 
illow their products to go to a dime 
store in the U.S. are cooperating with 
Woolworth in Mexico. Still, 72% of 
the items in the store will cost less 
than $1 in Mexican currency. ENO 
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Sixth in a series of Ramo- Wooldridge automation concepts 


THE INGREDIENTS 
OF AUTOMATION 


The BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


automation project exemplifies integration 


of business realities and technical considerations 


For all its commonplace appearance, the meeting shown in the photo 
graph is a symbol of the proper approach to practical automation, In 
this picture, executives of Bankers Trust Company are attending 
one of a series of lecture-conferences on the technique s of modern 
automation and data processing conducted by scientists of The Ramo 
Wooldridge € Orporation i his photograph could appropriate ly be paired 
with another view in which the Ramo Wooldridge project team of 
scientists, engineers, and procedures specialists is being briefed by 


Bankers Trust experts on some of the essentials of their banking busine 


Through this two-way interchange, a firm foundation is provided 
for a program aimed at the incorporation ot practi al automation tech 


niques in the bank's bookkeeping and account handling ICUIVILIES 


Such an intimate blending of operational and technical consider 
ations 15 required if the two common errors in automation are to be 
avoide d One is the expensive de ve lopme nt ot comple xX new equipment 
when already available components would do the job if suitable and 
tolerable changes in operational practices were made. The other 
common error is really the converse of the first, and is equally expen 
sive. It is the attempt to perform data-processing functions with a type 


of equipment that is basically not well suited to the needs of the business 


The tec hnic al ope rational team approa h ox mplified by the Bankers 
Trust Company project is an esse ntial ingredient of practical auto 
mation. Such an approach leads to a combination of equipment and 
methods that maximizes the over-all benefits derived from the appli 


cation of the modern techniques of automation 


lf your company has a problem in automation or data processing that 
may need an integrated systems approach, we would be glad to discuss 
it with you and tell you whether we think we could be helpful. 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


B@20 BELLANCA AVENVE LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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* Venezuelan 


Venezuelans will soon see a century- 
old dream come true. Within two 
months or so, dredges will finish dig 
ging a 20-mile deepwater channel that 
links oil-rich Lake Maracaibo with the 
Caribbean Sea 

lo Venezuelans, the channel open 
ing means, in effect, the real opening 
of western Venezucla. ‘This western 
area, readily accessible only by air, has 
both untapped mineral resources and a 
large tourist potential. Even more im 
portant, oil looms larger year by year in 
the economy of the region. With the 
channel completed, the lake and the 
city of Maracaibo will be linked more 
closely with the rest of Venezuela—and 
with world ports. 
¢ Solution to Big Problem—To the 
three big oil companies operating in 
Venezuela—Creole Petroleum Corp., 
the Royal Dutch Shell group, and 
Mene Grande Oil Co. (a Gulf Oil sub 
sidiary)—the channel helps solve the 
problem of getting oi] out of the rela 
tively confined Maracaibo basin. Since 
oil began gushing from the basin, only 
shallow-draft tankers drawing 13 ft. or 
less have been able to enter the lake: 
Now, with an inner and outer channel 
dredged to a 35-ft. depth and a break- 
water constructed, ocean-going ships can 
move in and out 

The Venezuelan government fully 

TANKER steams past dredge on way through inner part of new channel at entrance of — recognizes the strategic position oil 
Maracaibo basin (map below). Channel will be open to ocean-going ships in a few months. holds in the country’s over-all economy. 
Venezuela ranks second only to the 
U.S. in oil production. And it is the 
No. | oil-exporting country in the 
world. From oil-concession royalties, 
the Venezuelan government gets about 
60% of its revenue (1955-56 budget: 
about $900-million) 
¢ Oil Center—Probably the richest area 
in the country is Lake Maracaibo—some 
115 miles long, 70 miles wide (roughly 
the size of Lake Eric). From the land 
under the lake and along its shoreline 
comes about two-thirds of all oil pro 
duced yearly in Venezuela. The heart 
of the lake’s oil production is the 
Bolivar Coastal Field. It is a forest of 
oil rigs, with nearly 3,000 wells set over 
the water in a grid pattern (picture) and 
another 3,400 wells on shore. Also in 
the area are numerous tank farms for 
storage. This year Creole, top producer 
iveraging 986,000 bbl. a day, 784,000 
of them from the Maracaibo basin, ex 
pects to spend around $50-million for 
[a =o new oil exploration 
Mar P Ba. Much of the oil flowing through the 
—_ 

network of submarine pipes to shore 
stations leaves the Maracaibo area by 
pipeline. From tank farms on shore, 
Creole shoots oil overland through pipes 
to the Amuay refinery on the Para 
guana Peninsula. Shell does the same 





Caribbean Sea 








Lake Maracaibo 
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Oil Center Gets Outlet on Sea 


from oil fields west of the city of Mara 
caibo to E] Cardon, also on the Para 
guana Peninsula. 

Che oii companies have long used 
small tankers to carry oil from the lake 
cither to the pr ninsula or to more dis 
tant points such as Aruba and Curacao 
Since the construction of 150-mile pipe 
from the lake to the peninsula 
where deep-draft tankers can load up), 
the shallow-draft tankers plying in and 
out of the lake have handled a smaller 
proportion of oil transshipments 
¢ Super Tankers Coming—Now there 
is little doubt that as wells get 
into production, the oil companies will 
rely heavily on super tankers to handle 
additional capacity. Ships of this size 
ire more economical to operate than 
small tankers. And for oil destined for 
the U.S. and Britain, these super tank 
ers eliminate transshipment costs 


lines 


More 


lhe big oil companies, as yet, aren’t 
100% enthusiastic about the channel 
improvement For one thing, they are 
reluctant to replace their 
fleets” of small tankers 
tankers until they sec 
breakwater effectively keeps sand out 
of the But they admit that 
their mostly traditional oil 
company 


“mosquito 
with large 
whether the 


channel 
caution 1s 
conservatism. 


LAKE MARACAIBO, its waters and 


shoreline crowded with 


While Shell only in the 
carly stages of planning tanker facilities 
in the lake, Creole already has 
$17-million terminal at La 
Creole also has 


Says it Is 


under 
vay a 
Salina 
truction of two super tankers of nearly 
275.000-bbI each to be 
into service in two years 

¢ Venezuela's Hopes—But to 
zuelans the 


mnounced con 


capacity put 
Ven 
than 
oil. They hope it will convert the city 
of Maracaibo 
port 


channel means mor 


into a major, deep-sea 


a stopover point for large cruise 
ships, as well as a port for cargo hip 

At present, the country depends on La 
CGuaira iracas, m central Vene 

zucla), Puerto Cabello (90 miles to the 
west), and Puerto Ordaz (150 miles up 
the Orinoco River) for most of its ship 
ping. } Venezuelans expect fast 
growing Maracaibo (pop. 350,000), the 


ituated 


(near ¢ 


YOW 


country’s second largest city 


at the channel narrows, to deve lop grad 


ually the cosmopolitan atmosphere and 
bustling (pop. |-mil 
Ihe Pan-American Highway from 
southwest to San Cristobal is 
- railroad construction is slowly 
moving west from Caracas 


trade of Caracas 
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complete 
The channel 
Venezuelan: should 
Maracaibo’s port activity and 
spur development of railways and roads 


opening believe 
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in Zulia State and surrounding area, At 
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Ime Sus 
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trains across the 
ind European compamies will be 
to bid on its 
« No Money 


lan government 


construction 
lroubles— The Venezuc 
had litth 
financing the $35-million channel proj 
April 1953 
The oil compamies—the Big Three 
Petroleum Co. and Richmond 
Exploration Co. (wholly owned sub 
sidiary of Standard Oil of California 
have bought up most of the channel 
bonds issued by Pres. Perez Jimenez’s 
recently created National Channels Au 
thority 
When the 
ition, the 
charge 


has troubl 


ect, which was started in 
plus 


lexas 


full 
probably 


channel is m 
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Opel 
government 
barrel for oil 
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dredging tons of sand 
from the 


channel 


outer 


is Venezuela's richest oil-producing area 





In Business Abroad 


Ex-Im Moves to Ease Sale 


Of Its Seasoned Securities 


[he Export-Import Bank has cleared the way for 
sclling seasoned securities to private investors without 
direct recourse to Ex-Im—from its $2.7-billion portfolio 
Last week it sold to Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York the first of 10 semiannual maturities of $400,000 
cach of a $16-muillion loan, ‘They were part of an earlier 
loan to Cuban Electric Co 

Other sales are expected to follow in Ex-Im's effort 
to imcrease private participation in its foreign lending 
operations. Ex-Im has had modest success in the past 
two years in getting private banks to take chunks of 
new loans, but until last week it had not been able to 
scll any seasoned securities 

lhe stumbling block has been the bank’s reluctance 
to sell early maturities of long-term loans, involving 
relatively less risk, at the same interest rates carried by 
i whole. Last week Ex-Im announced a new 
policy of selling securities with medium-term maturities 
at face value. 

Just what the minimum investment period will be is 
till uncertain. But certainly Ex-Im will insist on split 
ting the interest take on any paper held for less than 

veal 


loan i 


Its also too early to tell just how much of its port 
folio the bank will be able to sell to private investors 
\ big chunk of it carries the relatively low—and rela 
tively unprofitable—interest rates of the early postwar 
period. Still, such paper is somewhat competitive, being 
casoned loans with a high safety factor. That makes 
it attractive to trust funds 

If i'x-Im can pull off more sales, it will help in two 
ways: (1) It would provide the bank with capital for 
new investments without having to call on the Treasury; 
and (2) it would help encourage foreign investment by 
further acquainting the investing community with 
foreign lending operations. 


London’s Offer to Loan $74-Million 
Captures Contract for Steel Mill in India 


lhe British clinched their sale of a steel mill to India 
(BW —Feb.18'56,p156) last week by lending New Delhi 
$74-million of the $140-million needed in foreign ex 
change. It will be the third mill to go up under India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan, due to begin next month 

London was able to hang on to the deal in spite of 
an attempt by the Czechs to move in. The Czechs 
had been trying to nose out the British, in much the 
way the Russians did for a similar project in 1954. But 
they were not willing to offer credits to New Delhi as 
the Russians had. Besides, Iron & Steel Minister T. ‘I 
Krishnamachari wants to sce how the first Communist 
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steel project comes off before he entrusts another to 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

An interesting sidelight on the Czech proposals was 
revealed by the magazine, “News from Behind the 
Iron Curtain.” ‘The intelligence digest reports in its 
February issue that a West German engineer, recently 
repatriated from a Czech concentration camp, helped 
draw up the plan for the mill in a Czech prison 

He was one of more than 300 machinists, construction 
engineers, electricians, and chemists used as slave labor 
ers at the Opava prisons. In February, 1955, they were 
ordered to draw up plans for a rolling mill. They 
learned afterwards by reading a West German technical 
magazine that it was proposed for India. 


1955 Climb in Imports Stresses 


Britain’s Woes Born of Boom 


Britain's current economic troubles (BW —Feb.25'56, 
p155) are pointed up in the latest trade figures for 1955 
During the year total imports—by volume—rose 11% 
over 1954 while exports moved up only 6% 

It was the domestic boom in the British cconomy 
that caused the sudden jump in imports. These figures 
show just what happened: meat, up 12%; breadgrains, 
up 22%; feed, up 18%; rubber, up 25%; timber, up 
14%; wool, up 7%; coal and oil, up 21%; paper, up 
22%; iron and steel, up 263%. 

ee e 


Business Abroad Briefs 
Bowater Paper Corp. and Scott Paper Co. have joined 


to form a company to produce household paper prod 
ucts in Britain. ‘The new outfit will take over the plants 
of the St. Andrew Paper, Mills, near London, recently 
acquired by Bowater. Additional facilities costing $10 
million are already under construction in Kent. 

Meanwhile, London circles believe Sir Eric Bowater’s 
current trip to the U.S. is to choose a site for a new pulp 


and paper mill (BW—Jul.16°55,p116) 


“Investment in Mexico,” a new handbook to the 
Mexican market, has been issued by the U.S. Com 
merce Dept. The study shows that American invest 
ment in manufacturing below the Rio Grande had 
grown from $133-million in 1943 to $217-million by 
the end of 1954 Celanese Corp. of America’s 
Mexican subsidiary has just announced a $5.6-million 
expansion 


Brazil's $25-million trade debt to Argentina, left 
over from 1955, may be whittled down by Brazilian 
exports of rolling stock to Argentina. Rio hopes it 
might even pay for future wheat shipments from the 
Argentine this way. . . . Brazil’s government steelworks, 
Volta Redonda, has shipped 7,000 tons of a 20,000-ton 
order for pig iron to U.S. Steel's Fairless mill. The 
sale (1) earns foreign exchange for Brazil, (2) puts its 
shipping to work, and (3) facilitates U.S. coal imports 
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Based on a case history in Crane's files 


“,.. like tangling 


with a swarm of 
HORNETS” 


“Leakage in any steam line is bad... 
wasteful ...dangerous! But our trou- 
ble was even worse—the line was in a 
sulphur pit. 

“Asa big chemicals producer, we con- 
tinuously process sulphur with indirect 
steam heating. Sluggish heating was 
slowing down our operations and we 
couldn’t stop it. 

“The source of trouble was leaky 

valves in the steam lines to heating coils. 
After as little as 6 months’ service, these 
valves began leaking through the stem 
packing and seats alike. Many were 
shot beyond repair. 

“Imagine the job of servicing the heating coils and steam traps and 
strainers under these conditions. Not to mention working on the leaking 
valves. It was like tangling with hornets! 

“How did we clean out the ‘hornets’? After trying several others, we 
found Crane Plug Type Disc Brass Valves best for this tough job. They 
gave us 18 months’ leak-free service. Then we replaced our piping — merely 
repacking the Crane valves and putting them back, good as ever.” 


* * * 


In the big, complete Crane line, you can always get the best choice of valves 
and fittings for any piping installation. Quality leader for a century, Crane 
equipment is available locally everywhere to help you hold down piping 
maintenance costs. 


CRANE vaives «@ FittiInGs 


PIPE « KITCHENS © PLUMBING © HEATING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Areas 














Can You Name One Of Today’s Best Buys? 


The price of almost anything you buy today 
seems high. That always happens in an expand. 
ing economy. 

So you hear people lament “the good old 
days” when prices were so low that they now 
seem almost improbable. But, of course, buying 
power was low, too, and sometimes that is for- 
gotten. Buying power is near an all-time peak 
today, so it is adjusted to today’s price levels. 

And there still are “bargains” — yesterday's 
price for today’s buying power. 

One of the outstanding “bargains” is freight 
transportation. Transportation’s share of the 
national dollar hasn’t begun to keep pace with 


other product and service items. Studies indicate 
that since 1939 wholesale commodity prices 
have risen 25% more than the cost of inter-city 
freight transportation. 

Why is transport such a good buy? 

Because of competition. Regulated competi- 
tion, under public control, has produced not 
only the finest freight service but the lowest 
comparative cost on record. When you hear 
proposals to eliminate controls in transporta- 
tion it is well to remember that the kind of 
competition we now have has given this country 
the greatest competitive transportation facility 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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The State Dept. has another hot potato to handle—the Administration’s 
decision to export U.S. cotton at competitive prices (page 30). 


This decision, due to go into effect Aug. 1, is bound to put an economic 
strain on a number of friendly nations. And it will fan fears everywhere 
that other surplus U.S. farm goods will be dumped. 


What’s more, the move will give Moscow extra ammunition for 
its new economic offensive. It comes as the Russians are making politi- 


. cal hay in the troubled Middle East by trading arms and machinery for 


cotton. 


Apart from Egypt (where the cotton market slumped badly at midweek) 
there are three other Islamic countries that will be directly affected— 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Syria. And in Latin America you have three more 
—Mexico, Brazil, and Peru. 


A price war could develop if other cotton countries refuse to let some 
of their high cost producers go to the wall. 


Here’s the story: Basic foreign needs for U.S. cotton currently are run- 
ning at about 2-million bales a year. Secy. of Agriculture Benson will try 
to boost sales to between 3.5-million and 5-million bales in the year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. Foreign producers will have to cut back by that margin or try 
to fight it out pricewise. 


Washington hopes that it can avoid a price war. It won't try to undercut 
prices. U.S. cotton will be offered at world price levels. But with the U.S. 
going into the market in a big way the price structure may fall apart. Then, 
if other countries try undercutting, the Agriculture Dept. will follow the 
world price down. It’s not likely that enough margina! producers abroad 
will drop out to prevent this. 


From the angle of U.S. foreign relations, about the best thing that can 
be said for the decision is that it will dispel uncertainty about U.S. policy. 
Other cotton countries have been put on notice that we mean to reverse 
the steady decline that has been going on in the U.S. share of the world 
market. 


But you can’t ignore the fact that we brought this on ourselves 
by pricing U.S. cotton out of the world market. Then—by holding 
an umbrella over world prices with our domestic support program—we 
encouraged a big jump in foreign output. Now we are taking the umbrella 
away. 


The Export-Import Bank soon will be playing a larger role in Middle 
East and Asian economic development. This may help offset the effects of 
the cotton business. 


This week Ex-Im granted a $14-million loan to Iran. It will be followed 
shortly by a large loan to the Philippines—perhaps as high as $50-million a 
year for several years. 


Ex-Im’s president, Samuel C. Waugh, is considering other loan possi- 
bilities in the area. He believes that the bank can increase its flexibility in 
setting the amounts and the terms of its loans. And he means to exploit this 
to the limit to make Ex-Im a more important factor in meeting Soviet eco- 
nomic moves in the Middle East and Asia. 
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Washington is looking for ways to cushion the economic impact of 
Europe’s big freeze. It may have to give limited economic aid to some 
countries. 


Full extent of the damage won’t be known for months. But agricultural 
losses in Southern Europe, especially in France and Italy, have been heavy. 
The total could run into billions of dollars. This will intensify political 
problems in Spain, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 


U.S. food surpluses—which Pres. Eisenhower has offered as relief— 
won’t help too much, according to present calculations. The big problem 
isn’t immediate relief. It’s the damage to the trade balances of the Southern 
European countries from (1) loss of export crops; and (2) need for imports— 
in some cases capital goods, to repair the damage. 


France’s winter wheat losses, heavy as they are, probably won’t put 
it in the market for wheat. But they do mean a loss of exports. And damage 
to winter vegetables will force France to buy sizable quantities of fresh 
and canned vegetables from other countries, including the U.S. 


The freeze also has hit Europe’s manufacturing industry—by knocking 
out river and canal transport. 


This has overloaded the railways. And, with food getting priority treat- 
ment, spot shortages of some industrial materials are showing up. 


Note these interesting developments in East-West trade: 


* The U.S. Dept. of Commerce has approved export licenses to the 
Soviet bloc for $1.8-million worth of seed corn and $560,000 of corn farming 
machinery. Applications have been made—and probably will be granted 
soon—for licenses to cover another $1-million worth of farm machinery. 
These orders are the direct result of last year’s exchange of agricultural 
missions. They don’t prove much about U.S.-Soviet trade prospects. Any 
real expansion will be slow and erratic at best. 


* British exports of rubber and copper wire to Russia have started to 
shoot up. Rubber exports from London were piddling until last October. 
Then they rose to £1-million in November, almost £ 2-million in December, 
and almost £ 5-million in January. The same story applies to sales of copper 
wire, which reached £2.4-million in January. 


* Canada seems to be closing its wheat deal with Moscow. Inquiries 
began on the London shipping market this week for tonnage to transport 
6.6-million bu. of Canadian wheat from British Columbia to Vladivostok— 
with loading in March and April. Apparently this is just the first shipment 
on a Soviet order for about 15-million bu. (BW—Feb.18’56,p156). 


London is quietly trying to torpedo Euratom—the proposed six-nation 
European atomic energy pool. 


At the current meeting of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, British representatives have refused to give any support to 
Euratom. Instead they have proposed a loose 14-nation OEEC working 
arrangement for atomic development. This, they say, they would join. 


It’s pretty clear why the British are playing this game. 
They won't join Euratom; it involves too big a sacrifice of sovereignty. 
But at the same time they don’t want to see France, West Germany, Italy, 


and the Benelux nations pooling their resources in this field. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 3, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ACP Service knows no hours 


Our Technical Service Department works round 
the clock when necessary to set up a process and 
keep it working effectively with minimum inter- 
ruption in production. 


Time is no factor when ACP technical service men 
move into your plant. They stick with the job until 
it’s done. They not only furnish assistance in in- 
stalling the system, but also instruct plant person- 
nel in its operation. Then, to keep the process 
working effectively with a minimum of production 
slowdowns, they establish a schedule of periodic 
inspection, if you so desire. This permits ACP to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


check the operation of process and equipment, 
to analyze procedures, to suggest changes as 
needed to maintain uniform results, 


This policy of service to its customers is not a 
new one with ACP—.it has been going on for more 
than 40 years. And it doesn’t stop with service in 
your plant. Our Engineering Department will de- 
sign the equipment, our Pilot Plant will develop 
the process sequence, and our Quality Control 
Laboratories will maintain a continuing check on 
the processed metals. Write for complete informa- 
tion about ACP 


| CHEMICALS 


WINDSOR; ONTARIO 





PROCESSE 





LABOR 


A Test for Labor's Power 


@ Congress gets set to probe labor's politicking, and 


union leaders are wary of the investigators. 


@ They fear quiz by largely unfriendly committee will 


hamper, even halt, their political plans for 1956. 


@ but if anti-labor spokesmen lash out too hard, the 


probe may wind up to labor’s benefit. 


Plenty of legislators on ¢ ipitol Hill 
have long felt that Congress ought to 
t down to a thorough examination of 
Theu 


and 


muzed labors politic il action 
fecling got Al 
ClO merged and brought together up 

rds of 15-million unionists—and thei 
political programs Many 

iSlators saw the 1 pointed 
threat to the present 
oalition of Republicans and conserva 
tive Democrats. But through all this, 
tha que “W hat can be 


‘tigation m an 


tronger when 


and funds 
merger as 


( One ssional 


fion was don 


bout an inve election 
- 
Now an opportunity has been opened 
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t's offer of a § 
ublican Sen 
11°56,p34) 


mimittes 


in oil lobby 
500 donation to Re 
(BW —Feb 
a Senate sub 
idvantage of 


lrancis Case 
Last weck 
set out to take 
the opportunity. A Congressional in 
into lobbying and political activity 
ite org ind individuals 


look 
on the politi 


mzahon 


! 1 close 


CUNY teered toward 
t how big labor opel ite 
| front 
Whether 


requ 


ind how much—the 
iftec t labor 
ind bigger politic il rol 


com 
plans for 
ir ope nh 


will 


hhon The mswel 

hat on the latitude 

ubcommittee on 
of lobbies and pressure groups gives to 
ts investigators who 
ircfully asses subcommit 


depend some 
that the Senate's 
campaign activities 
Union leaders, 
ed the 
member hip, are wary 
Uhey insist that union political ac 
have been, in careful 
federal laws limiting 
labor activities. But they do recognize 
that a searching matter 
what it develops—could hamper or even 
halt plan 
tion this vear 
¢ Quick Switch—Lobbving by oil and 
natural gas 
tes first 
labor is that union 
political quickly un 

the investigators’ spotlight 

I‘hat notice was served by Sen 


M. Goldwater (R-Ariz.), a 
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mpliance with 
HUI no 
for expanded labor political 


subcommit 
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interests is the 
order of business 
ilready on notice 
ction will come 
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spokesman of extremist Republicans 
who want tighter curbs on labor. Gold 
water, who is a member of the 
body, sees in the inquiry an 
opportunity for a full and open airing 
of all the charges that he and others 
have political ac 


investi 
gating 


made against labor's 
tion 
¢ Friends and Foes—There’s little pos 
ibility that Goldwater's plans can be 
blocked The ecight-man bipartisan 
committee has only one member whom 
labor considers an outright friend: Sen 
John | Kennedy (D-Mass.) I'wo 
others—Sen. Albert (D-Tenn.) 
ind Sen. Clinton Anderson (D-N.M.) 
ire expected to take labor's 
most debates. But union leaders do not 
look even to Kennedy for the 
support they'd like—the kind of support 
they might expect from, say, Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Nl.). They fear that 
of their arguments in defense of labor’s 
participation in politics 


Gore 
side in 


strong 


some 


may go un 
heeded at the hearings 

Lined up against the three 
who might be 


senators 
counted on labor's 
ire four that labor reckons 
Besides 


side 
as definitely 
Goldwater, they 
(R-N.H.), Wil 

ind John I 

The eighth com 
Edward ] Chve 


dow i the 


unfriendh 
are Sens. Styles Bridges 
liam A. Purtell (R-Conn 
McClellan (D-Ark.) 
Sen 


{ onsick re d 1 


mitteeman 
(R-Minn.), is 
middle legislator 
¢ Goldwater's Goals—So labor feels that 
the subcommittee is stacked against it 
and it is frankly apprehensive It fore 
ces that Goldwater will have a pretty 
free hand to move into 

Donations to candidates. Voluntary 
collections from union members, usually 
$1, are used for outright political ac 
tivities, including support of a “friendly” 
candidate's election campaign. The do 
nations usually go to Democrats. In 
1954, for instance, Sen. Douglas re 
ceived $35,500; Sen. James FE. Murray 
(D-Mont.) $32,450; and Sen. Richard 
L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) $23,250. About 
1 dozen other candidates also got sub 
stantial contributions from labor 

Use of union dues for political action. 


Unions use dues money for indirect 
political activities generally described as 
“educational’’—including publishing of 
voting lists, discussions of issues and 
the positions of candidates 

Union influence in politics. Critics 
say union lobbying tactics include 
pledged support for political favors and 
threatened blacklisting of those who op- 
pose labor’s program 

Principal target of the probe into la 
bor’s politicking will be AFL-CIO’s 
new political organization, the Commit- 
tee on Political Education (COPE). 
But the investigation will range 
over operations of big unions like 
UAW, and _ federation departments 
such as the AFL-CIO Building & Con 
struction Trades Dept 
¢ Fears leaders are less 
concerned over the possibility that in 
vestigation may turn up illegal union 
political activities than that labor's 
critics may use the hearings as a plat 
form for propaganda. ‘They are worried 
about public reaction to reports that 
labor leaders are using rank-and-file 
money to back Democrats—even though 
many who contribute to union coffers 
ire Republicans 

rhe whether the in- 
vestigation will make it harder to col 
lect “voluntary” dollars for COPE, and 
to recruit manpower for political cam- 
paigning 
e ...and Hopes—At the same time 
they believe there’s a good chance the 
investigation may backfire against la 
bor’s critics If Goldwater and his 
backers on the let fly with 
enough heated comment, union official: 
believe they could pin an anti-labor tag 
on the Republican Party—and win 
greater rank-and-file support for th 
Democrats 
« New Chapter—W hatever the result 
of the probe, it’s plain that it will form 
1 new chapter in a running fight that 
has been going on in Congress for 13 
years. Labor's political spending wa 
first curbed under the Smith-Connally 
Act in 1943. This, by amendment 
barred union contributions to candi 
dates for federal office during clection 
campaigns. Four years later, Congress 
fightened the restriction. The Taft 
Hartley Act bars unions and manage 
ment from making any “contribution 
or expenditure” in connection with fed 
eral clections or primaries to nominate 
candidates for federal offices, federal 
pohtical conventions, or federal part 
caucuses 

Soon after the T-H provision becam¢ 
effective, efforts were to enforce 


also 


—Union 


wonder, to 


commiuttec 


mad 
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it. But the courts rebuffed (1) a move 
to declare illegal union financing of a 
political issue of the CIO News; (2) 
efforts to convict a New York local for 
trifling” radio 
broadcast and a newspaper ad; and (3) 
in attempt to hold that union salary 
payments for officials sub- 
stantial time to political activities were 
violation of ‘Taft-Hartley 
Critics of labor’s increasing political 
work called for legislation to close what 
they termed breaches in the federal act. 
The “volun- 
tary’ contributions from members for 
partisan politics 
¢ Gauged at Polls—The criticism has 
come mostly from the Republican side 
of Congress, and has risen and ebbed 
in inverse relation to GOP electien suc- 
cesses—because, despite a claimed “non- 
partisan” approach to politics, union 
funds, manpower, and propaganda have 
been almost entirely behind Democrats. 
After the 1954 elections, the Justice 
Dept brought a test case against the 
United Auto Workers, in Michigan, al- 
leging illegal use of union treasury 
funds—accumulated from  dues—for 
radio and television programs on which 
“friendly” Democratic 
federal office were 
a U.S 
action 
ictivities in 


expenditures for a 


de voting 


challenged union use of 


candidates for 
introduced. A few 
District Court dis 
missed the and ruled that 
UAW’'s 1954 were pro 
tected by the Constitution’s free speech 
guarantees. The Justice Dept. will ap 
peal the decision to the Supreme Court 

After the 


for stronger 


weeks ago, 


Michigan court decision, 
ar mands union 
political work Legislation to 
plug loopholes in T-H was introduced 
in the Senate by Carl T. Curtis 
R-Neb.) and Goldwater. Thev asked 
Congress to make it unlawful for a 
union with union-shop contracts (mak 
ng membership « to spend 
either directly or indirectly—as 
of UAW in Michigan—in 
federal cle or related politi il ac 
Curtis told the Senate that 
ertain union leaders have made work 
; the pawns of the Democratic 
Party,” although, he contended 
10% of all union members are Repub 
licans. Curtis al ntends that 66% 
f all un oppose the pra 
t of u politically 
¢ Not With Moderates—Curtis’ and 
Goldw iter’ VicW 
brought them into nflict with GOP 
moderate including Labor Secs 
P. Mitchell who defends 
bor politi i] 


tringent curb 


curbs on 
increased 


ompulsory) 
nones 
in the case 
hion 


ty tie 


some 


n membe 

1 union duc 
have frequently 
James 
much of la 
ichion ind Opposes 
initial 


Union leaders shrugged off the 
tracks h and other 


| Curtis, Goldwater 
Re public mn |e ide1 The ‘ iw no pros 
ect of trouble from advocates of a 
tightly restrictive law n umon poli 
t electio ear. But 


they're not so sure 


| 4 
King in thi now 
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ANTAGONISTS Meany of AFL-CIO (left) and Sligh of NAM look grim after 


Peace Talks Get Nowhere 


Union shop was the stumbling block, but other issues 


promise ammunition for the future. 


The two big men of two opposing 
forces—George Meany, president of 
AFL-CIO, and George R. Sligh, Jr., 
chairman of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers’ executive 
got together over a luncheon 
Washington last week The 


they 


commiuttec 

table in 
goal ot 
conference was a “nonaggression 
pact’’ between labor and management 
But after a couple of hour 


ing wound up with a not-too startling 


their meet 
nnouncement: Ther disagreed 
pletel they said, on union 

Virst broached in De 
meeting was long delaved 
irtualh 
CIO's 
pi ure oon tate 
called right-to-work law law 


ontract 


com 
ecurits 
ember, ther 
And it wa 
doomed in advance by AFL 
that NAM “drop its 
legislature for $0 
that bar 


insistence 


hop 
¢ Propaganda—This v mn 
condition for a 


Libba 
ilmost im 
Still, 
the conference went on despite it 
Neither Meany nor Sligh wanted r 
ponsibility for calling off peace talk 
Moreover, cach had proposals to put on 
the record—for the public as 
for each other These 
now be ammunition for a 
unning fight between the 
What went on during the conference 
rivate between the two men. The 


porter fterward (picture) onl 


truce 


po sible 


much as 
will 


continumg 


propo il 


party 


and devoted 
the union shop, 


that their talk was friendly 
mostly point 
Sligh called on labor to stop seek 


to on 


ing union shop contracts and to allow 


individual employees to decide for 
themselves whether to joi a umion of 
not. ‘This is the intent of state “right 
to-work”’ laws 


Meany 


on 


that NAM 


md completels is, he 


insisted 
fully 
ud, many major employers have Ile 


iccept 


called for a “live and let live 
that would include accepting a union's 
night to repr “ 

Ihe conference bogged down on this 
one issue However, Sligh placed on 
the agenda three other equally contro 

rial prope il Ile suggested that 
1) Union na hould 
he harred party in 
politics 


ih a 


polie \ 


ent all cmployes ; 


management 
from cngaging im 
or using organization funds for 
purpose unions should per 
ill the 
reater production efhicienc 
should end the use of 
violence or force in labor dispute 
¢ In Store—More will be 
NAM on cach of these 
AFL-CIO. last weeb 
nlightened” employer 
NAM and 


organization 
m END 


mit emploves leeway needed to 
promote 
ind (3 union 
heard from 
proposed that 
drop out of 
new 


form a management 


willing to accept umon 
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Ask 
Standard 


how 


Live Roller and Gravity Roller System handles 55 gal. drums 
from storage thry filling and weighing operations to shipping 


to cut costs with conveyors 
for handling heavy, bulky commodities 


TANDARD convevor systems keep Call the Standard engi- 
heavy, bulky commodities moving ted bad (a hp 
with minimum manpower and time direct for Bulletin 309 — 
lows. Systems can be jobtuilored to eddress Dept. £-3 . . 
wive any specific material handling WAGE-HOUR BOSS Brown prepares to 
problem and to meet a wide range police a 
of requirements 
With more than 50 years of experi & 50 «h]- . 
ence in conveyor application, Standard v _ $560 M || R 
engineers are qualified to help solve on <——————— i | ion aise 
our material handling problems. The —— 
Standard line of power and gravity - >” That's what the $1 an 
conveyors is complete for either per- = »! al . 
manent of portable systems : hour minimum means in im- 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COM " a 
PANY, General Offices: N. St. Paul 9, *RAVITY & POWER mediate industrial labor costs; 
Minnesota. Sales and Service in prin- . CONVEYORS _ ¥ 
cipal cities it may pyramid. 


Industry’s labor costs took a leap of 
at least $560-million this week. The 


PROFIT oh big jump came when the new federal 
. y minimum wage went into operation 

EATING and the wages of an estimated 2.1-mil 
COSTS ‘eh i or lion workers went up to $1 an hou 
The effect on other wages cannot b 


in HAND CUTTING ‘facilities and man calculated at this time, but industri 


established resear " labor costs mav go up mu h more than 


of METALS! p quires. P| $560-million 
I'he raise from 75¢ an hour, voted bi 


ww 
in the PLANT or ' No Research Program j Congress last year, also dumped new 


on the JOB q Why not investigate ©UPopproach problems onto the desk of Newell 


to your problem Brown, federal wage-hour administra 
rite for this book. If tells how. It tor. His agency is charged with easing 
s not « catalog. This remarkable , 

book Cutting Metals the Easy ° ° emplove rs’ confusion over the higher 
Way is @ factual report of com ; \ nohcs y . 
ale quia tat Galas aul RESEARCH minimum, and with policing a statutor 
sons that point the way to 29 West 15th St., New York MY. wage rate that many emplovers opposed 
substantial boosts in efficiency 


ainbridge = strongly during Congressional hearing 
Wherever you cut Bolts Rods or Wire — Wire altimore a last vear 





Rope or Cable Fiat Stock Stee! Chain — everly Ce ; y 
Nuts or Strapping in the plent on production " ° lo the W all—Spok« men for low- 

mainienance out on installation of servicing , 

Gasein adten t, toe ae tek Gee wage industries, particularly in the 
this book shows you how to save labor costs South fought my mcrease in the mini 
dollars, perhaps many dollars, each year. Mail the } 

Bar mn fer fee copy oder mum. They contended then—and still 


RENT YOUR CAR sav—that a $1 starting wage will force 
= "| Sem ne it) Ar OR LEASE A FLEET cuts im employment, and could put 


the EASY WAY" FROM marginal companies out of business. 
Ege The \dministration backed an 
H. kK. PORTER INC. crease from 75¢ to 90¢ in 1955. It 
Dept argued that any further raise in the 
\ , taal 43, Maus : at ™ 


minimum could have unsettling effects 

NAME ‘ cients tiated on the economy. Congress rejected the 
FIRM rectory under NATIONAL” Write White House position and added the 
r for courtesy card and directory to extra dime 


ADORESS : 
ors WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM. Ine ¢ Some Layoffs—Fven as the $1 figure 
1208 WASHINGTON AVE. CE. 1.9209, ST LOUIS 3, MO became effective this weck, layoffs were 
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re ported in scattered areas of the South 
But at midweek it was still uncertain 
vhether these were merely token lay 
offs, to protest the higher minimum, or 
crious adjustments to the 


creased operating costs 


newly in 


Meanwhile, as thousands of employ 
juggled their payrolls to comply 
with the changed law, Wage-Hour Ad 
munistrator Brown prepared for a rash 
of enforcement problems. Most of 
these, Brown expects, will involve mis 
understandings caused by the intricacies 
of the new minimum wage rates and 
rules. But he also has to guard against 
ome efforts to get around the $1] mini 
mum 
lo do the dual job, Brown has m 
creased the number of wage-hour field 
offices from 20 to 45, and added 300 
investigator field staff to 
1.200 
¢ Wider Check—The increase in pet 
sonnel and bases will permit the agenc\ 
this vear to check on about 67,000 com 
panies of 800,000 covered by the wags 
hour law. Last year, wage-hour investi 
gators checked $1) 000 
chosen because of complaint 


to bring hi 


emplovers 
igainst 
likely 


offenders, due to a past record of viola 


them or because they seemed 
tions or the nature of their industry 
Those 1955 investigations disclosed 
that more than half of the companies 
hecked had committed some sort of 
ind that 130,000 emplove 
re underpaid $12-million in wages 
Nlost ises were settled with payment 
of the back wages 
\ltogcether, an estimated 24-million 
I ir overed by the wage-hour 
but Labor Dept. survey in 1955 
dicated that onh ?_1-million or 
} were then being paid | than 
in hour. Of these 76‘ were im 
nufacturing—almost one-fourth — of 
m in the South (BW —Jul.2’55,p78) 
e was also a heavy scattering in the 
dustrial Northeast 
Now that the new vage | 


Increase will, in’ time 


iolation 


+ 


effective 
pread to 
other million Unions have erved 
yt that present wage differential 
sust be maintained. In [linois, for in 
tance, all garment workers employed 
nanufacturers got pav hikes when 
] it vere raised (BW Jan 
54 And in New York Cit 
vage boosts spiralled when the 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
undertook to bring small lamp 
mplovers and other 
te re-deadline compliance with the 

| mmimum (BW—Oct.1'55 pl54 
¢ Fewer Ripples—But _ the Labor 
Dept.’s Wage-Hour Div. is inclined to 
nimize th mpact that the 
minum pa Wa have on higher 
In 1940, when the federal floor 
nder pay wa raised™ from 40¢, the 
division studied the 


piraling im a few 


ompan 


hange 


impact ot wart 
iffected industri 
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It found that the increase in the mini 
mum had a substantial effect in hiking 
wages In some 


including the dress, 


shirt, and seamless hosiery industries 
but only negligible effects in others, in 
cluding sawmilling 

Brown, former New Hampshire em 
ployment security director who took 
over the Wage-Hour Division last sum 
mer, has issued 15 different booklets, 
available on request, to help employers 
with the terms and conditions of the 
federal law. He has also issued a raft 
of imterpretive among them 
rulings that (1) workers raised this week 
from under-$1 rates to the new mini 
mum and who are due overtime pre 
mium pay should be paid at the rate in 
effect on the day overtime was worked; 


orders, 


ind (2) salaried workers in companies 
under wage-hour coverage must be paid 
i minimum of $173.33 a month, $86.67 
or $40 a week 
In Congress, labor is now 


scmi-monthly 
pushing 
demands to bring under the law addi 
tional groups of employees, who, al 
though in interstate commerce, are now 
exempt. There is strong employer op 
position—particularly in retailing—which 
1S expected to prevent am final action 
on the broadened coverage thi 


session 


ILWU Wins Jobless Pay 
For Hawaii Farm Hands 


By law, agricultural workers who ar 
laid ott cannot 
compensation 


collect unemployment 
ilthough allied workes 
in canneries and food processing estab 
lishments are chigible for benefit bor 
vears, the relatively weak unions speak 
ing for farm workers have 
that this i 
Last weck, Hawanan pincapplh grow 
ers and Harry Bridge leftwing Inter 
1 itional | ong hor men A W ire hou ( 
men’s Union—which also bargains for 
field workers—negotiated what they b 
lieve to be the first unemployment 
ompensation plan for U.S 
tural worker Ihe details, incor 
in a new three-vear contract 
to get close reading in the | 
¢ Provisions—Basically, the 
ice that 
i laid off temporaril 
collect from their 
eekly benefit 
for ! long ! 
UC term 
minimum one-way transpe rtation to 
their home islands if they de 
patnation 
Ihe new ontract il ) ¢ il] for Oe 
in hourly raise over the next three 


complain al 


in inequity 


regular farm 


empl cr 
up fo a maximum 
20 week the lerrntor 


or a lump sum of $490 plu 


veal increased severance pa ind 
pension and other “fringe” gain 

Che Hawaiian field worker nade an 
economic and politic il issue in the past 


of the fact that fellow ILWU unionist 





INTERNATIONAL-HARVESTER 
PLANTS 


Photos show 
International 
Harvester's 
Denver Plant, 
one of many 
that ia 
Janitrol-equipped 
to provide ideal 
working 
conditions 


JANITROL’S trouble-free service 
results in re-specifying 
for 17 years! 


Experiences, like International 
Harvester’s, with Janitrol de 
pendability speak with more 
authority than just advertising 
claims. 

Part of Janitrol’s superior 
performance is a matter of 
record: Less than '4 of 1% of 
over a million heat exchangers 
installed since 1940 have failed 
from any cause! 

If you desire quiet operation, 
fast heat response and built-in 
safety controls your best 
heating buy is Janitrol 

INTERESTED IN NEW 
IDEAS? Write for our selec 
tion of 18 case histories. Ask 
for No. JS-226, “Quick Facts’. 
It's Free! 


janitrol 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 
Division 


Surface Combustion Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio 


in Canada: Alvar Simpson Lid, Toronto 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 


Lahor VW 





NOW MAKE COPIES 
OF ANYTHING 
—ANYWHERE 


The new, improved Contoura*-Constat® 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that's printed, written 
or drawn 

Goes where you go, sets up on table 


or desk 


Guaranteed. Write today for full details. 


Lasy, inexpensive to operate. 


*T. M. Ree. U. a. Pat. OF 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


838 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Presentation Panels 
12-page bulletin board for 


® Planning sessions 
® Sales meetings 
® Employee training 


Panels swing “like pages in a giant book’, pro 
viding many times the display space of an ordi 
nary wall mounted bulletin board. Shown above: 
typical pedestaltype unit with twelve 24” «x 36” 
steel framed composition-board panels. Also 
available: wall and table-top models, many 
panel sites, several colors and finishes. Other 
uses: retail displays, Directors’ meetings, con 
ventions, lobby exhibits, advertising presenta 
tions, libraries, ete. Mail coupon for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
938-948 Worth 10th St, St. Lewis 1, Missouri 
Please send literature on Presentation Panels 


/ abor 





in canneries and sugar refineries could 
collect unemployment benefits, but 
“agricultural” workers in the field 
couldn't. ILWU fought for legisla 
tion that would open UC to farm 
workers during the 1955 ‘Territorial 
legislature—but lost 

\ few weeks ago, ILWU broached 
the matter again—in different form—in 
contract talks with the sugar and pine 
apple industry, which together employ 


13,000 ILWU field hands. The un- 
ion demanded unemployment com 
pensation, privately provided at 3% of 
payroll for temporary layoffs. Pineapple 
employers accepted the union proposal, 
agreeing to do on their own what they 
resisted doing through a public agency; 
the cost will be the same cither way, 
as the industry figures it, but under 
the private plan management retains 
control of reserve funds 





Cost of Living: 


Tetal 
Cost of 
LUving 


January, 1949 
January, 1950 
January, 1951 
January, 1952 
January, 1953 
January, 1954 


January, 1955 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 


102.7 


°° 
2° 
oo 


113.1 


PULSARS PRSDRD VY 
“~OCOUN @NNOHH NO 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Jan.,1956 114.6 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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What’s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


103.6 103.3 
104.4 107.5 
110.4 110.6 
113.9 116.0 
116.4 121.1 
118.8 127.8 


119.6 129.5 
119.6 129.7 
119.6 130.0 
119.5 129.9 
119.4 130.3 
119.7 130.4 


119.9 130.4 
120.0 130.5 
120.4 130.5 
120.8 130.8 
120.9 130.9 
120.8 131.1 


102.7 

96.7 
103.8 
107.0 
104.6 
104.9 


103.3 
103.4 
103.2 
103.1 
103.3 
103.2 


103.2 
103.4 
104.6 
104.6 
104.7 
104.7 


104.1] 120.6 








Another Step Back Downstairs 


ae Dept. of Labor's monthly cost 
of-living Index dropped slightly in mid 
January, to 114.6% of 1947-49 costs 
As a result, a million workers—mostly 
in auto, agricultural implements, and 
aircraft plants—face a l¢ cut in pay un 
der United Auto Workers contracts 

The month’s decline from Decem 
ber’s 114.7% figure (BW-—Jan.25'56 
pl54) carried the index down to its 
lowest level since last August’s 114.5% 
Ihe latest average, at 114.6%, is just 
fractionally higher than a year ago 

The drop was mainly due to lower 
prices for food and house furnishings, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
Apparel and transportation prices were 
also down a little. Rents continued 
their steady slow rise. Other factors in 
the price index also showed an increase 
over mid-December 

Ewan Clague, BLS 
expects the February index, due in a 
month, either to level off at the present 


COMNMSSIONCT, 


figure or to show another slight drop. 
¢ Fat Pay Envelopes—On the other 
side of the picture, BLS reported last 
week that average weekly take-home pay 
of factory workers in January dropped 
about $1 from December, reflecting 
smaller overtime pay. Despite this, ac- 
cording to BLS, average take-home in 
January was a record high for the 
month—$71.92 for the worker with 
three dependents, $64.59 for — the 
worker with none 

In addition, January-to-January com 
parisons show that one of the greatest 
gains in take-home pay since World 
War II occurred in 1955. Spendabk 
weekly carnings of workers (after taxes) 
rose an average $3.51 for the worker 
with three dependents, $3.44 for the 
worker with none 

The federal bureau said that a 9¢ rise 
in average hourl¥ pay and an increase 
in the work week during the past vear 
accounted for the pay gains. END 
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Help for ILA 


Teamsters union offers 
to lend dockers $400,000, 
pledges organizational and 
jurisdictional support. 


The Brotherhood of Teamsters this 
week pledged substantial help to the 
independent International Longshore- 
men's Assn. on the New York docks. 
Ihe ‘Teamsters Union announced it 
would lend ILA $400,000 to pay off 
its debts and would give the dockers 
organizing and jurisdictional support 
Ihe pledge could have strong reper- 
cussions throughout AFL-CIO. 

I'camsters’ Vice-Pres. James R. Hoffa 
told a New York ILA meeting that his 
union would deposit “‘loan’’ funds in a 
Chicago bank on Mar to clear most 
of the pressing debts of ILA. 
¢ Joint Drives—At the same time, the 
truckers’ union said that it would con 
duct joint organizational drives among 
dockers and truck drivers and ware- 
housemen in eastern, central, and south- 
ern states—and that it would also sup 
port ILA in any representation elec- 
tion, even if the rival union is affiliated 
with AFL-CIO 

his last pledge is almost certain to 
mbroil the Teamsters with the newly 
merged labor federation. 

Ie American Federation of Labor 
ousted ILA in September, 1953, for 
failing to clear itself of serious charges 
if corruption and racketeering. George 
Meany, now president of AFL-CIO, 
d the fight Subsequently, the federa 
tion set up a new dockers’ union, the 
International Brotherhood of 
horemen, now in AFL-CIO 
* Jurisdiction Contest—IBL sought un- 
successfully to take over jurisdiction 
over New York docks in elections in 
1953 and 1954. For several months it 
as been laying the groundwork for a 
new attempt. Until this week, it rated 
its chances of success as fair to good 

l'eamsters’ cooperation with ILA—if 
carried out by New York’s truckers’ 
locals—could prove a major blow to IBL 
h mces 

The Teamsters urged AFL early last 
vear to take ILA back into member 
hip. For a time, the truckers’ union 
onsidered taking the dock union into 
ts ranks. Dave Beck, president of the 

ters, advanced this argument: A 
horing union and a union of 
lrivers and warehousemen have a 

e relationship and must work to- 
gether for their mutual protection and 
That’s how his union 
explains its current pledge of help to 
ILA. But Meany wasn’t convinced by 
that argument in 1955 and he’s likely 
to take a dim view of it now. ENO 


Long 


idvancement 
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“Sorry to bend your ear this much,” he apologized, 


The Credit Manager “takes” a loss 


“Sit down, John.” The Treasurer seemed 
almost too affable, and the Credit Manager 
felt uneasy as he took his seat. “John—”" the 
Treasurer looked uneasy, too “—I'm faced 
with a problem. Costs. We've got to cut them.” 

The Credit Manager wanted to look away, 
but he met the Treasurer's glance. 

“Volume is good,”’ the Treasurer went on, 
“but with costs still rising, our profit margin 
is slipping. So—" he laughed unconvincingly 

the Board has given me the chore of chop- 
ping costs. Nothing but essentials must remain. 
That,” he concluded, “is where you come in.” 

“At least,” the Credit Manager thought, 
“he didn’t say it's where I go our!” Then he 
realized he hadn't been listening 

with Credit Insurance, we've been paying 
for protection where we haven't had any losses 
to amount to anything for years. I'll have 
trouble justifying this.” The Treasurer looked 
reproachful 

“Justify Credit Insurance?” The Credit 
Manager spoke with an appearance of calm 
“First, there was the matter of using our 
insured Accounts Receivable as collateral for 
that sizable loan last year."’ He smiled inwardly 
as the Treasurer looked away. “Then, there is 
the matter of our increased volume over the 
past four years. Next, our control of losses 
he stopped as the Treasurer held up a hand. 

“John,” the Treasurer sounded regretful, 
“you make an excellent case. Nevertheless, 
something's got to go. In your department, 
Credit Insurance is the only thing I can see 
that’s—uh—expendable.”’ He held up his hand 
again as the other seemed about to speak. 
“Now, if you could insure just our marginal 
accounts .. . But something's got to go!” 

. + 7 

The Credit Manager looked ruefully at the 
man from American Credit Indemnity. “Sorry 
to bend your ear this much,” he apologized. 

The American Credit man looked thought- 
ful. “/’'m cot sorry at all,” he said, “because 
I'm sure we can help you. Not by accepting 
only your marginal accounts, because that 


would not be good for you or us, but simply 
by raising your primary loss.” 


“Raising our loss? Good grief, Joe, I 
couldn't agree to a thing like that!" The 
Credit Manager sounded anguished, 


The American Credit man was amused at 
the other's reaction. “The expression isn't 
‘loss’, John, it's ‘primary loss’. Remember?” 
The Credit Manager nodded. “Well,” the 
other went on, “by raising your primary loss, 
we can reduce your premium, and you'll still 
be getting protection where you need it most: 
on all amounts above —say, twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“Hmm! | never thought I'd be glad to 
accept anything higher that had the word ‘loss’ 
in it, but this sounds like a good solution, 
Joe!" The Credit Manager smiled for the first 
time, “and even if we raise the loss in that 
sense, we'll still have the door barred against 
really serious losses!" 


The flexibility of American Credit Insurance 
is one of its many outstanding features. For 
details or the 12 major benefits of Credit 
Insurance, get your copy of “A Preface to 
Profits.” Write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, 
Baitimore 2, Maryland. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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In Labor 


NLRB Evolves a New Ruling 
On Employer Free Speech Policy 


[he National Labor Relations Board seems to be back- 
tracking from a pair of decisions it made two years ago 
on employer free speech. In those cases—involving Liv 
ingston Shirt Corp. and Peerless Plywood Co.—the board 
held that not in all cases did the employer have to per 
mit the union to use equal facilities to address employees 
lhe decisions completely overturned the controversial 
Bonwit Teller doctrine (BW —Jan.2’54,p65) 

NLRB's latest decision makes it clear that employer 
free speech policy is still evolving in the board’s 
thinking. 

In the Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co. case, NLRB now 
draws the line between work hours and non-work hours. 
It ruled that an employer cannot ban union activity on 
company property during non-working hours and must 
grant equal time to the union to address employees if 
he himself speaks to the employees on company 
property 

lhe Bonwit Teller doctrine made an employer's duty 
during a union organizing campaign pretty clear. If the 
employer prohibited union soliciting or campaigning 
during working hours, NLRB held that he must allow 
the umon equal opportunity to address employees 

Now, NLRB’s position seems to lie somewhere be 
tween the Bonwit Teller ruling and the ruling that came 
from the Livingston Shirt case 


Albany Mulls Over Two Bills 
On Welfare Fund Legislation 


Welfare fund legislation seems a step closer in New 
York State this week. ‘Two proposals—one Republican 
backed and one introduced by the state Democratic ad 
ministration—are now in the Albany legislative hopper 

Ihe administration bill, a watered-down version of a 
recommendation made to the governor by his welfare 
fund investigator (BW—Feb.4'56,p102), contains these 
provisions: 

* All employee benefit plans must register with the 
state to operate in New York 

* Annual reports must be filed containing statements of 
fund assets and liabilities; receipts and disbursements; 
and whatever details of organization, operation, and 
attains of the fund the superintendent requires 

* Public disclosure of fund financial figures is optional 
with the superintendent. He can publish data that will 
“contribute to a better public understanding of employee 
benefit plans.” 

* Funds can invest only 10% of their total money in 
stocks of an employer company—or 5% if the stock car 
ries voting rights—without permission of the state. 

In most respects, the Republican bill is similar. It 
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doesn't provide for coverage of funds placed in banks 
rather than with insurance companies; an unportant 
omission, according to some experts. In fact, the admin 
istration bill closely resembles one sponsored by Repub 
licans and vetoed by Gov. Averell Harriman last spring 


Unions Charge Discrimination 


Between U.S. and Canadian Workers 


A Canadian government commission got a preview of 


coming labor unity in that country this week. The Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects heard a 
joint brief presented by the Canadian Congress of Labor 
(CIO) and the ‘Trades & Labor Congress (AFL). These 
groups are slated to coalesce this April 

Showing a firm degree of unity, the two labor bodies, 
representing |-million workers, declared, “We're not 
anti-American,” and offered as proof the facts that most 
Canadian unionists belong to international umons, most 
of which are centered in the U.S. At the same time, the 
labor groups attacked American owners of Canadian 
subsidiaries. 

These companies, the report claims, have been slow to 
give Canadians equal benefits with U.S. workers. “The 
are displaying the most complete solidarity with the less 
progressive Canadian firms and flagrantly discriminating 
between their American and Canadian employees,” the 
groups said. This statement came only 2 week after a 
Canadian auto settlement that topped U.S. bargaining 
terms (BW—Feb.25'56,p1 24). 

In company with a number of other Canadian in 
terests, the labor organizations maintained that the 
‘Trans-Canada natural gas pipeline should be built and 
operated by Canadians 


Labor Briefs 


Textile bargaining continues to make news. In Min 
neapolis, Munsingwear, Inc.—maker of knitgoods—and 
the ‘Textile Workers Union of America reached a settle 
ment calling for wage increases of from 10¢ to 22¢ an 
hour. The one-vear contract covering some 1,300 em 
ployees was described as “tremendous” by both industry 
and union sources, particularly in view of economic dif 
ficulties common to the textile industr\ At the same 
time, TWUA won a 12¢-an-hour pay raise from the 
Hayward Schuster woolen mills in Kast Douglas, Mass 
I'WUA hopes the settlement, reached after a 20-day 
strike, will help set the wage pattern for northern tex 
tiles Also, in the South, TWUA plans a big wage 


drive to coincide with minimum wage increases. 


Arguments against supplementary unemployment 
benefits are contained in a handbook released by the 
Information Committee on Unemployment Benefit in 
Illinois. Among the reasons listed by the employer 
group for opposing SUB plans are that such plans take 
over legislative powers since they set unemployment pay 
levels; that they are contrary to Illinois law; and that 


prices will go up and the public will eventually pay the 
bill 
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J E N K WED KNOW 


WHATS COMING 
T DELIVER 
- THERE 


7 mosh! THE BOSS 
TURNING DOWN 
| THE FASTEST GROWING 
1 ouTrir IN EASTON, 
\ WHERE ITS ALWAYS BEEN 





SEE How DODGE 
UR 
ports HELP FIND YO 
sesT SELLING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Just MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


IF YOU HAVE A STAKE IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 
—- in the 37 eastern states, Dodge Reports 
ill tell you what’s coming up, the man to see, 
what the job requires, when bids are due, who 
gets the contracts. They give you all the infor- 
mation you need to sell, to plan ahead, to pick 

and choose the jobs you want. 


Whether you want more business, better business, 
or more time to handle what you have, 


We DODGE REPORTS oie 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Dept. 6-961 
Fisase ist mo coo come tyelesl Dodge Reperte See 


my area. I am in 
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Thousands of Ingot Tons, Stainless Steel Production 





2000 


The Stainless Dilemma 


1, Stainless steel is headed up 


2. About 60% of stainless steel 
has been nickel bearing ? 


0 
1934 '%6 


Dota, AIS! ¢ h 1955, ond E 


K Lotimote 





THE QUESTION IS... 





1960 


© business weex 


1965 


Can Stainless Grow With Less Nickel? 


outlook 


radiant 


standards, the 
tecl should be as 
unblemished as the 


ill normal 
tamil 
industry's 

But there's a situa 
that threatens to take 
parkl off the producers’ 


own 
iming product 
i cle cloping 

me of the 
I hope 

With 0-odd 
vth behind them, staink 


years of handsome 
teel pro 
ducers now are turning out more than 
hefore (chart md demand is so 
h that there is no difficulty in selling 
rv last ton. For the future, tech 
logy is posing new de 
ls for more and better types of 
1 ven so, the producer ot 
hot commodity aren't happ 
Ihe cloud on the 
ingle raw 


rhik kel i 


tainless 


constantly 


hovers 
nickel 
painfully short 
stecl, but for all 


Even more cru 


horizon 
material 
ht now 
t just for 
keLusin 
than the current situation 

feel the tightne 

sue far into the future 
ugh to dim the ros 

t from looking at demand alone 

Remedies—More nickel is going into 
rele than ever before, but 
not all-stainless producer had 
urtail their melt schedules at one 
mother, At least one big pro 
has men and furnaces idk 
vant of nickel. Others have 
roduct-mix away from the nickel 


incdustric 
stank 

will con 
That prospect 
picture they 


lu CT 


most 


h ive 


now 


revised 


tainless grades 


Producer ire discussing two solu 


this shortage 


‘fommoditre 5 


¢ Divert still more nickel from the 
government's stockpile. Diversions al 
ready are at a record—last year they 
totaled around 24-million Ib.; if they 
keep up this year at the announced first 
to 49-nillion 


quarter rate, they'll come 


Ib 

¢ Raise stainless prices. Costs pet 
ton of stainless vary depending on 
whether th output 1s for civilian o1 
military use. Nickel that 
stainless for defense gets a rated order 
the official 64.54 a Ib. for 
primary nickel. Much of the nickel 
that goes into civilian stainless also cost 
64.5¢ a lb. But producers often have to 
hunt bevond the “official” source: 
mainly to the scrap market. And the 
furious demand for chrome-nickel scrap 
$350 a ton and 
Often subtracting what you get 


goes mto 


ind costs 


has driven 
higher 
for the iron and ferro-chrome content 
vou find that the nickel from the 
market costs approximately $1.35 a Tb 
than double the nickel 


prices to 


scrap 
more primary 
price 

A price increase 
this higher-cost nickel 
would be 


would help offset 
But basically it 
unwelcome, since it would 
intensify the already severe 
petition that stainless faces from alte: 
matcrials—notably aluminum 

¢ Guesses—However today’s problem | 
solved, the larger one still 
Does industry generally face a long 
term nickel shortage? You get an idea 
of what some steelmen think from the 
chart BUSINESS WEEK'S estimate 


only com 


nate 


remains 


ibon ( 


through 1965 are a composite of some 
informed industry guessing. 

Historically, stainless steel production 
has doubled each decade. Many steel- 
men think the demand—if not the 
nickel—is there to let stainless continue 
its historic growth pattern. But none is 
willing to project a straight doubling by 
1965. ‘The low estimates figure produc 
tion at just half again as much as for 
last vear, the high estimates run to 
around a 70% increase 


|. It Looks Like a Shortage 


agrees that today’s nickel 
creature of the stringent 
stockpiling program that started late in 
1953 


But the 


Everyone 
crisis IS a 


far from unanimous 
about the situation when 
stockpile demands begin to taper 
Some think that for a few vears nickel 
will be casv te get. Some even think it 
might get hard to sell-depending on 
how fast the stockpile take drops. Others 
there'll be a shortage straight 
through—though maybe a less pressing 
one than today 

It’s a big question, of course, when 
the stockpile take will start heading 
down. There have been broad hints 
that the tapering off might start earh 
next year “provided national security 
requirements at that time permit.” But 
diversions from the stockpile have been 
so great that it might well change the 
schedules 


trade 1 


short-term 


insist 
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¢ Long-Range Shortage—In any event, 
looking some years beyond the end of 
stockpiling, most stainless men figure 
on a long-term nickel shortage 

One basic—and very real—reason for 
the attitude is that, in nearly all modern 
history, nickel has had a history of 
hort ig 

lor 15 years it has been far too scarce 
for conventional market development 
It got tight at the first hint of defense 
production; it almost disappeared from 
civilian markets when the shooting 
tarted 

Nickel shortages have cost stainless 
some of its old markets, and have kept 
it out of markets it believes it could 
win. Quite a few stainless men say they 
can't imagine anything but tight nickel 
supplies 
¢ Looking Ahead—More than this, they 
point to upcoming imperativs demands 
for nickel. Atomics—hardly an industry 
yet, fast as it’s growing—already takes a 
lot of the richest nickel stainless for 
corrosion resistance. Jet engines, still in 
their using imcreasing 
amounts of stainless and the nickel-rich 
uper-alloys. If you look ahead te super- 
onic aircraft and missiles, you see an 
other market for nickel-bearing stain 
less—air frames. It’s 
stainless can 


infancy, are 


coming, because 
withstand temperatures 
mavbe half again as high as those at 
which titanium fails. Finally, there are 
ome interesting angles to gas turbines 
«ther than for aircraft use. Imagine the 
queeze on nickel, for example, if De 
troit should switch to the gas turbine 
8-million cars, sav, each using 
me 20 Ib. of high nickel allovs in the 
ilone 
Sveculation—One 
Cin the 
kel shortage 
Stockpiling is so heavv—and 
that it’s impossible to do more than 
eculate on supply 
the market 
Still. a 
LOAD 


U.S 


enone 


reine 
steelman ap 
prospect of a long-term 
this war 


so secret 


ind demand when 
regains complete freedom 
ume that stockpiling ends by 
ind that the total supply to the 
ill of it available to industrv—is, 
10-million Ib. That would be an 
sated = 94-million Ib ibove the 
nillion Ib. that industry used last 
ww. if stainless got its 10-vear aver- 
enta if this extra nickel, it 
have 20-million Ib. more than 
ear. By hi ratios, that 20 
m extra pounds of nickel ought to 
307,000 extra tons of stainles: 
il] types Adding that extra 
to the record-breaking 1955 
production give close to 1.5 
ingot tons of all 
But if staink i 
rowth—a doubling in produc 
10 vea 1 straight arithme 
projection would put 1960 output 

t 1.S-million ton 
(ne 


tori 


stainless in 
to continue its 


major weakness in that calcula 
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tion may lie in its assumption that no 
more than 310-million Ib. of nickel will 
be available to U.S. industry by 1960, 
assuming no stockpiling. There are a 
number of expansions of nickel produc 
tion under now. Since 
them are financed, at least in part, by 
U.S. government money, a good part 
of the extra nickel is likely to come to 
this country 

¢ Offsetting Factor—But the possible 
underestimate of supply may be offset 
by an increase in the amount of nickel 
used per ton of stainless. The more ad 
vanced and the 
higher the temperatures you have to 
meet, the more nickel you need in your 
steels 


way many of 


your technology, 


rhe trend shows up to some extent 
already. The tonnage of four common 
types of chrome-nickel stainless using 
less than 10% nickel increased 25% 
from 1950 through 1955. The tonnage 
of six little-used having 
than 10% nickel 
the same period. 

It’s even more marked when you look 
it the super-alloys. The nickel content 
of these metals, one stainless man says 
makes you think of nickel as the 
metal and iron as the alloy 

As the stainless gets richer in nickel, 


types more 


increased 75‘ over 


ba ( 


towards smaller 
vields of product per ingot-ton of stain 


ke SS 


there’s also a tendency 


l'aken together, richer stainless and 
smaller product yields mean a 
in the amount of product in 
dustry will get from whatever increase 
in nickel supplies should becom« 


able 


smaller 
INnCTCASC 


ivail 


ll. Some Doubt It 


Not evervone is 

One expert argues 
long history of 
1 job.” 


ibout 
that 
“working 


3 pessimist 
nickel supply 
nickel has a 
itself out of 

lor example, two decades ago, Inter 
national Nickel Co. of Canada was sell 
ing its Monel metal to the food process 
ing, restaurant, and 


dairy industries 


Long since, stainless producers have « ip 
tured and enlarged these market They 
did it with a that 
requires onh much nickel as 
Monel 

Or take the 
making on the 
Alre idly 
he idv 1\ it} 
be filled by 
casting BW 
tainl peopl ire 
this market and the 
lose it. “But,” says one expert, “suppose 
they do?” That would free a consider 
ible amount of nickel 

Chese and many other examples lead 
to believe that, even though the 
future is full of big new nickel applica 
ittrition will hol 


chrome-nickel type 
i fifth a 


ittack 
iutomotive 


ilumimum 1 
trim market 
mace 
ipplication that used to 
nickel-plated 
Jan.21°56,p80) Ihe 
fighting hard for 
don't expect to 


inodize d dlumimum ha 


tainless or 


SON 
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“UPSIDE-DOWN HAND TEST” 
PROVES SBS-60 IS ALMOST 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO WASTE! 


~ 


CREAM DEODORANT SOAP 
Saves up to 50% 
on soap costs! 


The above photograph proves that no other 
soap can match the real economy of SBS-60 
Cream Deodorant Soap. 


An entirely new type of skin cleanser, SBS-60 
is a white, opaque, thick-bodied cream that 
is economically dispensed, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, impossible to waste. 


No matter how efficient your present skin 
cleansers ... SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap 
can bring you savings up to 509. Get all the 
facts in detailed “question and answer” 
literature—mail the coupon now! 


Dispensed trom 
“throw-away” con- 
tainer—no costly 
maintenance, One 
“C-0" dispenser re- 
places 3 to 6 conven- 
tional soap dispensers. 


Beet Products Co. 
Chemical By-Products Division 
302 Waller W., Saginaw, Mich. 


Canadian Subsidiary 
Chemical By-Products, Lid. 
t 8 Ripley Ave., Terente 3, Cenede 
eeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeaeneaeeee eee @ 


SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO 
302 Waller S., Saginaw 66, Mich 
GENTLEMEN. 


Send detailed “question and answer” Werature 
on 585-60 Cream Deodorant Soap 
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RID 
YOUR 
PLANT 
od 
DUST 


Te Um a ee a) a 
duction, raises housekeeping costs 
decreases efficiency. Dust cuts your 
profits! Pangbeorn Dust Centre! elim 
inetes dust losses YT ee 
For full details, write to — 


a) Ce 


Pangborn 


CONTROLS DUST 


I'm Bullish for Quality — 
| always buy uincy 


comrats he | 


21 models from 1 to 90 CFM 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
DEPT. W-76, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


World's Finest Air Compressors 
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. . nickel shortages have cost stainless some of its 


old markets, and have kept it out of markets it believes 


a 


it could win... 


the net increase down to manageable 
proportions 


lll. How to Beat a Shortage 


If you assume that nickel is going to 
be tight as far ahead as you can see, the 
tainless steel producer's answer seems 
clementary: Deve lop a stainless that will 
do the job with little or no nickel 
Many of them have been trying to do 
just that, but it’s far from easy 

lor years, stainless producers have 
series Of nickel-free, straight chro 
stainless steels—the “400” 
I'raditionally, they account for 
10% of the stainless 
many applications, 


steels. 


had a 
mium series 
about 
tonnage. For 
they're excellent 
ind a good deal cheaper than the 
chrome-nickel grades of the “300” 
scrics 

With the Korean shortage, the trade 
began developing a new chrome-manga 
nese-nickel stainless called the 200” 
cri 

Steclmen vow that th 
in the series are 


two grades 

alternate 
three 
most popular “300” grades—and they 
take about half as much nickel. For all 
that, demand for the “200” series isn’t 
with the 
faster delivery and 


acceptable 
in most uses for two of the 


inducements of 
lightly lower . price 


good even 


There ire everal reasons 

¢ Many a fabricator would rather 
beat the bushes to get the 
nickel stainless he’s 
omething new 


chrome 
used to then to tr 


e Customers are suspicious of the 
When Korea 
wept chrome-nickel stainless out of the 
switched to the 
hese 
ind in highly 
corrosive or high temperature applic i 
tion the straight grace 
weren't good enough. So they got a 
which still hurts 
igainst the new types 
Alternative—Producers say th 
will have to switch soon, or 

Mill inventories of nickel 
which added a good deal to supplies 
last year) are way down and can’t help 
nearly so much this year. Also, defens« 
demand for the nickel-bearing grades i 
Producers feel that 
sheer market pressure will force buyers 
into wider use of the 


new stainless grades 


civilian market, users 
nickel-free “400” 
were harder to fabricate 


ScTICcs stecl: 


chrome 
black eve them—and 
work 
° No 
custome! 

do without 


till imcreasing 


ilternate chrome 

manganese-nickel grades 

signs that this is exactly 
happening. All but a 

small fraction of last vear's “200” 

wa produced in the last six months 


| here ATC 
what may be 
stecls 


STORY starts on p. 136 


with fourth-quarter output of each grade 
notably above production in the third 
quartet 

Still, a determined drive to put over 
the chrome-manganese-nickel stecls isn’t 
likely to get whole-hearted industry 
support 

lor one thing, not all stainless pro- 
ducers make the “200” series. For 
another, not all are convinced that these 
steels—good as they are—are the best 
alternatives that can be had. Metallur 
gists have been to develop a 
wholly nickel-free alternate for the most 
popular chrome-nickel types—causing no 
small worry to nickel producers 
¢ Profit Pattern—Probably the biggest 
deterrent to an all-out sales effort on the 
200” series, though, is the profit angle. 
It wil! cost the trade money to put over 
these nev both in added sales 
costs and in carnings 

[he new steels are priced about 2¢ 
a lb. under the chrome-nickel 
but they cost producers just about as 
Chat, of course, 


trving 


stecls 


grad S, 


much to manufacture 
squeezes profits And it takes a cold 
blooded sales manager to insist that his 
management accept lower profits now 
so that it can get a more stable market 


in the future. 
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After pulling out of zirconium produc- 
tion last year (BW—Dec.31°55,p87), 
Washington may have to go right back 
in again. Private industry isn’t moving 
in to fill the gap, and the Atomix 
in the meantime, 
of its zirconium 


nergy Commission 
has raised its estimate 
needs 
. 
A bill to tax imported natural gas was 
introduced this week by Rep. Cleveland 
M. Bailey (D-W. Va 
imports from Canada 
ports from Mexico—have 
about the new competition. 
+ 


Increasing gas 
ind possible im 
coal people 
worried 


Federal Power Commission has not yet 
decided on a yardstick for setting na- 
tural gas prices. But some commis- 
sioners plainly lean toward the “fait 
field price” method, instead of basing 
prices on costs. 

. 
Exports of edible fats and oils are 
substantially higher than last vear, and 
prices have already Failure of 
last year’s Mediterranean olive crop has 
cut Europe’s supplies 


risen 
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Timber Mergers 


Giants in forest products 
industry look to mergers to get 
raw materials—and diversifi- 
cation. 


Mergers are coming thick and fast in 
the forest products industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. And, for every merg- 
er that comes off, rumors crop up 
about 10 others. One result is that 
many stocks of forest products com- 
panies have taken a sharp rise lately. 

The big prize in these mergers 1s 
raw material; companies are scouring 
the countryside to acquire the large— 
and increasingly scarce—blocks of tim- 
berland they need. The big goal is 
diversification—rounding out operations 
in lumber, plywood, pulp, to get every 
last bit of value from what timber is 
available (BW —Jul.30°55,p102). 

I'wo separate mergers—both involving 
industry giants—were in the advanced 
talking stage this week. 
¢ International Paper Deal—One_in- 
volves International Paper Co.’s pro- 
posal to buy Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
International Paper operations are con 
centrated mainly in the Southern and 
Eastern parts of the country. According 
to trade gossip, International Paper has 
been itching to move westward ever 
since Crown Zellerbach Corp., a major 
west coast pulp and paper producer, in- 
vaded the East through purchase of 
Gaylord Container Corp. last year. 

But a pulp mill is expensive, and 
the company would have to have large 
timber holdings to be sure of its raw 
material supply. Then, the best way 
to use the timber is to build lumber 
and plywood mills as well, to get the 
higher values out of the timber before 
putting the remaining raw material 
ind by-product into pulp 

That’s where Long-Bell comes in. 
This company has substantial timber 
holdings, and is the second biggest lum- 
ber and plywood producer in the Pacific 
Northwest. In Long-Bell, International 
Paper would get what it needs to go 
into pulp in a big way 
¢ Simpson’s Offer—The second merger 
involves M&M Wood Working Co 
ind Simpson Logging Co. Simpson has 
offered $35 a share for M&M stock 
that, until the stock flurry that began 
late last vear, was loafing along at around 
$15. Simpson has substantial timber 
holdings on the West Coast, and, like 
M&M, is a big producer in redwood, 
Douglas fir plywood, and doors. Simp- 
son also has a paper mill at Everett, 
Wash., but no pulp mill. It wants pulp, 
ind byproduct from the M&M ply 
wood mills in Oregon would be a 
logical starting place for getting it. eno 
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The Electronic Highroads 
to new industrial wealth 


Since the vision of Du Mont opened the new 
Electronic Age, the imagination of all indus- 
try has turned toward electronics for com- 
petitive advantage and unlimited progress. 
The astonishing flexibility, cost-saving speed 
and microscopic precision of electronic appli- 
cations now permit efficient use of new ma- 





terials, machines, fuels and methods .. . for 
better products, made to sell profitably at 
practical prices. These greater industrial 
values benefit industry and consumer alike! 





Du Mont’s long experience in electronics for 
industry, science, national defense and the 








home is now available to create the finest 
electronic tools and precision production 
systems...invaluable savers of time and 





cost for every industrial operation. 


WwW 


ENGINEERS—The Allen 8 
Dw Mont Laeboretories offer an 
simosphere of achievement for 
successful careers Our employment 
manager at 750 Bloomfield Ave, 
Clifton, N. J., welcomes inquiries. 





VISION is the DIMENSION 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN TELEVISION 


RESEARCH « COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS + CATHODE-RAY TUBES« 
INSTRUMENTS © DEFENSE EQUIPMENT + TELEVISION RECEIVERS + RADIOS AND HI-FI 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
Weat Coast Office: 11800 West Olympic Blod., Los Angeles 64, Calif, 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Feb. 7, 1956, declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends 




















60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 




















$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock, 








$1.07, per share on 
the 4.40% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 










The Common Stock dividend 
and dividends on the 4% Pre 
ferred Stock and 4.40% Con 
vertible Preferred Stock are 
payable Apr. 1, 1956 to Stock 
holders of record at the close 
of business Mar. 2, 1956 


} 
4 
¢! DRUMMOND WILDE, See 
5 February 7, 1956 












































LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


Pebruary 15, 105 

n The Board of Directors has de 

clared a quarterly dividend of 25 

per hare on the utstanding 

Common Stock the Company 
eo n 











the close of | nM 

yt ( ke will be siled 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Ir lve ure” 
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GROBAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. Bw-3 
1139 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Iilinois 
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KEEP ‘clues in MIND 
WHEN LOOKING FOR: 


Employment 











* Personnel 





* Equipment 
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THE STOCK MARKET: 
Pre-Decision vs. Pre-Heart Attack 


Where it stands in terms of . . . 


. .. Stock Prices... 
Sept. 21, 1955=100 
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... Price/Earnings Ratio... 


Number of times stock prices cover earnings 
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Date: Standard & Poor's Daily Stock Price Indexes. 
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To Many, “Yes” Meant Sell 


Ihe President said yes, just as so 
many Wall Streeters predicted. But at 
midweek, at the stock market 
had failed by a big margin to produce 
the bullish reaction that the prophets 
said would follow a yes. 

They forecast, quite correctly, that 
the news would touch off an enormous 
spate of Big Board orders. But they 
missed out completely in saying that 


least, 





the huge preponderance of the orders 
would be “buy tickets.” Instead, it soon 
became evident that plenty of investors 
and traders were interpreting the news 
as a sell signal. 

¢ Drift Down—True, prices did rise 
on Wednesday, but at no time was 
there any real rocketing of values. 
What strength did appear at the start 
did not last long. As more buying 
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hit the market, 
appeared. Prices 
drifting down from their initial 
highs.” And the trend continued for 
the rest of the day. At the closing, 
prices were actually lower than they 
had ended up ‘Tuesday afternoon 
¢ What's Next?—Predicting what 
comes next is guesswork, but the record 
can give some clues 

Actually, the market today is pretty 
well at the same levels it reached before 
the President’s heart attack last Sep 
tember, as the charts at left show. 
his raises a big and important ques- 
tion: Is the market basically any 
tronger now than it was then? Most 
analysts agree that in September the 


orders 
sellers 


even more 
began 


“yes 


soon 


market was in a weak technical position 

that if illness hadn't 
bumped it down, some other factor 
would have appeared to force prices 
down to more reasonable levels 

Probably, the market is now in a 
somewhat better position, simce prices 
are a bit lower, price-earnings ratios are 
down a bit, and vields are somewhat 
higher. What's more, the spread be 
tween the vields of industrial stocks and 
of high-grade bonds has widened from 
its .445% in September to a recent 
1.1% 

But there’s another factor to keep in 
mind. In September, most market par 
ticipants saw fewer clouds on the econ- 
horizon than they can find now. 
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Someone was having trouble with 500°F. 


So we sat down 
with Du Pont 


Du Pont’'s 
technical man will affirm, is a 
remarkable material, But Du 
Pont 
prove its resistance to cold flow 
at high tem 
500°F.) 


specific uses in their operations 


rEFLON", as any 


engineers needed to im 


and deformation 
peratures Cup to for 

Du Pont came to Rogers be 
cause of our long experience in 
combining chemicals and fibers, 
and their own experience which 
indicated a modified composition 
as the right approach. We solved 
their particular problem by “re 
inforcing” TEFLON with inert 
This modified tre: 
5600 ) 


use in eighteen Du Pont plants 


fibers. LON 


(our DUROID is now in 
puroww 5600 also promises to 
lick a critical temperature seal 
ing requirement in supersonik 
aircraft hydraulic systems 

Our business and it's the 
reason why Du Pont and lots of 
other people come to us 1s 
changing materials to make them 
better. Undoubtedly you are look 
ing for the changes that improve. 
We would welcome an opportu 
nity to appraise your material 


requirements. Write Dept. B for 


our quick-reading booklet, “Neu 
Ideas In Materials and Services,’ 


jor more information about us. 
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M.of Du Pont Company 


tetrafluoroethylene resin 


Better Parts for Better Products 


ROGERS 


CORPORATION 


ROGERS, CONNECTICUT 
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How much is maintenance 











time costing your plant in 














production slow down? 








It’s necessary to clean 














machines, drain sumps, rid 








floors of dirt, oil and chips, 
blow shavings, dirt and lint out 

















of machinery, but it can all be 











done faster, more economi- 














cally with the Tornado Series 
80 Vacuum Cleaner. 




















More than a conventional 














type cleaner, Tornado is 4 
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JUMBO CLEANER 












































5104 North Ravenswood / 











TANK CLEANER 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


the motor unit serving as 
the powerhouse in each opera- 
tion, 

This extremely versatile 
cleaner is constructed to take 
the “knocks” of daily industrial 
use. The 350 m.p.h. suction 
speed makes short work of 
shavings, chips, dirt, oil, liquids 
and other debris. 

Keep production up, costs 
down...have a Tornado 
Series 80 trial run in your 
plant today! 


+ 4 CLEANING MACHINES in ONE 


PAC VAC 
CLEANER 
A ae 
et It 
pe 
PORTABLE 
BLOWER ~ 


WRITE FOR Pree LITERATURE NOW! 


GREER t\ECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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Wail St. Talks... 


. . « about mysterious 
ticker hoax . . . fateful combi- 
nation . . . saturation at Met 
Life . . . Toronto’s wild week. 








Transactions that never occurred were 
mysteriously reported over the Big 
Board stock ticker Monday: three trades 
showing New York Central rising 
steadily from $444 to $443, plus an- 
other tno showing a steady rise in 
Philco Corp. from $32% to $33. The 
hoax, first in the memory of veteran 
Streeters, “‘was a case of malicious mis- 
chief. . . [likely] by a disgruntled 
employee,” the exchange says, “not 
an effort to influence the market.” 


Some Streeters get a bit queasy these 
days when they consider the adage 
“history repeats itself.” The reason is 
the combination cf the break in stock 
prices in London (BW —Feb.18'56, 
pl72) and the recent sudden skid of 
steel scrap prices. In 1929, 1932, 1937, 
and 1942, changes in the London mar- 
ket’s price trend forecast similar changes 
here, they say. And in the fall of 1953, 
they add, skid in scrap prices was fol- 
lowed by a 14% drop in the FRB pro- 
duction index and a 31% slide in the 
steel industry's operating rate 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
whose $13.9-billion assets make it the 
world’s largest nongovernmental finan- 
cial enterprise, is pretty well loaned up, 
Pres. Frederic W. Ecker reports. And 
financial Vice-Pres. Harry C. Hagerty 
adds, ‘““The normal flow of our income 
for investment is more than committed 
for 1956.” To handle additional de 
mand, Met will have to sell govern- 
ments, Hagerty says 


Wild North: The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change boiled last week while the Big 
Board marked time awaiting Eisen 
hower’s fateful decision. On Tuesday, 
11.4-million shares changed hands in 
Toronto, and on Wednesday 13-mil 
lion were traded, the biggest one day 
in the exchange’s 104-vear history. The 
catalyst: the hike in copper prices 
(page 96). This, Toronto’s “Financial 
Post” reports, started the “‘little guy 
with his $50 of poker money” bidding 
wildly for “penny” copper stocks 


Street frankness: one paragraph m Au 


brey G. Lanston & Co.'s current 
money market letter: “Some peopl 
. [say] . they like our letter 


because it helps them to understand 
Federal Reserve credit policy. We r 
gret to say . . . we don’t understand it 
ourselves at this juncture.” 
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On highways and skyways... 


To the leading builders of automobiles and aircraft, Kelsey-Hayes is a 
major source of vital parts. The large resources of Kelsey-Hayes 
make possible wide diversification, such as automobile wheels, 
brakes and brake drums, to name but a few. Equally 
important, in the aviation field, Kelsey-Hayes supplies engine 


components, assemblies and many other vital produc ts. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. « Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


TEN PLANTS / Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada ¢ Davenport, lowa 
(French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) © Springfield, Ohio (SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division) 





FOR BUSINESS WEEK ADVERTISERS IN 1956... 


a continuing program of STARCH 


AS AN AID TO 


AS A CONTINUING SERVICE to advertisers, Business Week 
has again engaged Daniel Starch and Staff to study the 


readership of advertising in Business Week during 1956. 


In response to a recent poll by Business Week, leading 
advertisers and their agencies voted strongly in favor of 
continuing the Starch Readership Program. Business 
Week alone among the general-business magazines pro- 
vides advertisers the opportunity—through Starch Reports 

to measure the readership of their own and other adver- 


tisements in its pages. 


Starch Readership Surveys, conducted by personal inter- 
views among Business Week readers, are made available 
by Daniel Starch and Staff to advertisers and agencies on 


a regular subscription or per-copy basis. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGrow-Hill Publication ¢« Member—Audit Bureau of Circulations 





READERSHIP REPORTS 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


THESE ISSUES OF BUSINESS WEEK WIULL BE “STARCHED” IN 1956. 





JANUARY 
7-14-21-28 


FEBRUARY 
4-11-25 


MARCH 
3-17-31 


The issue dates listed at left 





APRIL MAY 
14-21-28 5-19-26 


have been selected jointly by 


JUNE 
9-16-23-30 


Business Week ond The Daniel 


Starch Organization in a man- 





JULY AUGUST 
7-14-21-28 4-11-18-25 


ner that will provide cycle ad- 


SEPTEMBER 
..29 study the readership of their 


vertisers the best opportunity to 


advertising campaigns in Busi- 





OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
6-27 3-17-24 











ness Week, 


DECEMBER 
1-8-15-22 








How Business Week Starch Scores Are Used by Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


There are many practical uses for the Starch Reports on 
advertising readership that are available to Business Week 
advertisers and their agencies. Here’s how they say they use 


them. 


ADVERTISERS 

Guide to copy and layout 

Comparison with competitors’ ads 

Comparison of ads in a campaign 

Indication of which ads to repeat 

Measure of advertising effectiveness 

Indication to management of value of advertising 
Comparison of present and past techniques 


Comparison of Starch scores and inquiries 


AGENCIES 
Comparison of client’s ads with competitors’ 


Guide to copy and layout 


Comparison of all ads produced by agency 
Determine value of position, size and color 
Measure attention value of ads 

Detect changes in reader acceptance 

Determine technique to interest specific audience 


Help sell client management on campaign 


How Starch Advertising 

Readership Scores Are Determined 

Daniel Starch and Staff personally interview a cross-section 
of readers of selected issues of Business Week. Every ele 
ment (headline, illustration, copy) of each ad is tested 
[here are three resultant scores, representing the percentages 
of interviewed readers who (a) noted the ad when they read 
the issue; (b) associated it with the company or brand ad 
vertised; (c) read half or more of the words in the ad. In 
addition, certain ratios are drawn between readership and 


cost of space, 


WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 





y 
/ a rpent ?T ... pioneers in specially-engineered steels through continuing research 





nimmneatenemenetel 
Needle and port actual size : 


— | 
So 248 
HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in reducing rejects of critical parts ? 


your product md reducmeg costs? ¢ irpenter has a wide 


Almost invisible to the naked eve, these tiny pinion 
ots tor small precision wrist watches casily fit: mto 
eve of a small darnme needle. And they are mass 


range of quality steels for virtually any critical applica 
tion, backed by one of the country’s most alert service 
produced on automatic screw machines! and warchousing organization 

It's tough enough to work with such minute parts, Begin now by sending for a copy of our 36-page book 
but take a look at these really close tolerances: Over-all let, “A Guide to Specialty Steels as Made by ¢ arpenter.”” 
length i 0610" with a tolerance of OOS”. bend Phe Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa 
pu ie 004” round with a tolerance of OO002”, 


00000”. The first steel used couldn't meet these Are you taking advantage of these specially- 


trict specifications, Rejects ran too high engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 


‘err eee icle : there must be a better steel for thi Matched Tool and Die Steels Stainless Steels / 

ob _ that \“ orp inp rite Fonte the pu trim Special Purpose Allov Steels / Silicon and High Nickel 

LIV -CHYINCCTCE inp iter Stecl wa put to work Alloys Valve. Heat-Re isting and Super Allov Steels 
fabrication improved and rejects were reduced Pubing and Pipe line Wire Specialties 


Why not discover how far you can go in Hnproving 


_ [arpenter 


for product improvement 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There's a good chance that you or someone in your family has invented 
something that seems sure to sell. Business, hobbies, and everyday living 
MAR. 3, 1956 . ‘ , 
are producing more and more such ideas these days. And it doesn’t take 
long for such inventors to visualize a future of staggering profits. 





The odds are about 1,000 to one against anyone with such notions 
realizing anything but bitter disappointment and frustration—no matter 
how good the invention may be or seem to be. 


In fact, you may not even get over the first hurdle, which is to have 
A BUSINESS WEEK it patented. The U. S. Patent Office may decide the idea isn’t useful, or find 
that this “new” idea was patented by someone else years before. 


SERVICE 
You probably won’t know even this much until from eight months to a 


year after you apply for your patent; it will take that long for the office to 
get to your case. If the idea is turned down and you quit there, you’re out 
only about $50 or $75 in fees to your patent attorney. 


But you can resubmit the idea, if you make a unique modification or 
improvement. And you may get a patent—after another wait of at least six 
months. Cost: between $300 and $500. This includes the government's $30 
filing fee, its final fee of another $30, cost of drawings, and patent-attorney 
fees. 


Once you do get a patent you still may not be in the clear legally. Say 
you start, producing your article and someone else does too, without your 
permission. So you sue him for patent infringement. In the course of the 
suit, the court might find that the article is neither new nor useful, thus 
is not worthy of patent protection. 


Of course there is a bright side to the invention picture, too; after all, 
many people have hit the jackpot in this line just as others have in gold or 
uranium. (The odds are about the same.) 


If you’re willing to put up with the expense, delay, and possible disap- 
pointment, there are some things to keep in mind once you get your patent 
in the clear. 


First of all, what are your rights under a valid patent? They are 
considerable: You get a 17-year monopoly against all comers. You can 
produce the article yourself. You can sell the patent outright. Or you can 
grant the patent to someone else to manufacture, sell, or use 


Tax considerations enter here. If you produce the article yourself, profits 
you make are taxed as ordinary income. But if you use one of the other 
methods—patent sales, exclusive licenses, assignments, royalty agreements 
covering all rights to the patent—you get a long-term capital gain. Thus 
the highest tax on your profits would be 25%. 


You can realize a tax saving even if your project doesn’t work out. 
You have spent money for working models, attorney and patent fees, pro- 
motional work, and a host of other things in trying to get your patent on 
the market. 


You can get back part of this out-of-pocket expense through your tax 
return—by deducting the expenses as a profit-seeking venture. This cuts 
the tax you would pay on income from other sources. So be sure to keep an 
accurate record of ali the money that goes into your work, otherwise you 

PAGE 147 may not be able to support whatever you deduct from your return. 
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Pretty much the same rules apply to copyrighting. But the U.S. copy- 
right laws are designed to protect less tangible creations, such as songs and 
other writings. (It’s a lot easier to get a copyright than it is to get a patent. 
And it’s usually harder to prove infringement.) 


The copyright law gives you an exclusive right to print and publish 
your work for an initial 28-year period, plus a renewal period for another 
28 years. You can usually get a copyright simply by publishing your work 
with a copyright notice. But you perfect it by sending two copies of the 
work to the Registrar of Copyrights at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. This sets up your right to protect the work through court action. 


Literary preoccupation with the Civil War continues at flood tide. 
The current wave is led, of course, by MacKinlay Kantor’s Andersonville 
(World; $5), the massive novel of the notorious Georgia prisoner-of-war 
camp. But others of equal interest are also at your bookstores now: 


¢ The Horse Soldiers, by Harold Sinclair (Harper; $3.95), is a novel about 
a great Union cavalry raid through the heart of Mississippi. 


¢ Jubilee, by John Brick (Doubleday; $3.95), recreates once more the 
sacking of Atlanta and Sherman’s march to the sea. 


¢ Yankee Reporters: 1861-65, by Emmet Crozier (Oxford; $6), shows how 
the story of the war was told through the eyes of Union correspondents. 


Three new novels in other fields are particularly worth reading: 


¢ The Golden Kazoo, by John G. Schneider (Rinehart; $3.50), gives an 
entertaining and somewhat frightening picture of what happens when 
Madison Ave.’s admen take over the 1960 Presidential political campaign. 


* H.M.S. Ulysses, by Alistair Maclean (Doubleday; $3.95), is a good ad- 
venture story about a British light cruiser on the Murmansk run in World 
War II. 


* Island in the Sun, by Alec Waugh (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy; $3.95), 
is a long novel of suspense laid in the West Indies, with an international 
flavor. 

—oe— 


People whose vision has become extremely poor find it almost impos- 
sible to read standard printed or written material with any comfort. 
American Optical Co’s. new “Projection Magnifier” eases the problem. 
It is simple to operate, takes all standard types and forms of reading 
material. It’s made in both three-power and five-power models, sells for 
around $150. 


Recent tests show that the drug ethopropazine (Parsidol) is especially 
effective in treatment of Parkinson’s disease, sometimes called “shaking 
palsy.” No serious side-effects were noted in patients treated. 


Manners and modes: A recent survey shows that 74% of the people 
who go to movies do so because it’s more relaxing than staying home... . 
Snuff boxes for men are being plugged as gifts. .. . Because of a new proc- 
ess, you can get a set of watermarked stationery for around $8. Usually, the 
cost is almost prohibitive for individuals. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 3, 1966, isswe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd Gt.. New York, N. Y. 





Mechanical Goods Division 


Moly for 
the jet age 
travels on 
U. S. Conveyor 
Belts 


Moly—the fabulous molybdenum that’s used as 
an alloy to make high-temperature metal for jet 
planes, rocket nozzles, guided missiles. 

And at Climax, Colo. — where a majority of the 
world’s Moly supply is produced—just why do 
they use U.S. Rubber belts to convey a large 
part of the daily production of 30,000 tons from 
the crusher to the mill? 


Because the Climax officials wanted the most 
dependable belts obtainable—to niake sure there 
would be a steady, uninterrupted flow of this 
vital defense material. They wanted to take no 
chances. 

So they picked the U. S. Ustex-Nylon belt —the 
belt that has proven itself above and beyond the 
call of duty in the roughest and toughest instal- 
lations — year after year. Ustex for strength, 
Nylon for flexibility. 


e Not affected by corrosion. 


e High resiliency dissipates strains resulting 
from shock. 


Excellent troughability and easy training, 
little or no break-in needed. 

High transverse strength; resists longitudi- 
nal cuts and tears; resists flexing fatigue. 
And exclusive “U.S.” Three-Way Engineering is 
available to you for any and all belt installations. 
“U.S.” engineers, working closely with engineers 
representing the operator and engineers repre- 
senting the conveyor equipment manufacturer, 
assure you of the right belt for lowest haulage 
costs. This service is obtainable through any of 
the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices or by writing 

us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








Can the Skills of Small 


G-E DEFENSE SUBCONTRACTORS TYPIFY THE BENEFITS RESULTING 
FROM TEAMWORK BETWEEN LARGE AND SMALL COMPANIES 


Over the years, Genera! Electric defense subcontracts General Electric is today vigorously at work on 
have been a valuable proving ground for many small many defense projects. But as the Armed Services iron 
businesses. Some 17,000 G-E subcontractors and sup- out high volume peaks brought about by past emer- 
pliers have received much of the work—and the gencies, many G-E subcontractors have the capacity 
dollars—involved in G-E defense orders. to work on other projects. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF LARGE AND 
SMALL BUSINESS helps growth of both 
when working together. William Fried 
man and David Krieger, part of Bogart 
Manufacturing’s management team, 
review a production unit of special 
radar test equipment made for General 
Electric. 





Business Firms Help You? 


What these firms are doing for General Electric, 
many of them may be able to do for you-——metal work, 
precision machining, rolling, forming, cutting. Some 
have special skills in building components, too. Take 
for example the Bogart Manufacturing Corporation 
of Brooklyn (pictures below): 

Since 1949, Bogart has worked with G.E.’s Naval 
Ordnance Dept. at Pittsfield, Mass., on equipment for 
military radar testing. The company builds radar com- 
ponents and assemblies for fire control equipment. 


Fy 


SMALL BUSINESS provides special talents, 
such as design of new switch in Bogart 
model shop, to fill needs of larger busi- 
nesses—typifying industrial partnership. 


NEW TECHNIQUES, like ultrasonic soldering 
with aluminum, 
capacity for additional non-defense work. 
Staff has grown from 50 to 150 in six years. 


To get its G-E work done, it developed ingenious new 
techniques in assembly and manufacture. Nor did 
Bogart’s size stand still while working with G.E. It 
tripled its manufacturing area, increased its employees 
from 50 to 150-—proof of its ability to do a job, its 
confidence in the future. 


Take a look around. Can you use the skills of small 
business in your operations? For further information, 
see the box below. 


"A 
OSCILLATING RADAR unit, made 
by Bogart, supplements big-scale 
radar equipment made by larger 
electronic firms. 


help increase Bogart’s 
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LARGE 


Research 


SMALL 


Special Engineering 
Techniques 

Engineering 
Special 

Skilled Personnel 





Development 


Can Small Business Help You? 


peak. This means that they may be able to apply their skills to help you. 

If you have a manufacturing problem or have work available for 
subcontracting, please write us on your letterhead, stating in as much 
detail as possible the type of services or skills you require. We will be 
glad to suggest several small businesses who have done similar work for 
us and may be able to help you. 
Services Div., General Electric Co. 570 Lexington Ave., 


Thousands of small businesses, like the Bogart Manu- 
facturing Corporation, have furnished General Electric 
with virtually every kind of skill and service as defense 
subcontractors and suppliers. Some of these companies 
have available production capacity, created in large part 
by the reduction of defense orders since the Korean War 


Write C. W. Bryant, Manufacturing 
New York 22,N.Y. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


> GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Providing Link Between Product | 


If you purchase anything more com- 
plex than a safety razor, you usually 
get some sort of printed directions with 
it. And, if you buy something really 
complicated—an aircraft or an electronic 
computer—chances are you'll get a small 
library of books on how to operate 
and service the equipment 

Instruction books and service man- 
uals for consumer, industrial, and mili- 
tary products and equipment have been 
increasing in volume—and cost—since 
the beginning of World War II. There's 
a good reason You have to have some 
know-how to operate a good many of 
today’s products. A housewife needs a 
lengthy set of directions before she 
can run her automatic washer-dryer 
properly. And, on top of that, it takes 
a much larger handbook to provide 
maintenance and repair information 
for the men who will service it. 

* Big Military Need—The government's 
need for handbooks and manuals is 
also growing fast as military equipment 
gets more complicated. The govern 
ment requires a complete set of op- 
crating SCTVICC and parts manuals tor 
all operational equipment it orders 
This can be a staggering job in the case 


\ A of weapons systems and aircraft. A 









single guided missile project, the Glenn 


, L. Martin Co.’s Matador _pilotless 
\" sa bomber, for example, requires mor 
than 250 different handbooks detailing 
“ operation procedures, testing, mainte 
. : nance, and repair of all parts and a 
cessories in any way involved with 
’ the operation and transport of the 


weapon 

Manufacturers realize, of course, that 
good operation and service manuals 
whether for power shovels or home 
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lawn mowers—pay big dividends in good 
will. They mean fewer squawks, more 
satished customers. But a good many 
companies find it difficult to cope with 
the problem of turning out manuals 
And for that reason a whole new serv- 








ice industry has grown up—since shortly 
before World War I]—to give them an 
issist in this field or do the job com 
m pletely for them 


~ - ¢ How Big a Field?—It’s almost im 
“s - . possible to pin down accurately the 
: aie number of companies that are offer 


ing their services as technical writers 








for the government and industry. Small 
outfits with from one to five employees 
are constantly going in and out of 
business. But the old hands in this 
young industry estimate that there are 
about 100 reliable companies operating 


MANUALS stacked here are small part of those required for Matador guided missile. today. The small ones have only a few 
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USCON LABORATORIES 
1700 Caniff, Dept. 8-16, Detroit 11, Michigan 


and User | Ai =: 


[] Send technical dofe 842A. 
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employees, but there are some, such 2 ~ Address os State 

as Royer & Roger, Inc., New York, ) ov— ee ee 
that have as many as 1,000 workers. ‘ earns . \ 


Chere are no hard figures on the an | i» é, ~ / AC ~ 


nual volume of business these com 

panies do, either. But estimates range = ‘(ibs ss as asl 
upwards from about $50-million. Some , \ 4c tas 

go as high as $100-million. Most of the "1 . 

business is in direct contracts with the f : 
government or with companies that 

hill equipment orders for the govern 
ment 

¢ Assist for Manufacturers—The large 
manufacturers such as Glenn L. Martin 
maintain pretty big technical writing 
tafts of their own. But even Martin 
which has a permanent staff of over cuT 
200 employees in its technical writin 

division—farms out work to technical MAINTENANCE 

writing companies. Right now Coastal 

Public Frame, Inc., is doing about a mil- costs! ! 
lion dollars worth of work for Martin 

on the Matador project 
Generally, companies keep enough 

technical writers and artists on thei ASSURE PROTECTION OF ALL 


payroll to meet minimum or average 


requirements, and hire agencies when j 
the volume gets out of hand. Smaller SURFACES IN YOUR PLANT AREA 
ompanies, particularly those specializ- ° 
ing in one product line, usually find it 

idvisable to turn over all their military USE FIELD DEMONSTRATIONS! 
handbook writing jobs to technical ° 


vriting agencies that have had experi 
son cane be 1X samt oul BUILD UP MAINTENANCE SAVINGS BY CONTROLLING CORROSION OF IRON AND 
cation STEEL AND MASONRY DETERIORATION WITH PROPER PAINT COATINGS! 

¢ Why It’s Tough—Production of 

good technical manual is difficult, and 
estimating costs is no simple job, either 
That’s why so many companies ar¢ insure selection of materials best conditions by an actual field test. 
turning to technical writing agencies for 


help 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 











“On the Spot” demonstrations can Get proof under your exposure 


suited to withstand the chemical or Truscon Laboratories, specialists 


If a handbook is for a consumer prod other destructive conditions that jn industrial and building mainte- 


uct, instructions have to be simply can prevail in various parts of nance, have been helping to solve 
tated and clear enough to get through — 
5 5 our plant. waterproofing, floor and paintin 
to customers who have absolutely no J P I f B. Pé B 
talent or experience with mechanical With no obligation to you, problems for nearly 50 years and 
problems or technical language. ‘Th Truscon Specialists will assist you are internationally famous in the 
person who is most likely to misunder 9 . ’ , we field. A ry " } i 
selec 0% 7 . eld. w! : > hanc 
tand directions is apt to be the very in selecting coatings and methods iel< ct no se the handy 
ne who needs the instructions the of application, each with a record coupon above. Take advantage of 
most.. And dn engineer working for the of economy proven by performance. this important service. 
ompany that turns out the product 
usually is not trained to write on a level 
that the consumer will be able to 


understand 


Even for highly cemplex industrial 
product implicity and clarity are of 
prime importance. Here again, manuals 
for operation and service must be on 
the under tanding le vel ot an operator Industrial Maintenance Divisior 
who usually is not an engineer Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 

And for the government, manuals ; es 
must meet a long list of spec ifications, 
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FEEDRAIL 
for safety and 
more efficient , 
PLANT OPERATION, 
KK 
g nailed Ol AES RT oe 











Fills the needs of 
Tomorrow - Today! 






The right choice of an electric trolley 
busway distribution system is re- 
flected in increased operating effi- 
ciency and lower operating costs. In 
addition to delivering unfailing 
power, you need flexibility to meet 
all electrical requirements — tomor- 
row's as well as today’s. You need 
the safety and protection of steel en- 
| closures. And, you need convenience 
and the adaptability that permits you 
| to make rapid changes to conform 
with revisions in plant layout. 



















That's why thousands of companies 
| have selected Freprau Trolley Bus- 
ways. Feeprait, with its movable 
trolley outlets, gives any plant, new 
or old, new standards in efficient 
powering of production lines, 
cranes and hoists, test lines, etc. 









Why not get the details 
about Freprait today? 






For safety, adaptability and convenience 
electrify with... 


FeEEDRAIL 


TROLLEY BUSWAYS 


cwe.t 









































































Pi oduction 





covering everything in detail from in 
stallation and operation to complete dis 
assembly and major repairs 
¢ Estimating Headache—Doing an ac 
curate job of figuring the cost of a 
manual is another big headache for 
manufacturers—especially on a govern 
ment manual. Too many of them have 
learned the hard way that it’s not cheap 
to produce such manuals. Quite a few 
have tripped up estimating costs of 
handbooks for equipment delivered in 
low volume, figuring that $10 a copy 
would cover the cost. On a govern 
ment order for 200 pieces of equip 
ment, this would add up to $2,000 
But the cost of preparing technical 
manuals and parts catalogs for equip 
ment of any complexity at all can 
easily mount to $20,000 before printing 
costs. Francis Royer, president of Royer 
& Roger, cites an example in which 
the cost of government manuals for 
some small electric motors actually cost 
more than the motors themselves 

Ihe agencies, of course, have gained 
wide experience on estimating the cost 
of a manual. But they say each job 
differs, and so they're reluctant to give 
a rule of thumb for determining man- 
ual costs. They generally agree, eas, 
that the simpler type of handbook, pro 
viding operating instructions and direc 
tions for light maintenance and written 
to government specifications, will cost 
between $100 and $150 per page before 
printing costs. Cost of the printing 
job depends on the grade of paper, 
printing method, and binding requir 
ments 
¢ War-Born Industry—Although giving 
out directions on how to use a prod 
uct has existed since the first “shake 
well before using” was printed on a 
patent medicine bottle, technical writ 
ing as a recognized specialty and as an 
industry was born just before World 


War I 


MAKING UP manuals keeps large staffs of artists busy as well as writers. 









The Air Force, sensing that soda 
jerks and traveling salesmen would hav« 
to be turned into pilots, gunners, and 
expert mechanics, called on Assen Jor 
danoff, a colorful ex-pilot who had pub 
lished a number of simplified picture 
and text handbooks on flying. His 
books almost made it possible for a 
person to climb into a light plane cold 
and fly it simply by following his pi 
tures and text 

Jordanoff’s organization mushroomed, 
and turned out thousands of handbooks 
and manuals for the military through 
out the war Other companies 
quickly formed and jumped into the 
new field. They followed Jordanoff’s 
technique for using simple line draw 
ings and step-by-step instructions. 
¢ Broader Basis—After the war, when 
military orders dropped, Jordanoff and 
many other military handbook special- 
ists went out of business. But today 
the technical handbook specialists are 
coming back strong, growing on a more 
solid basis—a combination of commer 
cial and military assignments. 
Many of the larger technical writing 


yvcars 


agencies doing business today offer 
other services. Royer & Roger orig 
inally specialized in commercial art, 


still does a lot of work for advertising 
agencies. Of the company’s $5-million 
annual billing, about half is direct or 
indirect work on handbooks and cata- 
logs for government related projects. 

McGraw-Hill Technical Writing 
Service, a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., has done a number of 
projects requiring collection and com- 
pilation of engineering data from wide- 
spread sources, in addition to turning 
out technical handbooks for commer- 
cial and military equipment. 

Another large New York company, 
Cushman & Nevell, started out as a 
design consulting firm, but now does 
over $2-million a year in_ technical 
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*. . . the agencies particu- 


larly have their eye on con- 


sumer product business .. .” 
TECHNICAL WRITING starts on p. 153 


han:lbooks. About 10% to 15% of its 
work is directly for the government, and 
a large proportion is for manufacturers 
with government contracts 
* Limited Specialization—Few large 
technical writing companies specialize 
in a single field, though many do a 
large proportion of the work for a 
single industry. Ross Koy in Detroit, 
for example, docs a great deal of work 
on automotive service and operating 
manuals 

But a large number of the smaller 
agencies specialize in electronics tech 
nical writing Vhat’s because many 
clectronics companies filling govern- 
ment contracts are too small to hire 
their own writers 
¢ Necessary Link—Prospects are bright 
for the technical writing industry, al 
though competition is fierce. And the 
future of the individual technical writer 
is more assured. He has become a 
necessary link between the manufac- 
turer of complicated equipment and 
the user. The demand for his services 
is increasing both from manufacturers 
and service agencies. And many tech- 
nical writing jobs don’t require an engi 
neering education. Some agencies claim 
their best operating handbook men are 
non-engineers—writers with high me 
chanical aptitudes and interests. The 
one big exception is in electronics writ 
ing. Gencrally in this field, a writer 
needs some engineering knowledge to 
write instructions for such equipment 
as computers and control systems. And 
here, the equipment will be used by 
high-level personnel who might resent 
oversimplified and lengthy instructions 
¢ Sales Pitch—Most of the companies 
that have hired technical writers have 
found that they can take over a num- 
ber of writing jobs that were cutting too 
deeply into the time of specialized engi 
neers. So this is the big selling point 
that the technical writing industry is 
stressing in promoting its service 

The agencies particularly have their 
eye on consumer product business 
Chey think improvement of handbooks 
in this field is long overdue, that their 
talents could be put to good use in 
home appliances, tools for the do-it- 
yourself trade, farm implements, motor- 
ized gardening equipment, and prod- 
ucts that are shipped unassembled. ‘The 
biggest function of their handbooks, 
they're telling manufacturers, is insur- 
ing proper use of a product. And with- 
out that you can’t have happy cus 
tomers or repeat business. END 
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From the rockbound 
coast of Maine 


... to the sunny shores of California, Fort Wayne 
corrugated shipping containers . . . to which we 
point with pride as products of integrated and qual- 
ity controlled manufacture, of modern plants and 
modern methods, of nearly half a century of experi- 
ence .. . are cutting shipping costs without fear or 
favor, meeting squarely and unflinchingly all issues 
of safety in transit, packing ease, uniform construc- 
tion to specifications, unvarying quality... 

Or, skipping the oratory, they're good. 

They'll do a job for you. Give us a call, 


CorrRUGATED PaPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes . Corrugated Paper Products 


Production 55 





dump 2 tons 
with 1 hand 


me 


-¥ 


DUMPS ITSELF 


RIGHTS ITSELF 


gg 


LOCKS ITSELF 


r 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
| 
! 
! 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
| 
| 
j 


It's simple with a Roura 
This one-man, semi-auto 
matic materials handling 
system does it with amazing 
speed. Cuts hand-unloading 
costs at least 50°. It's the 
safe, sensible way to handle 
hot or cold, wet or dry bulky 
materials 

Fits any lift truck 
attached or detached in 3 
seconds. Built like a battle 
ship extra heavy gauge 
metal continuous-seam 
welded for years of tough 
est service. Sizes from 4 to 
2 cubic yards. Can also be 
made of stainless steel or 
other metal for special needs 
Let Roura help you cut costs 


----Se/f Dumping avai 


; 


letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Weodiand Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


SPEED READING For your 
EXECUTIVE STAFF 


AVA RATEOMETER electric read 
ing acceterator, with De.it-Voursett 


: guide, ts all you need to get speed 
reading program started. Used coast 


AUDIO VISUAL 
RESEARCH 
53) S&S. Plymouth 


te censt. Steps up work efficiency. A 
tow minutes a day doubles reading 
speed in month. Complete, $35 


Court, Dept. BW63, Chicago 5 


“KE-CABINET” 
PROTECTS YOUR KEYS! 


« Unite avaliable in 0 sizes holding from 


10 to 400 keys. 


Each key has its own 


KE-TAO of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
Por further information write Cushman 


Denison Mfg o., . 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, W. ¥ 


&w. 625 





INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


WRITE RHODE 


~~ — - +m 


ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


ROOM Sai, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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In Production 


Goodrich-Gulf Is Modernizing 
Long-Idle Synthetic Plant 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., has begun an extensive four- 
year modernization program on the huge Institute (W. Va.) 
synthetic rubber plant recently purchased from the government 
(BW —Jan.21°56,p142) 

Modernization plans for the long-idle “white clephant” plant 
include installation of refrigeration equipment for making cold 
rubber, and conversion of the plant’s batch processing machinery 
to continuous flow production. 

The $1l-million Institute plant is the second 
facility purchased by Goodrich-Gulf. The company will put 
one of the three production units at Institute in operation at 
once, plans an ultimate annual production of 122,000 long tons 
of rubber 


government 


New $3-Million Cosden Plant 
Skips Steps in Making Styrene 


Cosden Petroleum Corp. has awarded a construction contract 
to Badger Mfg. Co. for a new-type 20-million-lb.-per-year 
plant in Big Spring, ‘Tex. Styrene, a basic raw material of the 
rubber and plastics industry, will be produced directly from 
petroleum stocks, skipping several intermediate steps usually 
associated with styrene production. 

The $3-million plant will have two 200-ft. towers to perform 
the high-volume ultrafractionating job that climinates the usual 
intermediate steps in the process. Cosden Petroleum hopes to get 
the plant in production by early next year. 


stvrem 


Electronic Machine Sorts Lemons 
By Color at Million-a-Day Clip 


\ California fruit packer is using automatic color sorting 
machine to sort lemons. ‘The electronic equipment was developed 
by Electric Color Sorting Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
It can sort lemons into five major color classes of quality and 
ripeness, at a rate of 1,125,000 a day. The lemons must be totally 
exposed to a phototube so that minute discolorations can be 


detected 
° > e 


Plastics Plant Under Construction 


Will Turn Out Tougher Polyethylene 


Construction of a polyethylene plant near Baton Rouge, has 
been started by W. R. Grace & Co. The project's pilot plant 
should be in operation this summer, with the commercial facil 
ities getting on stream by mid-1957. Capacity will be 50-million 
Ib. a year. 

The resin, produced under processes licensed from the Phillips 
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Petroleum Co., yields plastics more 
rigid and tougher than conventional 
polyethylene at both high and low 
temperatures. Articles made from 
these plastics will withstand tempera- 
tures needed for sterilization (BW— 
May14'55,p48) 


ICl Cuts Raw Titanium 


Below Price in U. S. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
of London has reduced its price for 
titanium below $3 a Ib. The 
current U.S. price is $3.45 per Ib.— 
after a series of 
in 1954 
there are 


Taw 


reached reductions 
from $5 a lb 

However, differences 
both in the production process and 
the form of the British product. [CI 
uses a sodium reduction process that 
yields titanium in small granules that 
easily mix with alloying materials to 
provide more uniform alloys after re 


Most U.S 


ducers use a 


melting titanium pro 


magnesium reduction 
technique known as the Kroll process, 
obtaining in this way titanium in the 
form of coke-like sponge. 

lhe ICI plant, completed last vear, 
turn 1,500 tons of titanium 
innually. Lower 


can out 
titanium costs 
are not likely to be reflected in pro 
portional reductions in the cost of 


fabricated titanium 


raw 


Production Briefs 


Vhe Air Force this week lent a B-47 
bomber to the Royal Canadian Air 
lorce for use as a flying testbed for a 
new Canadian jet engine. Developed 
by Orenda, a subsidiary of A. V. Roe, 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, the engine 
the PS-13—is said to have a thrust of 
around 18,000 Ib. It will power 
\vro’s projected 1,500-mph. delta 
wing fighter, the CF-105 


Construction of GM's biggest plant, 
a $100-million assembly plant for 
Chevrolet, will start this spring. The 
plant will employ about 8,000 work 
ers. It is to be built near Warren, 
Ohio, about 50 miles southeast of 
Cleveland. By fall of 1957, the plant 
will produce 75 cars and 30 trucks 
an hour. Both Chevrolet and Fisher 
body equipment will be assembled 
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To a P.A. who still buys canvas 


¢ Case No. 582 is the experience of 
a large appliance maker 
request). To eliminate lint marks on 


(name on 


highly polished laminates, they replaeed 
canvas gloves with Edmont No. 101 


lint-free gloves of impregnated fabric. 
tesult: The job-fitted Edmonts not only 
solved the lint problem but wore 4 times 
longer, cutting their glove costs in half. 
Safer grip and protection against sharp 
edges were also noted. 


Edmont makes more than 50 types of 


coated industrial gloves to fit the job 


Use of the correct glove usually saves 


companies, or their employees, 40°% 
to 70° of glove costs 

¢ Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera 
materials handled, 
Without cost we will recom 


tion, temperature 
condition 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the job comparison test 

Edmont Manufacturing 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocior 


Edmont 2. 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Eamont 


ompany, 
Ohio 


if your firm operates its 
own trucks... 


TACKOGFAPIS 21 101001 2nd improve 


your operation 


1. Promote safer driving habits 
2. Cut down tire wear and fuel consumption 
3. Reduce over-all maintenance costs 


Making the investment in a Tachograph for every 
vehicle you operate is sound business. Hundreds 
of safety-minded, cost-conscious fleet operators 
everywhere have found this to be so 

As an accurate recording speedometer, the Tach 
ograph automatically and permanently records 
vitai trip information on an easy-to-read wax 
coated chart. This chart shows when truck 


three ways: 


started, how fast it traveled, when it stopped, 
idling time and distance between stops. Iilumi- 
nated dials on the face of the tamper-proof 
aluminum case show the time of day, miles per 
hour or revolutions per minute, depending upon 
type of instrument installed, and total mileage 
A red light also warns driver whenever your 
company's predetermined speed limit is exceeded 
Use the coupon below to send for your free copy 
of Wagner Bulletin SU-}—it tells the whole 
Tachograph story and there is no obligation, 
of course 


Waaner Electric Grporation 400 piymoutn ave, st. Louis 14, Mo 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 


Name and Position 
Company 

Address 

City 


We operate Vehicles 
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NEW PRODUC 


Camera Sees Heat 
Instead of Light 


air umecra-like device ibove forms 
mtu from heat ustead of light 
Called an Evaporograph, the heat 


mechanical and 
tronic circurt Its lens fo 
infrared ravs that are radiated 


TL ompleteh 


from | objects and transforms them 
it i heat image on a thin oil coated 
t cmbran Ihe oil evaporates 

its that vary according to the 

t f the radiation. Seen in r 
flected light, the differences in oil film 
thickn ippear as colors—like those 
n when oil is spilled on water. The 
lors indicate the temperature of that 
particular part. The camera was de 


xd bv Baird Associates. Ine i of 
Cambridge, Mas for the Army 


Some of the mor important uses of 
th device are 

Seeing at night. ‘The unit can spot a 
man 200 vd. away, and a house about a 
mil ff 


In construction 
it? ‘ rite | 


\ picture of a house 
indicates the extent of heat 
leah ind the location of needed in 
ul | 1} 
In research. By taking a picture of a 
vacuum tube, an operating engine, or a 
hot boiler you can learn exact tempera 
tures in all parts of the object 

In medicine. A knowledge of the 
temperature differences over the surface 
of the human body may aid diagnosis 
ind treatment of ailments 

Ihe time required for the image to 
form on the membrane causes rapidly 
moving objects to show up as a streak 
of color, As faster evaporating oils are 
developed, the speed of the instrument 
will improve. Depending on the in 
tensity of the infrared radiation, 20 to 
0) pictures an hour can now be taken 

l'emperature difference from less than 
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S 




















given off by the object in front 
of the lens is all the Evaporo- 
graph needs to record a picture. 


HEAT 





one degree I 
grees show up on the Evaporograph. 
The oil film technique was developed 
several years ago in Germany, but Baird 
claims its unit is the first that is simple 
and accurate enough for general indus- 
trial use. It sells for $9,500, is also 
available on a rental basis. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Neurotic electronic brains that need a 
purer power supply rather than a long 
stay on the repair shop couch may be 
helped by a new distortion-climinating 
voltage regulator developed by Curtiss 
Wright Corp. The unit is designed to 
cut the input power distortion factor to 
0.3% —estimated to be 10 times better 
than the filtering action of previously 
available equipment. Price: $1,689. 

a 


Automatic air drills made by Aro Equip 
ment Corp. of Bryan, Ohio, go through 
a five-step cycle when a button is 
pushed: (1) power on, (2) drill moves 
to work, (3) drill bores hole to preset 
depth, (4) drill retracts, (5) power off 
Units are designed to be bench 
mounted, suspended, or locked to drill 
rigs as part of automatic production 
lines 
7 


Moisture in packages can be checked 
accurately from the outside with two 
new humidity-indicating devices manu 
factured by Culligan, Inc., of North 
brook, Ill. A button for flexible con 
tainers, and a plug for metal cans, are 
both mounted externally and are re- 
usable without refilling or reactivation 
The button is made of plastic and costs 
50¢; the metal plug is priced at $1.00 
e 
Directional fluorescent lamps designed 
to give 70% more downward light than 
conventional units are being produced 
bv Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. By 
coating half the inside circumference of 
the fluorescent tube with a reflecting 
material, it is possible to aim light into 
dark corners or bounce it off the ceiling 
for an indirect light effect. Sizes now 
available: 4-ft. and 8-ft. lengths of the 
single-pin tvpe 
. 

Pocket gamma-ray detector with a di- 
rect reading scale has been developed 
by the Cincinnati division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. The 2-0z. dosimeter is 
water-resistant and, unlike conventional 
photographic detectors, will not de 
teriorate with age or extremes of hot 
and cold climates. A moving pointer 
indicates the total radiation absorbed 
by the wearer, and the instrument can 
be reset to zero for re-use. The unit 
is available in three radiation ranges 
20, 100, and 600 roentgens. Price: $10 
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to several thousand de- 
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(BRUNI 


Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary translucent 





in seconds. 


poper — 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 


Charles Bruning Company, inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 


105 Church St., 


tn Coneda: Cherles Bruning Co. (Canade) Ltd., 


pytlex 


that you can eliminate 
with Bruning COPYFLEX! 


A tremendous amount of daily paperwork in your company makes 
“copy cats” out of valuable personnel. Again and again, these people 
copy by hand the same original information from one form to another. 
Their work is a big bottleneck that slows operations, causes errors, 


costs thousands of dollars! 


You can eliminate this bottleneck with modern Bruning Copyflex 
copying machines. With Copyflex, basic information is written 


only once — copies or other forms utilizing basic information are 


mechanically reproduced from the original. Letter-size copies 

are produced at less than a penny each for materials, Copyflex 
one-writing systems speed and simplify purchasing, production, 
shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host of other operations. They 
free personnel for other important work, give you tighter control 


of operations, save thousands of dollars. 


Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless . . 


. require only an 


electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today. 


Desk Top Model 100 
Copyflex copies origi 
nals 11 inches wide by 
any length. Makes up 
to 300 copies of differ- 
ent letter-size originals 
per hour. Only $498.50 
Other models available 
to copy originals up to 
46 inches wide 





Chertes Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 32-£ 

4700 Montrose Ave., Chicage 41, Ilinois 

Please send me information on the Copyflex Process 
and machines. 
Name -_ Title 
Compeny 

Address. - 


City 


County 








Terente 1, Ont, 

















STOP guessing 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


TIME RECORDER +7 


For Accurate, Documented Data 
On Any Machine, Process, System 


Eliminates costly, misleading spotchecks, 
time studies. Pinpoints production waste 
with continuous Time-Study program. 
TR+T automatically records on 4 month 
tape. No ink. No maintenance. Thov- 
sands in use 
@ chronologically records actual 
on-and-off time by duration 
@ gives absolute time-study data 
per operation 
®@ establishes true cost accounting 
® permits anticipation of 
equipment servicing 


OTALIZER 


Write for REE BOOKLET ““N” 


“Efficient Use of Men & Machines” .> 


ta 
STANDARD INSTRUMENT CORP. 
Division of HEAT.-TIMER CORPORATION 
657 BROADWAY . New York 12. N Y 





The Chair With a Good Write Arm, 


TABLET-ARM CHAIR 
by BLAIR 


Available in a 


wide variety 


plate nat 


a 


ae 
= 


<4) } Model 


73-1S$ 
: aA 

Model The Blair Tablet-Arm 
76-TS Chair is ideal for con- 
ference rooms, class 

rooms, sales meetings — wherever people sit 
down to listen and to write. The heavily- 
upholstered back ond coil-spring seat provide 
relaxing comfort which means less fidgeting, a 
more attentive audience. The tablet arm is 
topped with handsome Micarta— tough, cig- 
orette-resistant and doodle-proof. The welded 
aluminum frome is feather light but practically 


indestructible 


Compare for price —for quality —for style 
You'll find that Blair's ahead a mile! 


Write for complete information. 


a ee ee eek 
maeietta roe A 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





New Business Incorporations 





Record Rate of Formation 


1954 had been 14.3%. The previous 
record had been chalked up in 1946, 
the first full postwar year, when 133,000 
new businesses were formed as a war- 
wrenched population changed hats. But, 
1955 topped that by 5.1%. 


Last year new businesses were formed 
at a record rate, reflecting widespread 
optimism for continued prosperity. 
Nearly 140,000 new businesses were es- 
tablished last year—a 19.2% increase 


over 1954. The increase from 1953 to 


Unemployment Compensation 
Claims 


A Healthy Decline This Year 


situation over last year, despite reported 
layoffs in autos and a few other fields. 
Initial claims in January averaged almost 


The trend of new claims for un 
employment compensation indicates an 


improvement in the unemployment 
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Martin Block's 


Make Believe Ballroom 


MYLAR’ solves a problem for Martin Block 


to make durable laminates for electrical 


The lasting strength that ‘““Mylar’’ poly- 
ester film* gives to recording tapes solved 
a production headache for radio per- 
sonality Martin Block 


In the past, aging and temperature 


changes weakened ordinary tapes on 
which Mr. Block pre-recorded portions 
of his ever-popular program . some 
times caused them to break on air time. 
He solved the problem with tapes made 
with Du Pont “Mylar 


illy unbreakable, unaffected by changes 


” They're virtu- 


in temperature and humidity, can be 


stored indefinitely 


YLAR 


POLVESTER FILM 


How can you use Du Pont “Mylar’’? 
From acoustical tile to electrical trans- 
formers, business is finding new and 
profitable ways.to use the unique com- 
bination of properties found in ‘‘Mylar.”’ 
Besides being the strongest of all plastic 
films, ““Mylar’’ has exceptional dielec 
tric strength . is resistant to chemi 
cals... has unusual stability under ex- 


tremes of heat and cold 


The range of applications of “‘Mylar 
goes even further. This thin, transparent 
be slit into metalized, 


film can yarn 


bonded to a variety of other materials 


vol yeater film 


shed magnetic recording tape 


KE. 1 
Film Dept 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (In 


C) Please send me the book 
fet (MB-3) which 
odvantages of 
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insulation or decorative wall surfacings 


Perhaps versatile Du Pont “Mylar 
can help you solve a knotty develop 
ment problem or improve product per 
formance. Mail the coupon below for 
Be sure to indicate 


“Mylar 


more information 


the specific use of you have in 
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10% below the January, 1955, level. 
But they were still some 32% above 
January, 1953, and 10% above last De- 
cember. An increase in new claims from 
December to January is usual. However, 
the gap from a year ago has been nar- 


PANT} ce) 


SreNovser> 


rowing because of the tapid decline in 
claims for unemployment benefits dur- 
ing 1955. 

ecent layoffs have occurred chiefly 
in the auto industry, and in construction 
and food processing. 


Sales 


Percent of Total 


. Chevrolet 


Ford 
Buick 


. Plymouth 
. Oldsmobile 


Pontiac 
Mercury 
Dodge 


. Chrysler 
. Cadillac 


Chevrolet Leads the Pack 


The final tally of new passenger car 
registrations for 1955 shows Chevrolet 
held on to its lead over all other models, 
with registrations of more than 1.6-mil- 
lion cars. No, 2 spot went to Ford—just 
under the 1.6-million mark 

Buick came in third in last year’s auto 
race, as it had in 1954. Plymouth took 
over fourth place in 1955, after drop- 
ping from third to fifth the year before 


Oldsmobile had been fourth in 1954. 
Chrysler cars made a much better 
showing in 1955 than in 1954. In addi- 
tion to Plymouth’s move into fourth 
place, the Chrysler car pulled into ninth 
position ahead of Cadillac, making it 
the most popular of the high-priced 
cars. Among the other Chrysler models, 
Dodge remained in eighth place, and 
DeSoto snatched 11th from Nash. 
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THE TREND 





Investigating the Lobbies 


It is not without irony that after a decade of tramen 
dous proliferation of lobbying and political activities 
by organized labor, organized education, and organized 
Negroes, the incident that triggers a full-scale investiga 
tion of this phenomenon concerns a lobbyist for business 
in the employ of an oil company 

lhis does not mean that we 
incident lightly 
lLuisenhower wrote about cfforts 


should regard that 
In vetoing the natural gas bill, Pres 
“so arrogant and so 
much in dehance of acceptable standards of propriety 
is to nisk creating doubt among the American peopk 


oncermming the integrity of government processes 
Ihere can be no justifiable defense of such methods 
But lobbying—strictly held 


legitimate, 


within cthical canon: 
il proper bounds—is indeed necessary, if 


popular government is not to ride roughshod over 


interests with which less than a majority of the publi 
directly concerned. ‘The farmer, the union member, 
the businessman are minority groups Vheir interest in 
in issue must be made pointed, emphatic, and must be 
presented persuasively to those who make decisions 
ne may deplore such a state of affairs, but there is no 
orkable substitute for it 


ct politically in their own economic 


so long as men are free to 
interests 

We hope this fact doesn't get lost when the trumpets 
in to blare in the investigation. Focused on shady 


ind odious practices for purposes of exposure and 

medy—regardless of who may be responsible for thos 
practices—the investigation can be a very useful under 
taking. But if it succeeds in making lobbying a dirty 
vord and discredits the whole idea, it will be distinctly 
i 


i ¢ 


isservice to the health and strength of our society 
lhe baby, in other words, should not be thrown out 
th the bath water 


The Employment Act 


ln commemoration of the 10th anniversary of the 


linployment Act, the non-partisan National Planning 
special booklet. It 


generous tributes to the legislation from a large group 


\ssn. has published a includes 
of pubhe figures and from politicians representing both 
Hiaypor party Ss 

tributes are a signficant mdication of the 
place that the 


Both parties fully support the main objec 


I hese 
kmployment Act now holds in our 
CCOnOTNY 

tive of the 


ments responsibility for helping to maintain a stable 


\ct, which proclaims the federal govern 


economy based on maximum production and employ 
ment. Nor is this mere lip service. The Eisenhower 
\dministration has demonstrated, by alert and active 
intervention, that it is just as earnestly committed to 
the objective of stabilizing the cconomy as was its 


pre clecessot 


164 


l'his almost total acceptance of the Employment Act 
is relatively recent. In 1953, for instance, Congress was 
prepared to abolish the Council of Economic Advisers, 
which was specifically created by the Act, on the grounds 
that it had become a propaganda tool of the Fair Deal 
rather than a professional analytic body. When the 
legislation was first enacted, there were widespread 
fears that the role given to government would lead to 
an authoritarian, socialistic economy. 


Strengthening the Economy 


Ihe experience of the past few years has banished 
Under Arthur Burns (page 70), the 
Advisers has been completely 


most of this fear 
Council of Economic 
refurbished and once again made a professional advisory 


group 
acknowledge the responsibility of government for main 


And though the legislation itself did no more thar: 


taining stability, the Eisenhower Administration's action 
has strengthened, not weakened, the private enterprise 
sector of our economy 

Despite the merits of the Employment Act, it would 
be wrong to praise it unduly. It should be remembered 
that it was first proposed at a time when many citizens 
believed we would return to the mass unemployment 
of the prewar period. ‘The Act itself has not been respon- 
sible for the decade of growth we have enjoyed. 

\s a matter of fact, many who favor the Act are 
anxious to see it strengthened. Most union spokesmen 
and many Democrats feel that the role government 
plays should be spelled out still further. For example, 
they would like to have procedures set up for automatic 
government action whenever unemployment rose to a 
danger point—a level they insist the CEA should specify 
now 

It is questionable that such a figure is necessary as a 
guide to government action. Nor does it seem wise to 
amend the Act by listing specific actions for maintain 
ing stability. ‘The most obvious feature of our dynamic 
What may be 


fitting action at one period may be completely super 


economy is its susceptibility to change 


fluous in another 

\s we see it, the essence of the Employment Act is that 
it publicly acknowledges the responsibility of govern 
ment for assisting in the task of achieving stable growth. 
On this, both parties agrec 

But how the government discharges its responsibility 
cannot be legislated or enacted in advance. We have 
not yet learned enough about the workings of our com 
plex economy to set up foolproof machinery to counter 
deciines. ‘The 10th anniversary of the Employment Act 
should be an occasion for recognizing that, though it 
has gained acceptance as a fundamental principle of 
both parties, it is not a panacea. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


Gon Gonine ane Ring For the mechanized muscles that shoulder the work on 
Self-Locking Collar — farms today —- versatile farm materials handling implements 
| ielaataaaas — fast assembly and replacement of ball bearings is essential 


to high production per man hour. 


Fafnir’s Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with Self-Locking 
Collar can be mounted on a shaft with the bare hands, quickly 
and securely in a matter of seconds. No shaft shouldering 
and none of the complexities of lock-nuts, washers, sleeves, 
or adapters. A twist of the collar locks bearing to shaft. 

Fafnir-originated, the Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with 
famous self-locking collar saves hours of skilled labor and 
machine time. Can you use ingenuity like this to solve a 
bearing problem? The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


























